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THE AUTHENTICITY OF REVELATION. 


is both in accordance with 

¥ reason and the known course 

of natural development, it still 

remains to be shown what is 

Dy revelation. The true revela- 

ws tion requires to be authen- 

ticated, so that it may be distin- 

guished from its many counterfeits ; 

in fact, unless authenticated, it is no 

revelation. It is maintained, how- 

ever, by many, that Divine truth finds its sufficient 

evidence in the human consciousness, and that 

therefore any authority from without is super- 

fluous and intrinsically improbable. Now, even if 

we grant that there are some moral truths which 

commend themselves to man’s conscience, and are 

therefore received by him independently of any 

external testimony to their veracity, it by no 

means follows that all revealed truth is thus inde- 

pendently received. We know, asa matter of ex- 

perience, that it is not so; but that there are re- 

vealed truths which do not commend themselves to 

the general belief of mankind until proof, strong 

and varied, has been given of the rightful authority 

of those who have claimed to make known the mind 

of God to man. There is need, therefore, we say, 

that revelation should be not only probable and 

natural in itself, but also that it should be authori- 

tative — first, to give good men the certainty of 

those things beyond the scope of consciousness 

which it concerns them to know; and, secondly, to 

assure bad men of those moral and spiritual facts 

and truths, the knowledge of which may lead to 
their repentance and reformation. 

There are two methods in which this knowledge 
might be communicated. It might, in the first 

lace, be given to every human being in some way 
in which he could recognise it as Divine revelation. 
This, however, would overbear moral agency, annul 
the power of choice, and make virtue and piety 
involuntary and inevitable, and, therefore, charac- 
teristics not of self-determining individual wills, 
but of a race of automatons, passively subjected to 
the Supreme Will. 

The second alternative mothod is to commit 
Divine revelation to individuals chosen for that 
purpose, and to render it liable to those conditions 
of investigation, proof, and acceptance or rejection, 
which are attached to all other subjects on which 
man is left to exercise his functions as a free moral 
agent. This desideratum is met by a revelation 
resting on evidence adequate, yet not irresistible— 
within the reach of inquirers, yet not forced upon 
them against their will—open to scepticism, yet 
with ample resources for converting honest scep- 
ticism into confident belief. But in what must this 
evidence consist? We answer in one word, In 
miracle, that is, in phenomena aside from the 
usual course of nature, which are equivalent to 
the direct voice or the manifest seal of God. We 
can conceive of no other way in which a revelation 
can be promulgated as such. God, without miracle, 
might impart to the mind of an individual m 





strong a persuasion of certain truths that he should 
absolutely know them to be true. But he hasin that 
case no tangible, communicable evidence of these 
truths. To any other mind they are simply his 
opinions, not God’s revelation. If he proclaims 
them, it must be on his own authority, backed by 
such reasoning as he can command; and if they lie 
beyond the sphere of consciousness, by no conclu- 
sive reasoning. But let him perform such an act 
as none can perform by the exercise of his own 
— let him give sight to a man born blind, or 

earing to one born deaf; let him lift a dead man 
alive from the bier, or call forth from the sepulchre 
one who has lain there four days—then, if he talks 
of duty, God, and heaven,—if he proclaims truths 
beyond the realm of consciousness, his hearers 
know that they are virtually listening to the voice 
of God, that the Divine testimony attests his utter- 
ance, and that his words are absolutely and infal- 
libly true. 

It is said, indeed, and rightly, that a physical 
fact cannot prove a spiritual truth. The fact of 
Lazarus raised from the dead, of the multitudes 
fed, or of cripples healed, has no necessary con- 
nection with the doctrines of the incarnation, 
the resurrection, or the atonement; but these 
miracles attest the authority of the men who 
preached these doctrines, and therefore challenge 
our attention and obedience to what they have 
taught. Thus, while physical miracles do not prove 
spiritual truths, they attest a truth-teller. Though, 
indeed, when the truth has been accepted by us, 
and our minds become impregnated with Scripture 
teaching, there does dawn upon us a subtle spiritual 
connection—illogical and speculative we grant you, 
if you wish—yet still a connection upon which we 
love to dwell—between the miracles which proved 
the authority of the Christian preachers and the 
doctrines which they taught. And, as we read of 
the leper cleansed, the blind restored to sight, the 
hungry marvellously fed, and the dead called back 
to life, our thoughts wander on to greater, sub- 
limer wonders—man’s soul cleansed from sin; the 
eyes of the morally blinded opened to Divine light ; 
men hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
fed; and, in blest anticipation, we seem to catch, 
in the accent of love which awoke Lazarus from 
the dead, the first echoes of the archangel’s 
trumpet which shall hereafter restore the dry 
bones to life. 

But independently of any fanciful interpretation 
of miracles, we take their real and necessary office 
to be an investment of the man who does them 
with the right to be believed. The scepticism that 
actually exists concerns the occurrence or the possi- 
bility of miracles, not their trustworthiness as testi- 
mony. There may be some who do not believe in 
miracles; but were an undoubted miracle to be per- 
formed this moment in your sight, and were he 
who performed it to connect with it such statements 
with regard to unseen, spiritual, future things as 
you had never heard before, there is no doubt that 
you would believe all that he said. 

e proof of the miracles recorded in the Bible, 
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it forms no part of our plan to present. But we 
shall attempt to show you that miracles belong to 
the religion of nature. 

Miracles are, in the first place, a demand of 
human nature, and an almost universal belief of 
mankind, They enter into the traditions of every 
people, and either lio at the basis, or are in- 
corporated with the legends, of every religion. 
Even religious unbelief does not rid the soul of the 
appetency for them. We have the record of not a 
few cases in which avowed infidels, even atheists, 
have been tortured by superstitious fears, and vic- 
timised by feeble credulity as to apparitions and 
events aside from the common course of human 
experience. Every brief reign of infidelity has 
been succeeded by a recoil toward easy belief in 
maryels and wonders from the unseen world. At 
the present moment, the proclivity toward the 
dominant form of necromancy is immeasurably 
stronger among those who reject than among those 
who receiye the Christian miracles. None are so 
ready to give heed to the drivellings and insane 
yaticinations of hyper-electrified men and women, 
personating the voices and desecrating the memo- 
ries of the honoured dead, as those who deny the 
resurrection of Christ. The instances of the utter 
non-receptivity of miracles, even in this sceptical 
age, are less numerous than those of congenital 
malformation or of idiocy; while during many 
periods of the world’s history they have been too 
sparse to leave either record or memorial. So far 
is the uniformity of nature from being a funda- 
mental law of human belief, that appetency for the 
abnormal might, with much greater fitness, be 
deemed an element of man’s nature, the exceptions 
to it seeming little else than defective specimens of 
their race. The multitude of confessedly false re- 
ports of miracles only strengthens our statement ; 
for, if miracles not only have never taken place, 
but are opposed to the laws of belief, how is it that 
the entire history ot belief is full of them? Coun- 
terfeits imply a genuine paradigm. The eleven 
false ancilia in the Temple of Mars were forged 
after the pattern of the one that fell from heaven. 
Fiction takes its rise only from verisimilitude, and 
obtains currency only by its analogy to fact. 

The true interpretation of the appetency for the 
marvellous is in this wise: Becauso man is spirit 
as well as body, and gravitates toward the unseen 
future while he lives in the present, there is a de- 
mand in his nature that the barrier between tho 
material and the spiritual be at some point rup- 
tured, the veil between the seen and the unseen 
somewhere parted, the realm of the dead revealed 
to the knowledge of the living. In no age, under 
no culture, has this demand been silent or inactive. 
It has interrogated the stars, peered into the en- 
trails of slaughtered victims, explored the seat of 
life in human sacrifices, enacted the foul and 
horrible orgies of magic and witchcraft. And 
Christianity is natural religion, because it meets 
this demand, and satisfies this need; because it 
has its authentic voices from the parted heayens, 
its manifest forth-reachings of the everlasting arms, 

, its souls rendered back from the death-slumber, its 

| immortality made manifest in the risen Jesus; 

: because it answers the questions which man cannot 
help asking, and feeds the desires which are as 
inseparably a part of his being as are love and 
memory and hope. 





We would next remind you that miracles, so far 
from being inconsistent with the known system of 
nature, have confessedly constituted a large part of 
the history of the physical universe. By a miracle 
we denote an event which occurs without any proxi- 
mate cause adapted to produce it. What, then, was 
each separate creative act of the Almighty, if not a 
miracle? ‘The races of organised beings now suc- 
ceed one another by established laws; but the first 
man, the first elephant, the first bird, the first tree, 
was a miracle. There was no antecedent physical 
cause for the shape, or size, or organisation of the 
first-born of each family. The details might haye 
been indefinitely varied without any failure of 
adaptation to surrounding objects. Man might 
have had as many eyes as the spider, the dove 
might have had four wings, the ox a trtnk like 
the elephant’s, so far as any antecedent reason was 
concerned, If we suppose an intelligent witness of 
the creation, each new substance, each organised 
form, each living being, must have been as literally 
in his eyes a miracle, an effect without a material 
cause, a direct act of the Omnipotent Will on life- 
less matter, as to us would be the sudden reappear- 
ance alive of a man whom we knew to have been 
dead. And on the very grounds on which miracles 
are objected to as inconsistent with the laws of 
nature, and unworthy of the immutable Creator, 
an intelligent being who had existed before the 
earth was inhabited, might in subsequent ages 
have refused to believe that it had any inhabitants, 
and have pronounced his brother-spirits who pro- 
fessed to have seen them, impostors or dupes ; for 
not an act of forming power or organising wisdom 
can have obeyed any law but the attributes of Him 
to whom all things wise and good are possible. 
The objector to miracles can have no more appro- 
priate or logical answer than those words in the 
poem of Job, which the Almighty utters out of 
the whirlwind: ‘‘ Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? Hast thou entered 
into the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked 
in the search of the depth? Have the gates of 
death been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen 
the doors of the shadow of death? Knowest thou 
because thou wast then born? or because the 
number of thy days is great ?”” When we contem- 
plate the diversity of the creation, the infinity of 
resources which it exhibits, the miracles beyond 
thought which it offers to our view, dull, leaden 
uniformity from the creation onward seems the 
least probable theory. We expect to see the leadin 
epochs in the spiritual, as they were in the materi 
universe, marked by miracle; new life for men’s 
souls attended and attested by visible signs of Om- 
nipotence; the promulgation of the Divine truth 
and love accompanied by the shaking of the powers 
of nature, and the upheaving of restored animation 
from the realms of the dead. 

But it may be alleged that, whatever may have 
taken place in the beginning, man has had expe- 
rience only of a uniform system and inflexible laws. 
This, however, you will perceive, is denied by the 
only authority on which it can be asserted—human 
testimony. We can know that miracles haye not 
occurred -only by the consenting negative testi- 
mony of all mankind, and we have seen that the 
vast preponderance of man’s testimony is in the 
affirmative—that the belief in miracles ig almost 
universal, 
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LONDON, AND ITS LABOURS OF LOVE. 


No. V.—SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If rising on its wrecks, at last 
‘Yo something noble we attain. 
LONGFELLOW. 


*e 

So cannot, in one sense, ro- 
gens call the evils of our own 
*m personal ‘‘past”? — ‘ the 

%, sins of our youth and our 

ii(f ‘ transgressions.” They are 

oe S) all registered in God’s own 

Su. Book of Remembrance, and 

‘4 traced also on memory’s tablet—it 

may be but faintly, but at any 

moment, like the letters written 

in invisible ink, at the bidding of 

an alarmed conscience, they may glare upon us in 

lurid and terrible clearness. Nor can we socially 

recall or redress the evils of bygone generations— 

the ulcerous sores that had long wasted a nation’s 

moral health, through popular ignorance, through 

a licentious literature, through festering epidemics, 

through penal laws of brutal severity, through the 

reeking prisons which Howard penetrated hke an 

angel of mercy, and from whose poison he lay 

down and died in a foreign clime: these have 

numbered their hecatombs of victims of whom, 

alas! we say or sing in dirgo-like lamentation— 
“They return no more.” ; 

Yet even here there is room for penitence, for 
pardon, for ‘‘the blotting out of transgressions,” 
and the casting of all our sins behind his back by 
a merciful Redeemer into the depths of the sea. 
Thus the whole moral being is electrified by a new 
life, with loftiest aims, with ennobling energies, 
and with a gratitude which shall only find its full 
song and its expressive service in the presence and 
under the smile of the Great King. 

Yet that Christian philanthropy of the nine- 
teenth century has, in a glorious sense, redeemed 
the shameful neglect and listless selfishness of past 
generations is, thank God, a glorious fact, giving 
both hope and heart to every man that has wept 
over the havoc of unchecked vice, over the miseries 
of unrelieyed want, and who has been appalled by 
the cancer, the fearful cancer that has preyed so 
long on the very vitals of society. 

London, bad as it is, was far worse a hundred 
years ago than now; physically, socially, morally, 
religiously, every year London, in spite of all its 
sin, has grown better. And whyis itso? Because 
a “leayen” is at work; there is a pity that not 
only weeps but works; and a catholic Christianity 
that seeks out the worst, despairs not of the vilest, 
bears all manner of insult, and in unwonted places 
preaches the Gospel to the poor with a loying sin- 
cerity and fulness that conciliates, civilises, and 
wins many of them. : 

In confirmation of all this, and as a fresh illus- 
tration of our chosen theme—‘‘ London, and its 
Labours of Love”—we invite attention to the 
recent setting up in the midst 6f the metropolis of a 








new agency for good, the fruits of which already 
are manifold; and this agency we designate 


SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Never can we forget the memorable day when a 
large body of London ministers and laymen, both 
Episcopal and Nonconformist, met together in a 


! : re ne s 
large room in the City, at the invitation of a cir- 


cular signed by the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Samuel 
Morley, andothers. It was inthe early winter of 1859 
when this conference was held. A proposition had 
been made by some one to the effect that, as multi- 
tudes of the London working classes never entered 
an ordinary place of worship, and as the heathenism 
and immorality of the masses was constantly in- 
creasing, it would be well to try the experiment of 
haying special eyening services in other buildings 
than churches and chapels, to which it was con- 
fidently asserted that large numbers of the outly- 
ing population, who ‘‘ went nowhere ” on the Sun- 
day, would readily come. 

After considerable discussion, it was admitted on 
all hands that the experiment ought to be made. 
Then came the question—‘‘ Where shall be found 
buildings sufficiently large, and in the districts 
where the class sought to be benefited most do 
congregate?” This led to graye and lengthened 
consideration. All present acknowledged that, 
with the exception of some “halls,” the theatres, 
especially those in the Cify proper, alone could 
meet the emergency, both as to adequate accom- 
modation and propinquity to the districts where 
lived the teeming multitudes whose claims and 
necessities were so urgent. But serious apprehen- 
sions were expressed by several good men as to the 
perilous contact on the part of many professing 
Christians and their children, as well as of others 
who might, after being at a service on a Sunday 
night, be tempted to come back to the tragedy and 
the farce on Monday. Suffice it to say, however, 
that the meeting resolyed on the occupation of the 
theatres as proposed, believing that the people 
were perishing from a famine, not of bread, or of 
water, but a famine of the truth; that in no other 
way could their spiritual destitution be met, and 
that the Divine Word, wherever preached, was sure 
to bring about the best results. 

Great and manifold were the obstacles before 
this enterprise was begun, to bring the masses even 
to listen to the silver trumpet of the Gospel. In- 
fidelity, intemperance, licentiousness, with profli- 
gate waste of wages, home quarrels, wives miser- 
able, children uneducated and half naked, spread 
their leprosy wide and far. The parish of Shore- 
ditch, with a population of 110,000, had, on the 
census Sunday (1851), but 10 persons in every 100 
in attendance at all its places of public worship in 
the morning, and 9 out of every 100 in the evening. 
The parish of Bethnal Green, with a population of 
90,000, had but 12,000 worshippers in the morn- 
ing, and but 10,500 in the evening. The parish of 
Lambeth, with a population of 140,000, had, like- 
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wise, but 24,000 attendants at all its places of 
worship in the morning, and 19,000 only in the 
evening. ‘ 

“‘ Such,” we find stated, in the Twentieth An- 
nual Report of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
“is the spirit of infidelity among the operative 
classes, that it is estimated that six only out of 
every 100 working men in the provinces attend a 
place of worship, while in London the attendance is 
only two in every 100 working men.” Well might 
the United Committee for the Special Services say, 
‘“‘ With immorality and ungodliness thus abounding 
in our midst, with church and chapel accommoda- 
tion combined for one-third only of the number 
who could, if willing, be present at public worship 
at one and the same time, and with a population 
increasing rapidly upon us at the rate of 60,000 
annually, it seems a matter of urgent necessity that 
the Word of Life should be proclaimed in all such 
buildings where the people were, during the winter 
season, at all likely to be willing to hear it.” 

The special services were commenced on January 
1, 1860, and the second course terminated in May, 
1861. Since then two additional courses have been 
held, and the résumé of the whole as to attendance 
may well excite mingled surprise and thankfulness. 

But besides the attendance on the preaching of a 
pure Gospel by such multitudes, social, moral, and 
spiritual fruits have been largely apparent. A 
kindly feeling towards the upper classes has been 
promoted. ‘They all,” says a City emg 
speaking of working men in his district, ‘‘ ad- 
mitted it was a good step, because it lessened the 
distance between the rich and the poor; and a 
great many said Lord Shaftesbury, and others like 
him, were all well-meaning gentlemen, and wished 
well tothe poor.” Another result has been the effect 
of Christian union in this work by Churchmen and 
Dissenters. The people ‘‘ were glad to see it, and 
said, ‘We don’t see any difference among them. 
They all tell us the same thing.’” Yes, that they 
do; no semi-infidel fr.m whose lips never comes 
the proclamation of a real atonement, sin-offering 
and surety, need stand up to preach to the masses 
in London. They crave for the old Gospel, such as 
honest Latimer once preached at Paul’s Cross; such 
as came from the lips of the divines—Baxter and 
others—of the puritan age, such as, thank God, 
is heard every Lord’s-day from hundreds of metro- 
politan pulpits, Established and Nonconformist. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR 1864-5. 


On the evening of the first Lord’s-day of Oc- 
tober, under the auspices of the United Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Shaftesbury is the chair- 
man, the Victoria, Sadler’s Wells, the Standard, and 
Pavilion Theatres were thrown open, and very large 
congregations were assembled. These services 
are conducted by Established and Nonconformist 
ministers alternately. We invite the reader to come 
with us to the Standard Theatre, Shoreditch. It is 
within five minutes of seven o’clock. The neigh- 
bouring gin-palaces are blazing with splendid gas 
lamps, and spread their nets for the feet of the 
passers-by. The theatre itself is lighted in front, 
and the doors are open. We ask our way to “the 
green-room,” which to-night is a vestry for the 
preacher and his friends. Soon we get behind the 
scenes, and, peeping round the corner, we see very 
many people in the pit and in the lower and upper 





boxes. We turn back towards the m-room, 
and we meet the clergyman, the Rey. John Patte- 
son, M.A., Rector of Spitalfields, a ‘‘ working 
clergyman” of the true type. Accompanying him 
into the n-room, there we find a member of the 
United Committee and the City missionary of the 
district. The time to begin is at hand, we all 
kneel down, while one asks from God an anoint- 
ing of the Holy Spirit for his servant who is about 
to speak, and that a quickening and converting 
power may go with the message. 


THE THEATRE, THE AUDIENCE, AND THE SERVICE. 


A very beautiful theatre, lately re-decorated, is 
this. That ‘‘ false ceiling” overhead makes hearing 
perfect. Would that our ecclesiastical architects 
would take a lesson from a building like this, where 
almost a whisper could be heard in the upper gal- 
lery! For, from a wide field of observation, we 
must express our fears that very costly and other- 
wise beautiful fabrics have been recently erected, 
in which large numbers cannot hear with comfort 
and profit the Word spoken. A hymn is sung, 
then the clergyman s the narrative of Abraham 
offering up Isaac, from Gen. xxii., and then kneels 
down on the stage (not behind the desk), and offers 
a prayer. Another hymn is sung, and the preacher 
addresses the motley congregation, amid profoundest 
silence on their part, save when a little babe, rolled 
up in the scanty shawl of one or another poor 
mother who has come eagerly to listen, occa- 
sionally indicates its presence. His theme is that 
indicated by the chapter which he has read. 

Ere we left the theatre, the preacher assured us 
that, instead of taking away from the Sunda 
evening congregations in places of worship around, 
the filling of the theatres in Shoreditch, in Spital- 
fields, and in Whitechapel, had no such influence 
on them whatever. 

Many, also, as the result of the power of the truth 
first heard at the-theatres, have joined themselves 
to Christian churches throughout the metropolis. 
Some of the worst characters, Both men and women, 
have been ee changed. We know a faithful 
minister in the North of London who has been 
specially blessed in connection with his discourses 
from the stage, and after conference (going down into 
the pit amongst them) with the anxious who have 
been invited to wait for conversation. One of 
them, an aged man, walked, on the Sunday after 
his heart had been for the first time opened to re- 
ceive the truth, four miles, in order to see the 
face and hear the yoice once more of his spiritual 
father. 

When Lord Shaftesbury, at the end of the first 
two series of services, convened and entertained at 
tea the men who had helped to distribute the 
pa containing the hymns, &c., to the multi- 
tudes entering the theatres, and also to see that all 
had seats, he and his friends of the Committee 
found, from the lips of these persons, that much 
spiritual had been accomplished, both in the 
case of those who themselves took part in, and 
those who were merely present at these services. 
a they earnestly deprecate the idea of giving 

em up. 

The United Committee still continue, at great 
expense, with earnest zeal, with constant prayer, 
and visibly-continued blessing, to carry on their 
noble enterprise. 
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OF HOME. 





But not by them only has the evangelisation been 
sought during the last thirteen years. Who that 
was present at those great gatherings on each Sun- 
day night during the summer and autumn of the 
first Exhibition year (1851), can ever forget the 
multitudinous assemblages at Exeter Hall, and 
the powerful discourses—popular in the true and 
best sense of the term—there delivered? Latterly, 
the Church of England clergy in I.ondon have done 
much in this matter; and since Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s were opened to the people, the 
preachers selected have been true to Pauline 
teaching, and spoken, with great power and ten- 





derness, to the hearts and consciences of men. 
The crowds which throng to overflowing beneath 
the grand dome of St. Paul’s, and in the splendid 
nave of Westminster Abbey, prove how great a 
measure of success has attended these efforts. 
Nonconformists, too, in addition to what is done 
by them under the United Committee, occupy 
every season the Britannia Theatre and St. James’s 
Hall. Nor, in this enumeration, should we forget 


the labourers in such places as Rag Fair, and in 
Sclater Street in the East-end. May the Head of 
the Church send forth many more labourers among 
the heathen population of all our great cities! 


rere" 


INFLUENCE OF HOME. 


OME gives a cortain serenity to the 

mind, so that everything is well 

} defined, and in 9 clear atmosphere, 

and the lesser beauties brought 

out to rejoice in the pure glow 

which floats over on beneath 

them from the earth and sky. 

In this state of mind afflic- 

tions come to us chastened ; 

and if the wrongs of the world 

cross us in our path, we put 

them aside without anger. 

Vices are about us, not to lure 

us away, or make us morose, 

but to remind us of our frailty 

and keep down our pride. We 

are put into a right relation 

with the world; neither holding it in proud scorn, 

like the solitary man, nor being carried along by 

shifting and hurried feelings, and vague and care- 

less notions of things} like the world’s man. We 

do not take novelty for improvement, or set up 

habit for a rule of conduct; neither do we 

despair, as if all great virtues had departed with 

the years gone by, though we see new vices, frail- 

ties, and follies taking vapeur in the very light 
which is spreading over the earth. 

Our safest way of coming into communion with 
mankind is through our own household. For there 
our sorrow and regret at the failings of the bad are 
in proportion to our love; while our familiar inter- 


course with the good has a secretly assimilating | 


influence upon our characters. The domestic man 
has an independence of thought which puts him at 
ease in society, and a cheerfulness and benevolence 
of feeling which seem to ray out from him, and to 
diffuse a pleasurable sense over those near him, like 
a soft, bright day. As domestic life strengthens a 
man’s virtue, so does it help to a sound judgment 
and a right baliincing of things, and gives an in- 
tegrity and propriety to the whole character. God, 
in his goodness, has ordained that virtue should 
make its own enjoyment, and that wherever a vice 
or frailty is rooted out, something should spring up 
to be a beauty and delight in its stead. But a man 
of a character rightly cast has pleasures at home, 
which, though fitted to his highest nature, are com- 
mon to him as his daily food; and he moves about 
his house under a continued sense of them, and is 
happy almost without heeding it. 

omen have been called angels, in loye-tales and 





sonnets, till we have almost learned to think of 
angels as little better than women, Yet a man who 
knows a woman thoroughly, and loves her truly— 
and there are women who may be so known and 
loved—will find, after a few years, that his relish 
for the grosser pleasures is lessened, and that he 
has grown into a fondness for the intellectual and 
refined without an effort, and almost unawares, He 
has been led on to virtue through his pleasures; 
and the delights of the eye, and the gentle play of 
that passion which is the most inward and romantic 
in our nature, and which keeps much of its cha- 
racter amidst the concerns of life, have held him in 
a kind of spiritualised existence; he shares his very 
being with one who, a creature of this world, and 
with something of the world’s frailties, is 
“ Yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 

With all the sincerity of a companionship of feel- 
ing, cares, sorrows, and enjoyments, her presence 
is as the presence of a purer being, and there is 
that in her nature which seems to bring him nearer 
to a better world. She is, as it were, linked to 
angels, and in his exalted moments he feels him- 
self held by the same tie. 

In the ordinary affairs of life a woman has a 

eater influence over those near her than a man. 
While our feelings are, for the most part, as retired 
as anchorites, hers are in play before us. We 
hear them in her varying voice; we see them in 
the beautiful and harmonious undulations of her 
movements, in the quick, shifting hues of her face, 
in her eye, glad and bright, then fond and suffused ; 
her frame is alive and active with what is at her 
heart, and all the outward form speaks. She seems 
of a finer mould than we, and cast in a form of 
beauty, which, like all beauty, acts with a moral 
influence upon our hearts; and as she moves about 
us, we feel a movement within which rises and 
spreads gently over us, harmonising us with her 
own, And can any man listen to this—can his eye, 
day after day, rest upon this, and he not be touched 
by it, and made better ? 

The dignity of a woman has its peculiar cha- 
racter; it awes more than that of man. His is 
more physical, bearing itself up with an energy of 
courage which we may braye, or a strength which 
we may struggle against; he is his own avenger, 
and we may stand the brunt. A woman’s has no- 
thing of this force in it; it is of a higher quality, 
and too delicate for mortal touch. 
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THOUGHTS ON AIFLICTION. 


WN enlightened and well-regu- 
) aks lated minds there will be 
hi Sh Re found, very frequently, a 
Paxs=* considerably large amount of 
similarity of opinion, though 
diversely expressed. The style 
SQ and language will vary and 
aes) Pay show something of individual 
Bi *tX mental character; while the 
vn 2, thoughts and sentiments will 
HASG9) @ indicate agreement in all the 
prominent points of any given truth under con- 
sideration. ‘These remarks are borne out, and 
amply confirmed, by the following sentences from 
several authors upon the same topic :— 


AFFLICTION, 


‘What affliction so painful that Jesus cannot 
soften? What grief so scorching as to dry up the 
streams of God’s love? Hear ye, then, these words, 
‘ Tribulation worketh patience.’ ‘In your patience 
possess ye your souls.’ Let it be our concern that 
every trial we endure may bring glory to God, and 
then it will administer comfort to our souls. Alas! 
how feeble is the tenure of all earthly good; and 
how necessary it is to obey the injunction, with all 
diligence, ‘ Occupy till I come,’ that we may be of 
that happy number of whom it shall be said, 
‘Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing.’ Our worldly pursuits, 
and, aboye all, our earthly hearts, require the kind 
discipline of our heavenly Father. We are thought- 
less children, and must have frequent checks. ‘The 
good Physician is very compassionate, and will not 
leave us to ourselves, The great Husbandman visits 
his garden, looks round with a penetrating eye, and 
observes the state of every ape | and what is re- 
quired to promote its growth and make it fruitful. 
May you and [I fall into the arms of this faithful 
friend, and say, from our very hearts, ‘ Do with me 
as seemeth thee good!’ Do not desire the removal of 
any affliction until it has accomplished its design ; 
and, cherishing such a spirit, you will find that, ‘all 
things work together for good.’”—Priscilla the 
Helper. 

**« Blessed is the man whom thou chastisest, 
O Lord, and teachest in thy law’ (Ps. xciy. 12). 
Here note that happiness is not ascribed to the 
man chastised, unless as he is chastised, so also he 
be taught of the Lord in his law. Sce, then, who 
is the man that may challenge part in this blessed- 
ness which is here given to the afflicted. Hoe who 
is schooled, and nurtured of the Lord by the means 
of his affliction, thereby learns many godly lessons 
which he knew not before. Afilictions in them- 
selves are tokens of God’s anger—curses rather 
than blessings; but yet, when God by his wonder- 
ful power, drawing light even out of darkness, 
shall turn them to our good, to the increase of 

race and sanctification in us, then are they un- 
Soubted badges of our blessedness. Examine thy- 
self, therefore, what thine affliction hath taught 
thee ; otherwise, if thine affliction finding thee un- 
taught, so likewise leaye thee, I debar thee that 





blessedness which appertains to God's poople in 
their afflictions. Nay, cursed art thou and thine 
afilictions too—thine affliction is but a forerunner 
of worse things likely to befall thee when it departs 
from thee, without leaving behind it the stamp of 
this holy learning in thine heart.” —Daniel Dyke, B.D, 

‘« The believer, regarding all God’s dispensations 
in the light of needed discipline, cheerfully acqui- 
esces inthe wisdom and righteousness of the Divine 
procedure. Discipline by trial is an essential ele- 
ment in the Christian’s sanctification and instruc- 
tion. Our adorable Lord, as man, exemplified this 
truth in his own personal history. We read that, 
‘ Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
thethings which hesuffered.’ Thelesson which Christ 
learned—to him a new one—avas the lesson of obe- 
dience, obedience to the will of his Father in suffering. 
As the curse dilated before him into more perfect 
and awful proportion, he came to learn more of the 
evil of sin, and more of the difficulties of redemp- 
tion, and so more deeply the lesson of obedience— 
doing and suffering the will of God. It is thus our 
blessed Lord was perfected through suffering. And 
this is the school in which the ‘many sons’ Christ 
is bringing to glory learn submission to the Father’s 
will. ‘The discipline which was becoming in the 
case of the Head cannot be without its need and its 
blessing in the case of its members.. There is much 
—many deep truths of God, and many holy lessons 
of practical Christianity—to be learned in the path- 
way trodden by the Saviour, which can be learned 
in no other path—the path of afilictive disciplino. 
If submission to the Divine will is ever learned, be- 
yond all question it is where Christ learned it—by 
the things which we suffer. Tho pathway may be 
through the furnace, whitened sevenfold with the 
heat; but if your will has become more pliant with 
the will of your heayenly Father, if the Christian 
character has become purified, and the graces of 
the Holy Spirit have become strengthened, and a 
wider and a freer scope has been given to faith, and 
hope, and love, then ought we not to rejoice in 
tribulation, and exclaim, ‘ He hath done all things 
well ?’”—0O. Winslow, D.D. 

‘‘Nothing is more suitable than that an afflicted 
life should be a life of much prayer. Much afflic- 
tion hath a natural aptitude to incline men this 
way. ‘In their affliction they will seek me early’ 
(Hos. vy. 15). Itis a dictate of nature, even when 
grace hath as yet no possession ; but which, through 
God’s blessing, may by this means help to introduce 
it; for it urges the soul toward God, who is the 
God of all grace, obliges it to converse with him, 
whereby somewhat better may be gained than is 
sought, In their afflictions they will be submissive 
and lie at my feet, saith God; they will seek me 
early, from whom otherwise I should never hear, it 
may be, all their life long. Oh, that we would 
understand the matter thus, when God afflicts in 
such kind as that his hand touches our very botie 
and flesh! This is the design of it—to make us 
pray, to bring us upon our knees, to put us intoa 
supplicating posture. If he can, upon any terms, 
hear from us, though we seck him but for bodily 
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ease and refreshing, it may be a means of the 
greatest advantage to us ere God have done with us, 
when once he has brought us by this means to 
treat; when he has brought us into a more tract- 
able disposition there is hope in the case. If thus 
he open our ear to discipline, and bo to us an 
interpreter, one of a thousand, to show us his 
righteousness, he may seal instruction to us and 
save our soul from going down to the pit, having 
found for us a ransom.”—John Howe, M.A. 

“The Christian led astray becomes a proper 
subject for Divine chastisement and compassion. 
As God abhors that which is evil, how plausible or 
flattering soever it may be to us, he must discover 
that abhorrence; and this he usually does by 
afilictive dispensations. It is often seen that 





worldly trouble and disappointment, nay, even 
relative affliction and bereaving providences, do 
not convince many of their error, do not banish 
self and the world from their hearts. Hence ap- 
pears the necessity of personal afiliction.. This is 
often the last and most effectual means which the 
Lord employs for the good of his: people. This 
makes the person see the evils of which he is 
chargeable; and then he can most feelingly say, 
‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray : but now,’ 
while under affliction, and after its removal, ‘ have 
I kept thy word.’ Having found comfort in his 
affliction, from the quickening influence of the 
Word of God, he can now say, ‘I know, O Lord, 
that thy judgments are right, and that thou in 
faithfulness hast afflicted me.” ’—dJ. Laban, 


HOW WE CROSSED THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS INTO 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BY VISCOUNT MILTON, F.R.G.S., AND W. B. CHEADLE, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


ax se HEN the discovery of gold 

Ge in British Columbia raised 

that colony into consider- 

able importance, the idea of 

connecting it with Canada, 

by a road across the continent 

of America, which should pass 

through British territory, na- 

turally suggested itself. ‘The 

Americans had already suc- 

ceeded in carrying a road and 

telegraph line across the Rocky 

Mountains into California, and thus proved the prac- 

ticability of establishing communication through an 

immense tract of unsettled country. In 1860, Cap- 

tain Palliser and Dr. Hector found several passes 

through the great barrier of the Rocky Mountains, 

which they represented as presenting no great 

obstacles to the formation of a road. But these 

lay far to the south of the great gold-fields of 

Cariboo, and were in somewhat dangerous proximity 

to the American frontier. Dr. Hector, indeed, at- 

tempted to cross the mountains further north, in 

order to reach the head waters of the Thompson 

River, but encountered forests so dense and en- 

cumbered, that he.judged it impossible to proceed, 

and turned south to the more open country on the 
Columbia. : 

The Leather Pass, lying in about the same lati- 
tude as Cariboo, had formerly been used by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as a portage from the 
Athabasca River to the Fraser, but had long been 
abandoned, on account of the many casualties 
which occurred in the navigation of the latter 
river. 

In the summer of 1862 we left England, deter- 
mined to reach Cariboo, if possible, Wy the most 
direct route, taking the Leather Pass, and explor- 
ing the hitherto unknown region of the north 
branch of the Thompson River. We reached Fort 
Garry, in the Red River Settlement, on the 12th of 





August, and there learned that a large band of emi- 
grants, some 200 in all, and chiefly Canadians, had 
passed through in the preceding spring, on their 
way to British Columbia overland. Finding that 
the season was too far advanced to allow of our 
crossing the mountains before winter, we travelled 
on as far as Fort Carlton, on the north branch of 
the Saskatchewan, and turning almost due north 
for about seventy miles, built a rough log hut at a 
beautiful place called La Belle Prairie, and went 
into winter quarters. We spent our time in hunt- 
ing and trapping, and served an apprenticeship in 
hardship and privation most useful to us in our 
subsequent difficulties. When the thaw set in at 
the beginning of April, we again started westward, 
along the North Saskatchewan by Fort Pitt, to 
Edmonton. This was the last place where we 
could obtain supplies or assistance until reaching 
some post in British Columbia, 600 or 700 miles 
distant; and here we made our final preparations 
for crossing the mountains. The people of the Fort 
informed us that the large band of emigrants had 
crossed by the Leather Pass, and on reaching Téte 
Jaune’s Cache had divided, one portion descending 
the Fraser on rafts, the other striking south for the 
Thompson River. Another party of five had fol- 
lowed later in the summer, intending to descend 
the Fraser in canoes. Nothing was known of-the 
ultimate fate of any of them.* 

* During our stay in British Columbia afterwards, we met 
several of these adventurous pioneers, and learned the story of 
their travels. The party which descended the Fraser all ar- 
rived safely at Fort George, after many narrow escapes, and 
suffering considerable hardship. Those who followed the 
Thompson were obliged to abandon all their horses, sixtyrin 
number, and several men were drowned in the rapids. The 
third party of five, who descended the Fraser in canoes, suffered 
horribly. The canoes were swamped in some rapids; two of 
the party gained the shore, and the other three a rock in the 
middle of the stream, These were rescued after two days by 


their companions, but were so dreadfully frost-bitten and ex- 


hausted, t they were unable to proceed. Their comrades 
erected a rude shelter for them, cut a large supply of firewood, 
and leaving them their scanty remnant of provisions, set out on 


foot to obtain assistance at Fort George, which they expected 
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On the 3rd of June we left Edmonton, with a 
train of twelve horses, six of them packed with our 
baggage, pemmican, and flour. The only luxuries 
we took with us were tea, salt, and tobacco. Our 
party was, perhaps, as curious a collection as ever 
set out on an expedition as difficult, and even dan- 
gerous, as this was likely to prove. In addition to 
ourselves (two) were five others—viz., Baptiste Su- 
pernat, a French half-breed, who professed to know 
the country as far as Téte Jaune’s Cache, whom we 
had engaged as head man and guide; another half- 
breed, commonly called ‘‘ The Assiniboine,” a man 
with only one hand, and a murderer—this last 
peculiarity we did not, however, know of at the 
time; his wife and son, the latter a boy of thirteen. 
We had been very, very unwilling to take the 
woman and boy, but ‘‘ The Assiniboine” refused to 





accompany us on any other condition; and as we 


bears ; unable to sleep at night for fear the horses 
should trample on him, or Indians or wild beasts 
attack the camp. Afraid to touch a horse, and 
unable to handle an axe, his sole employment con- 
sisted in bewailing the hardships of his position 
and prophesying greater evils for the future, com- 
forting himself by the perusal of Paley’s ‘‘ Eyi- 
dences of Christianity,” which he failed not to 
study diligently three times every day of the threo 
months our journey lasted. From Lake St. Ann’s, 
fifty miles beyond Edmonton, to Jasper House, at 
the foot of the mountains, the forest is almost un- 
broken. The surface of the country is slightly un- 
dulating, and vast pine swamps fill up the shallow 
valleys. <A day’s journey in this region consists of 
floundering through bogs and swamps, and con- 
stant scrambling and plunging over the fallen 
timber, which lies strewn, crossed and interlaced, 
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were exccedingly anxious to secure tho services 
of so accomplished a hunter and voyageur, we at 
length consented. There is little doubt that this 
eventually proved our salvation, and that ‘‘ Tho 
Assiniboine” would have followed the example of 
Baptiste, who deserted, and left us to our fate, 
had he not been hampered with his family, and 
thus compelled to follow the provisions and our 
fortunes. And lastly, Mr. O’B——, a gentleman 
of considerable classical attainment, but of a mar- 
vellous timidity and helplessness; throughout the 
jqprney unhappy during the day from a continual 
fear of losing the way, or being devoured by grisly 
to reach in six days. But they had miscalculated the distance ; 
the way lay through dense, encumbered forests, and the snows 
of winter set in before they arrived, almost dead, after twenty- 
one — travelling. The Indians were sent out to seek those 
left behind, but returned unsuccessful, owing to the amount of 


snow which had fallen. Their remains were discovered in the 
&pring, and there appears little doubt that one of these unfor- 





tunate men, maddened by hunger, bad killed and eaten his two 
companions, 


across the path and on every side. Having forded 
the Pembina River, we reached the McLeod on the 
16th of June. Here our guide Baptiste deserted, 
carrying off with him our best horse ard our only 
large axe. We, however, determined to proceed, 
and although ‘‘ The Assiniboine” had never before 
set foot in this region, we trusted to his wonderful 
sagacity to find the road. Shortly afterwards we 
had a somewhat narrow escape of losing all our 
property, if not our lives. We had made a largo 
fire for the benefit of the horses, while resting in 
the middle of the day, the smoke affording them 
some protection against the swarms of gad-flies and 
mosquitoes which tormented them. In struggling 
to supplant one another in the most favourable 
positions, they kicked some of the burning brands 
amongst the thickly-set pines, in the middle of 
which we were encamped, and in a moment the 
woods were on fire. By the greatest exertions we 
succeeded in preventing it from surrounding us. 
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One horse was severely burnt, but no other damage 
occurred. 

After striking the Athabasca river, we followed 
its right bank until arriving opposite Jasper House. 
We were now fairly in the Rocky Mountains, and 
high up a mountain side, whither the trail led us, 
we had one of the most magnificont views it was 
ever our fortune to behold. Hundreds of feet 
below rushed the torrent of the Athabasca, now 
swollen to its height, bearing along great pine-trees 
like straws in the powerful current; around us, on 
every side, huge snow-capped mountains towered 
up, with strange fantastic peaks; in the valley 
beneath, the little white building, surrounded by 
a perfect garden of wild flowers of the most bril- 
liant and varied colours, edged along the mountain 
slopes by the brightest green. Crossing the Atha- 
basca by raft, we now followed the Myette, which 
stream we were compelled to traverse no less than 
six times. Swollen like the Athabasca, the waters 
raged and boiled round the great rocks and boulders 
which beset its bed, and rushed over the shoulders 
of the horses as they stemmed the current; several 
of them lost their footing, and were borne far away 
down the stream. Mr. O’B , haying narrowly 
escaped disaster on two previous occasions, once 
when on horseback, and again when fording on 
foot, here crossed triumphantly, holding on with 
both hands to the flowing tail of the doctor’s horse. 
Leaving the Myette, we came upon several small 
streams running to the west, and thus learned that 
we had unconsciously passed the height of land, 
and shortly after struck the Fraser, a little above 
its expansion into Moose Lake. Our course now 
lay along the right bank of this river, and the 
travelling at this point became exceedingly difficult 
and harassing. ‘lhe river and lake had overflowed 
their banks up tothealmost perpendicular mountain- 
sides of the valley. The trail was entirely under 
water, and for moro than two days we were almost 
constantly wading, the horses being generally up 
to their girths, or floating about in deep water, to 
the great damage of flour and pemmican. At times 
accumulations of driftwood barred the passage 
along the shore, and we were compelled to scale the 
mountain-side; many of the horses slipped and 
rolled down into the water, when we had to unpack 
them and carry up their loads ourselves, to enable 
them to re-ascend. Two of the animals strayed 
over the bank into the stream, and were swept 
away ina moment. One was rescued by the intre- 
pedity of ‘‘The Assiniboine,” the other lost, and with 
him all our tea, salt, and tobacco, our instruments, 
spare clothes, and ammunition, except what we had 
on our persons at the time. We reached Téte 
Jaune’s Cache, on the west side of the mountains, 
on the 17th of July; but, although we had crossed 
the main ridge, we were still surrounded by snow- 
clad mountains, which stretched away as far as the 
eye could reach in every direction. At this place 
we found two families of Shoushwap Indians; they, 
however, could give us little information about the 
country to the south or west, and were unable to 
furnish us with a guide. We now crossed the 
Fraser, and struck losont due south, following the 
emigrants’ trail of the preceding summer. At the 
passage of the Canoe River, one of the tributaries 
of the Columbia, our raft was carried by the rapid 
current under a large pine which grew horizontally 
out of the bank, and closely overhung the water, 





in which its lower branches were submerged. The 
raft was sucked under water, and its occupants 
brushed off like flies; but, fortunately, no lives were 
lost. The provisions were, however, considerably 
damaged by the water, and a portion of the baggage 
swept away. 

In six days after leaving The Cache we came to 
the junction of the two main branches of the North 
Thompson. The trail now led up to the north-west 
branch in the direction of Cariboo, but quickly 
came to an end. The emigrants had been compelled 
to abandon the attempt to cut their way through to 
the Cariboo district; and we afterwards discovered 
their track following the main river to the south. 
This we pursued for two days, when it also came 
abruptly to an end in two large camps, in which 
were strewn pack-saddles and harness; and near at 
hand great trees cut down, with heaps of chips and 
splinters. We searched in every direction, but 
could find no track forward. 

The truth, serious enough, was now forced upon 
us, that the emigrants, despairing of cutting their 
way through forests so dense and encumbered, had 
made large rafts, and thus descended the river to 
Kamloops. Yor us to follow their example seemed 
to. be impossible. To make a proper raft, with our 
weakened forces and one small axe, would havo 
occupied many days. We could not abandon our 
horses, which would probably be our only resourco 
for food, for our provisions were now reduced to 
three days’ rations. Nor were we competent to 
manage that most unmanageable of all transports, a 
large raft, on a river full of rocks and rapids, like 
the Thompson. We therefore decided to cut our 
way through the forest. 

No one who has not seen a primeyal forest, where 
trees of gigantic size have grown and fallen undis- 
turbed for ages, can form any idea of the collection 
of timber, or the impenctrable character of such a 
region. ‘The fallen trunks—green, or déad, aid in 
every stage of decay—lay piled around, frequently 
forming barriers of six or seyen feet high on every 
side. ‘The ground in many parts was covered with 
a thick growth of American dogwood and aralea— 
the latter, a tough-stemmed trailer, often growing 
as high as the shoulders, and covered on the stem 
and leaves with sharp spines, which pierced through 
our clothes, and made the hands and legs of the 
panos scarlet with myriads of punctures. The 

orses met with continual disasters—miring in 
bogs, falling over rocks, or getting helplessly 
entangled amongst the fallen timber. We reduced 
our meals to two a-day, and those of the seantiest, 
eked out occasionally with partridges, skunks, 
squirrels, and martens. Day after day passed on, 
and there was no appearance of more open country, 
or any sign that man had ever before visited this 
dismal region. The obstructions continued as 
great as ever, and we had to keep chopping almost 
incessantly from morning till night; the woman 
taking her turn amongst the rest. On several 
occasions working hard all day, and not even rest- 
ing at noon, we did not advance a single mile. We 
made an attempt to escape out of the narrow valley 
in which we were confined; but the mountain- 
sides were too steep, and the horses rolled down 
one after the other. On the 7th of August our 
provisions came entirely to an end; and on the 9th 
we killed one of the horses, and dried the meat. 
Although we used the strictest economy, this 
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suppiy lasted us only nine days. During this time 
the country before us showed no sign of improve- 
ment. We were still shut. in. by lofty mountains, 
and the forest stretched away as far as we could 
see. The horses became mere skeletons, having 
lived for weeks on nothing but twigs, or scanty 
patches of marsh grass and equisetum. ‘The 
Assiniboine” began to murmur loudly, declarin 
it useless to attempt to extricate ourselves, an 
Mr. O’B—— to lament his hard fate with in- 
creased earnestness. 

On the 17th we rested in a dreary beaver swamp 
to kill another wretched animal, and the following 
day were inspirited by observing the marks of an 
axe upon some timber. 

On the 2lst we observed the tracks of horses, 
and the next day hit upon a faintly-marked trail, 
where the trees had been ‘‘ blazed” a long time 
ago, and old marten-traps at intervals convinced 
us that we had at length struck the extreme end 





of a trapping path from the fort. The valley 
began rapidly to expand, the hills became lower, 
and we fairly shouted for joy as we emerged from 
the gloom in which we had so long been im- 
risoned, on to a beautiful little prairie, and saw 

fore us a more open and park-like country. The 
trail was now good, and we proceeded without 
much difficulty. Our supply of horse-flesh again 
came to an end; but, on the 23rd, we met with 
Indians—the first human beings we had en- 
countered since leaving Téte Jaune’s Cache, six 
weeks before. From them we obtained potatoes 
and berries, and one of their number guided us 
within a few miles of Fort Kamloops, which we 
reached on the 29th, three months after leaving 
Edmonton. 


[Norr.—The map which accompanies this article has been 
specially engraved for the purpose, and all the places alluded to 
in the text will be found marked. The route followed from Red 
River to Victoria is indicated by the dotted line, ] 


GONE, 


NOTHER hand is beckon- 
ing us, 
Another call is given ; 
And glows once more with 
angel-steps 
The path which reaches 
heaven. 


Our young and gentle- 
: = friend whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 
Amid the frosts of autumn time 


Has left us, with the flowers. 


No paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay ; 

No shadow from the Silent Land 
Fell around our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down, ~ 
As sinks behind the hill 

The glory of a setting star— 

Clear, suddenly, and still. 


As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 





Eternal as the sky ; 


And like the brook’s low song, her yoico— 
A sound which could not die. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to heaven a Shining One, 
Who walked an angel here, 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew; 

And good thoughts, where her footsteps pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book: 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move; 
The breathing of an inward psalm— 
A canticle of love, 


We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire’s light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet ‘‘ Good night !” 
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DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLR, 


A HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


THOUGHT a hero was a great 
“Be man—& very, very great man,” 
41 said Robert Fielding to his 
mamta. 

She had been reading him a 
H tale about an orphan child, who, 
to keep his situation, had borne 
rough treatment by his master, 
a's, rathorthan thathis mothorshould 
—=—S——— want for bread; the tears came 
into Mrs. Fielding’s own eyes as she read how 
he eat the dry crust and the meagre fare with 
thanksgiving to Ged, and bore many a blue mark 
about him, whist, though it was a stripe of cruel 
punishment, wa8 indeed a scar of honour, inas- 
much as hie @idured it all for the love he bore his 
mother: thus ep ii the noblest sense, one 

of thie heroes of the iz ae 

It was here that Mrs: ng ing stopped to mect 
the wistful glances of her ne and to answer 
the query which commences this page. Before 
she had time to reply, Robert ran on thus— 

“Qcaur de Lion was a herd, wasn’t he? and 
wasn’t Napoleon one ? and Nelsdii too? and Frank- 
lin, who died in the Arctic seas? and isn’t Gari- 
baldi one ? that’s what I thought a hero Was;” said 
Robert; a littlé disappointed to think that a very 
humble little boy could be a hero, Without be- 
coming reiowned, and without even growing up to 
be @ man, ; 

Mrs. Fistaing wisely let him firo off all his rapid 
questions, and then she quictly said, ‘‘ True, Robert; 
in one sense, all these were heroes, and some day I 
will ern to you why the world calls them s0; 
but I should not like my little son to run away 
with the notion that to be a hero is to fight battles, 
or to conquer kingdoms, only: To be @ hero, is to 
be a brave man—a very brave Mian, to be morally 
brave, you know. You were a braver boy, the other 
day, when ydu told Dr. Spencer the truth at school, 
and got caned for the foolish aet»you did, rather 
than let suspicion rest on all your schoolféliows, than 
you were last week, when you folight young Afcher 
in the orchard, because he hit you first. Boys and 
men are often braver whett they don’t strike again 
than when they do; and they aed brave 
when they biffer shame, pain, mdckéry, eit want, 
a pee than be faithless to virtue and disdbedient 
to God.” 

* Can I bé.a@ hero; then, mamn ae” said. Robert, 
whose mind had been quite fired, with enthusiasm 
by sotiie stories he had read a¥otit Bdthe great 
heroes of thé world. 


“Certainly,” said Mrs. ue plenty of little vey 


opportunities will arise, in your Boyht ‘en, when 
roe can perform heroic action&, az a oi from 
experience how pleasant is the reward of a good 
conscience.” 

‘“‘T think I understand what you mean, mamma; 
but I wish you would tell me about some heroes— 


9? 


do you know any? 


«Come, now,” said Mrs. Fielding, ‘think of your 

Bible stories, and tell me of some, Robert.” 
_ This wasn’t so easy as being talked to; and at 
first Robert did not move his head from his mother’s 
lap, where it had been resting; at last, he lifted it 
up, and placed his chin on both his hands, medi- 
tatively, 

‘* Well, then,” he said, ‘“‘I suppose Daniel was a 
hero, when he would pray to God, with his win- 
dow open toward Jerusalem, even when he Was 
told that he must not do so. And I suppose tho 
three Hebrew youths were, when they were cast 
into the burning fiery furnace, rather than wor- 
ship the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar had 
set up. And—oh! a great many more,” said 
Robert; ‘but they lived a long while ago, and 
they all had to do with courts and kings, 
mainma; and you said that Z might be a hero, 
you know.” 

Mrs, Fielding saw that her work was ctit out 
now, She felt that it was a glorioi8 opportunity 
for meeting the inquisitive questioniiigs of her boy, 
and she resolved to achieve her task 88 WiSely and 
88 Well as she could. 

** Took here, Robert,” she said; ** as you Seem in- 
terested about heroes, I will try té tl yo fe 
little stories’ of those I have ar an fas 
of, in very humble life, if you would liké té listen 
to them as evening tales before you go to bed.” 

“Thank you! oh, thank yous mamma!” Baid 
Robert. And here & chorus of volepa broke in; ‘Do 
mamma!” for Charley, Mary, and Nelly Fielding 
had all left off playing at ball, and gatheied about 
their mamma. ,. ame 

“Very well,” she said; “We Will eolitiences to- 
morrow evening.” P : 

* * * * * * * * 

Such a pleasant group were gathered together in 
ge back parlour Teaklog oak oh the eae greon 
awn. 

**Qome, now,” said Mrs. sey to Mury and 
Nelly, ‘‘ you can work as well as listen; so bring 
your hice new be ak ies ” (their last birthday 
presents), ‘‘ while I tell you a story about a hero 
in humble life. ; ; 

“T once know Harry Strugglewell,” said Mis. 
Tt apa te of ~~ time be lived eae b ; aT 
an open-faced, clear-eyed, curly-headed boy; his 
mother once used to live in i neat Hits foliage 
outside the town, for Pn father wa foréman at 
|some Works there. ough a kind and honest 
| folloy, yet he neglectéd the great duty of fits ing 
‘his life; 3 _* halé arid hearty man, bu on 
a fever and died; leaving his a ee chil- 

en—Hurry, the éldest, ani > littlé sisters 
beside, Bu as Hot all. The imother was 
Wonk aiid ill Maher, and S8uld do but Little 

jor dear, how she pined! 1 


rete iat we ory and give W 
wee bit of help, t Mg thought Bite wotld bose be 





| where the wicked cease, from troubling, and the 


weary are at rest.’ They must all have gone to the 
poorhouse but for Harry; he got a place in one 
of the factories at eight shillings a week; and his 
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“Like a little Napoleon.” —p. 214. 


master used to pay him his weekly wages in money 
like a little pyramid—first the half-crown, then the 
two-shilling piece, then threeshillings, andasixpence 


to be the top-stone to the whole. Oh, how the joy- 
bells used to ring in his little heart when he brought 
the money home ; and how his mother’s eyes glis- 
tened with gratitude and joy! Harry was then 
about twelve years old, and was very fond of books— 
first and foremost, the best of all books, the Bible; 
which is oldest in history, sweetest in poetry, pro- 
foundest in philosophy, and, above all, able to make 
us wise unto salvation; then he read even Milton and 
Macaulay, and could understand them and enjoy 
them. Learning was his life—his joy. One day, 
having saved four separate sixpences, he went to 
his favourite old book-stall to pick up some choice 
book, and a gentleman, who had before noticed 


him, and talked to him, became at length so de- | 


lighted with the lad, that he offered to educate him, 


| and to send him to a public school. Would he like 
to go? It was a fine opening, and Harry’s heart 
leapt for joy—it was the very ambition of his little 
life to be a scholar and a student; think of that— 
only think! And the gentleman meant it all, for 
Mr. Marsh, tho bookseller, said that he had sent 
other boys before. 

‘* Harry went home to meditate upon it; and, 
above all, when he got into his little bedroom with 
the sloping roof (they had lodgings in a back street 
now), he lifted up his little heart in prayer to God. 
He thought of the day when his father lay dead, 
and how he had vowed within himself never to 
forget his own dear mother. He sat up very late, 
and then he stole into his mother’s room, and saw 
her asleep, with her thin face upon the pillow, and 
his two little sisters nestling in each other’s arms 
in the tiny bed beside. And then he remembered 
‘that the bread of that little household mainly 
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depended on him ; that mother earned such a trifle 
at her needle; and that they could scarcely live 
without his weekly wages. He went back to his 
attic room, and his little prospect faded away, like 
the dissolving views you saw last week when 
you visited Aunt Sheppard ; and then he cried a 
bit, and prayed a bit, and then walked up and 
down his bedroom, with folded arms, like a little 
Napoleon. 

‘« «Tt’s settled now,’ he said to himself. ‘It’s my 
duty to stand by mother; and, mother,’ he said, 
aloud, without intending to be an actor, ‘I will 
stand by you, that I will! I'll work with my hands 
instead of my head, because it’s best for you. So, 
good night, now,’ he said to his imaginary au- 
dience, and jumped into bed. 

‘‘He was up and out early, planning how k 
tell the gentleman, and what to say to him. At 
last he thought he should break down if he tried 
to speak it, so he would write a line. He go 
his little deal desk now, and this was the letter he 
wrote :— 

‘‘ResPpECTED Sir, — Your offerto send me to a public school 
was very kind, and I should like to go; but I am very Rapp 
where I am now at work, The work is hard and the how 
are long; but then I have been used to it, and master pays 
me regularly, and it helps my mother. 

“ Yours, sir, very gratefully, 
“Tarry STRUGGLEWELL, 


“1 his surprise he got a letter by post next day 
—the first he ever received. It ran thus :— 


« That settles the matter}; you're best where you are. 
“Hi. HF. 


«“ The next day Harry was back at his hard work. 
He did not know then that the time would come 
when he would bein Mr. F ’s office, and go to an 
excellent evening school, and be made a man of. 
No; he only knew then that he had given up the 
brightest hope of his boyish life, and, for the sake of 
the loved ones of home, madé that greatest of all 
conquests—the conquest of himself. Many poople 
knew nothing of Harry’s struggle; but your papa 
found it out at the Sunday-school. Soon after, 
the class were reading that beautiful verse begin- 
ning, ‘Deny yourself,’ and he happened to ask 
Harry what he thought self-denial was. Then 
the whole of his past trouble came out, and heSaid, 
‘But I’m very happy now.’ That little fellow 
fought a braver battle than those in the arenas of 
the Roman Coliseum, which you read of in your 
Roman History the other day; those were feats of 
physical fearlessness, but this was moral courage ; 
there the combatants were cheered and stimulated 
by thousands of spectators, but Harry fought out 
his battle in the quiet arena of his own heart. He 
was a hero indeed. For greater is he that con- 
quercth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
Yes,” said Mrs, Fielding, ‘‘he was little hero 
Harry.” 

“Oh, thank you, mamma,” broke out the little 
audience; ‘‘thank you!” 

‘‘Tell us another, do, there’s a dear, precious 
mother, do!” said Mary. 

‘‘ Not this evening, my child,” said Mrs. Field- 
ing. ‘‘It is time now for you each to say your 
prayers; and then trot off to bed. Good night, 
good night.” 

And away trotted the little ones right merrily. 





LOVE. 


HILDREN, can you tell what 

God is?” I once asked an 

infant class this question, 

when several answered at 

once, ‘‘ Yes, I know. God 

is a spirit.” That is true; 

but one quiet, blue-eyed 

girl looked timidly at me, 

and then said, ‘God is 

24 love.” 

< Is not that a good descrip- 

tion of God? ‘The dear 

little girl gave a sweet answer, so we took that 
verse for our lesson, and I am sure hi§ loving ear 
heard the words when they all repeated with ono 
Voice the precious verse. Every morning, after we 


4 | sing a hymn, we take a motto or verse from the 


Bible for the lesson of the day; and all repeat in 

concert over and over until they ryt it perfectly. 

The Bible is full of beautiful and true verses, but 

there could not be one more wpe and dear to us 
than the three words, ‘‘ God is love.” 

He it is who placed us in these homes of comfort, 
who keeps us in peace and pafety; who spares tho 
lives of those we love, and who gives us all that wo 
have to make us happy. Was it not, His loving 
hand that made all the beatitiful world, carpeted 
the hills and valleys with ¥élvet grass, made tho 
flowers to bloom and ae ieir sweet perfume to the 
air, Mads the 6 ing trees with their denso 
shade, and the flowing water and the running 
brooks ? = 

He makes the stin to risé and give us its light 
and warmth; and when We are weary with tho 
cares, and dutios, and pleasures of the day, He 
brinigs the cool and still night i rest. He sonds 
sléép to the tired eyelids ; and whilé our a 
heads lie still through the hotirs of darkness, Ho 
who ‘“‘never slumbers nor sleeps” keeps watch 
over every pillow. It makés no differetice to Him 
whether it is a king or a beggar—whether it is a 
petted child whose downy bed is covered with 
silken comforts and curtained with lace, or a pale, 
sorrowful face pinched with want, and a hand that 
has laboured hard all day; the same God of love 
sends sweet, refreshing sleep. 

Hehas done so many great things for us, that we 
are apt to forget our common blessings. We some- 
times remember to thank Him for keeping us from 
harm, for saying our lives; but what child when 
he is thirsty, and enjoys a drink of cool, refreshing 
water, remembers that it is His love which supplies 
it? Did you ever think how dreadful it would be 
to die of thirst ? 

Many, many years ago, a woman and her son 
were trayelling across a dry, barren wilderness, 
Early in the morning they rose up, and the father 
of the boy put a bottle of water and some bread 
apes the mother’s shoulder, and bade them farewell. 
They started, and hour after hour walked on their 
weary way. The sun rose higher and hotter, and 
at last the little boy’s feet were tired, and ho 
wanted to rest. But hardest of all, the dry, hot 
wind of the desert had parched his throat and lips, 
the water in the bottle was gone, and he longed for 
a cool, fresh drink, His mother tried to encourage 
him, but alas! sho had no water to give him, and 
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at last he cried in an agony of thirst. It almost 
broke his mother’s heart, and she laid him down 
under one of the few stunted trees or shrubs that 
grew there, and then she went off a little way, for 
sho could not bear to see her darling boy dying 
there before her eyes. Alone in the dreary 
wilderness, with her suffering child, what could 
she do? 

One eye beheld her distress as she wept bitter 
tears of sorrow. While she cried to Him, an angel 
stood beside her and-said that ‘‘ God had heard the 
voice of the lad.” She looked, and there, in the dry 
sands at her side, wasa well of water. . Can you not 
think how eagerly she took the famished boy in her 
arms, bathed his throbbing head, and wetted his 
parched lips; and as he drank the sweet, cool water, 
and heard the dripping sound while his mother 
filled the empty bottle, whether he expressed it in 
bee . or not, do you not think he felt that ‘‘ God is 

ove P” 


THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
“The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 


are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.”—Matt. xi. 5. 


Gif, mratks I should have loved to stand, 
ij Just side by side, and hand in hand, 


a > One with that dear disciple band. 


To sce the Saviour’s smiling face, 
As, full of mercy and of graco, 
Among them all he took his place! 


To watch the blind receive his sight, 
Just at one look of love and light, 
From Him, the Christ, the Infinite ! 


To mark the lame man walk again, 
The leper healthful, freed from pain, 
The deaf man list’ning mercy’s strain ! 


To see how death, itself subdued, 
Gave back, from earth’s dark solitude, 
The dead man with new life imbued ! 


Dear children, as you read my lay, 
Perhaps through wistful tears you say, 
Our Jesus now is far away ! 


Then let me tell you, for your cheer, 
That this same Christ is very near: 
You see him not, but he is here! 


Here to unfold your spirit’s sight, 
To bid you walk in heavenly light, 
To wash your soul and make it white! 


To raise you from the death of sin, 
And all your young affections win, 
A holier life-course to begin! 


And when you enter through his grace, 
The Holy Land, the sinless place, 
Then you shall see Him face to face! 





LOOKING AT THE FRUIT. 


, HAT is Ellie Stapelton. She 
is looking — thro the 
j barred window of the rec- 
tor’s outhouse at some very 
beautiful fruit. which has 
been placed there; to keep it 
Y cool and fresh for the mor- 
row. Look, the chain of the 
hamper is loosened, and a great 
deal of the fruit has been taken out, 
probably because it was too tightly 

packed together. 

It was sent all the way from London, that 
supply of fruit, as a present to the rector’s youngest 
son, Albert, whose birthday was on the morrow. 

I must do Ellie the justice to say that she did 
not know the fruit was there till she was face to 
face with it, standing with her little round face 
between the bars, and her small fat hands grasp- 
ing them tightly. She had run down the green 
path, chasing a white butterfly; and it had flown 
in through that window: so it was but the thought 
of a moment to pile up two or three bricks that 
were lying on the road, and look in through the bars, 
to see where the little creature was hiding itself. 

What a sight presented itself to her! Pears, 
ples, lums, grapes, apricots, figs, all spread out 
before her. lHllie forgot the. silken “Butterily, 
though it was sleeping happily under the grape 
leaves—she did not care to look at it. One enor- 
mous peach was so very near her, that, by putting 
her left arm carefully through the bars, she found 
she could touch it. Then Ellie thought how nico 
it was to have such fruit on one’s birthday; and 
she wished Albert’s birthday would come round 
very often. Such a pleasant fragrance came from 
that large peach, it was almost as good as eating 
it to smell it—yet not quite. It made her mouth 
water, standing so proyokingly there right before 
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er. 
It could be no harm just to taste it; and Ellio 
managed, with the tips of her fingers, to roll it 
close up to the window-frame. Then she held on 
to the bars firmly again, saying to herself, as she 
did so— 

‘‘T have bruised and soiled the sides of the peach 
very much in moving it; it will not be much worse 
if I take a good bite.” 

Ellie looked cautiously all round her, to see if 
any one was near. No one was in the lane, so sho 
thrust in her arm, and the tempting peach was soon 
in the little rosy mouth : and not one Bite was taken, 


| but two or three large mouthfuls. Ellie was clever 
| at her work, for she managed to put back the peach 


in such a way that the damaged part rested on the 
ground, and would not be all at once observed. 

She got down again very safely ; but the spark- 
ling sunlight seemed to have changed into a dull 
glare, and the horse-chestnut tree, that had been so 
beautifully streaked with gold, seemed one mass of 
shadow. 

Ellie busied herself in rubbing her little hands 
together, to get the brick-dust off them. 

** How silly I am to be so uncomfortable!” she 
thought. ‘‘ What can be tho harm of tasting a 

each? I know Albert would have given it to me, 
if he had thought I wanted it.” 

This was not conscience speaking to the little 
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“ Standing with her little round 


girl, it was deceit, trying to imitate the voice of 
conscience; but all the while Ellie listened, she 
knew there was no truth in what it said. 

Ellie had lost her mother, but her elder sister 
Margery was quite maternal in her care of the 
child. As Ellie kneeled at the side of her little 
white-curtained bed that night, she prayed her 
Saviour to forgive her the sins of the past day; 
and an hour after, when Margery came into the 
room, she was sleeping calmly, her brown, wavy 
hair lying on the pillow; her breathing was gentle, 
her small rosy lips were slightly apart, and her 
innocent mouth looked as if it never could have 
been guilty of those stolen bites. 

Ellie was not at all herself the next day. Even 
when in her best muslin frock and white kid gloves, 
more than one person observed how sad the little 
round face looked. 

When they got to the rector’s they played at 
‘* Tide and Seek ” on the lawn, and then at ‘‘ Cro- 
quet.” Indoors they had all sorts of innocent games 
—‘‘ Proverbs,” ‘ Post,” ‘‘Cross Questions and 
Crooked Answers,” ‘‘The Family Carriage,” &c. 
Then, with their eyes shut, they drew little pigs, 
and were in peals of laughter when they found 
they had placed the eye far away from the head, 
and the tail at some distance from the body. They 
acted charades, too, for the rector was a man who 
loved to see young people amusing themselves, and 
you might have heard their peals of merry laughter 
a great way off. Even Ellie for awhile forgot her 
fault, and boar too. 

Miss Somers, Albert’s aunt, was there—one of 
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( those kind maiden ladies who seem to go about the 
| world as a blessing. She came up to Ellie yery 
sweetly, and pushing back the child’s abundant 
hair from her forehead, said she was glad to see her 
enjoying herself so much. ‘Albert is the only one 
among us,” she said, ‘‘ not quite as happy as I could 
wish. His father suspects him of haying got in at 
the barn window, and taking thence some fruit—not 
that it can be called stealing, for the fruit was all 
his. Still, Mr. Somers says it was very underhand 
conduct, and very disgraceful of him toget in through 
the barred window; and what grieves him most of 
all is, that Albert persists in saying he has not 
been near the place.” 

You can guess why little Ellie’s cheek turned so 
pale, and why such a sickness of heart came over 
her. She wished Albert had no birthday; or that 
there was no such thing as fruit in the world— 
there was no mote fun for her that evening. 
She could not touch her supper—she could not 
look at Albert, because she knew, if she did, the 
tears would be standing in her eyes; but before 
she went home she determined to tell the rector 
that Albert was not guilty. 

Although Mr. Somers was a benevolent-looking 
man, yet his thick eye-brows, and bushy, iron- 
grey whiskers made Ellie a little afraid of him; 
she thought, at least, that he would be sure to look 
very sternly on a naughty child; and so she spoke 
first to Miss Somers, who shed tears at the little 
girl’s avowal, and smiled very sweetly on her as she 
took her into the rector’s library, where he stood 
' waiting to receive her, : 
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Ellie, with sobs and tears, confessed her fault; 
and then Mr. Somers told her that the Lord was 


pendently of the happiness you feel at taking from 
Albert the imputation of blame, you a feel 


very pitiful, and that the blood of Christ Jesus | assured that He is smiling on you who, ‘ if we con- 
cleansed from all sin. ‘‘ You have done quite right, 
my love,” he said, ‘‘ to tell of your fault, for, inde- 


TRUE TO 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE COUNSEL FOR THE PLAINTIFF, 


HE charge having been read, and the 
preliminary arrangements having 
been gone through, Mr. Bellus, who 
had been sitting down, looking as wise 

» as he conveniently could, started up, 

and addressed his worship, or his 

“ wuship,” as he called him. 

He began by a highly-spiced eulogy 
on Mr. Isaacs, the well-known, 

4 highly-respected jeweller of No. —, 
Cheapside ; a man of princely liberality and great cele- 
brity. “Mr, Isaacs, your wuship,” he said, “is a man so 
frank and open himself, that he is very little disposed 
to suspect others of deceit, Trustful, truthful, confiding, 
my client was one of the victims of those absconded 
bankrupts, Faulkner and Mostyn. Your wuship, the 
very day Mostyn made away, he desired Mr. Isaacs to 
send him several diamond brooches of value, and several 
gold watches, with chains, &c, &c.,on approval. Mostyn, 
your wuship, was an old customer, had dealt largely 
with Mr, Isaacs, and had paid honourably for the 
goods he selected up. to the time of his last order. 
He had often had a large assortment sent him to choose 
from, and those he rejected had always been punctually 
returned to Mr. Isaacs. On the last occasion, he sent 
six diamond brooches of great value, and a number of 
expensive gold watches, with costly chains. None of 
these were ever returned to him. He was obliged to 
conclude that Mostyn had carried them off with him, 
perhaps had ordered them expressly for that base, 
nefarious purpose. My client, your wuship, felt the 
honest indignation a noble, confiding heart always feels 
when its trust is betrayed; but he was not a man to 
torment himself about unavoidable misfortune. He 
resigned himself to his heavy loss, and locked up in 

his own mind the sad result of his implicit faith in a 

villain. My client, your wuship, had ceased to trouble 

himself about the matter, when lo! on Saturday last, at 
bee J p.m., there stalks into his shop the prisoner at the 
ar.” 

Mr. Bellus then proceeded to state the circumstances 
under which Mr. ye recognised the brooch, with 
which the reader is already acquainted. In the course 
of his observations he produced the brooch for the in- 
spection of the Court. 


Mr. Isaacs took a morocco case from his breast-pocket | gi 


and handed it to Mr. Barker, who handed it to the 
counsel for the prosecution. That learned gentleman 
opened the case, and held it for a minute or two so that 
the sunbeams fell on the brilliants, which reflected and 
refracted every ray of light. A buzz of surprise and 
admiration ran through the court as the snake-brooch 
sparkled and blazed on its satin bed. It was Mr, Barker 
bi had directed the counsel to display the brooch 
us, 
“Perhaps,” said the counsel, closing the case, and 
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fess our sins, is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness,’ ”’ 
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handing it to an official who stood near him, “ your 
wuship will be so good as to examine the article, which 
(supplied with five others equally splendid, and several 
gold watches and chains, to Mr. Mostyn), was suddenly 
offered for sale to Mr. Isaacs by the prisoner. Fancy 
his own property lying before him, your wuship——” 

“A moment, if you please, Mr. Bellus,” said the 
magistrate. “It seems to me to be a question whether 
this brooch was not Mr. Mostyn’s property.” 

“Your wuship,” said Bellus, turning very red, 
* Mostyn did not pay for it.” 

“Tt does not therefore follow that the brooch was the 
property of Mr. Isaacs,” said the magistrate. “The case 
seems to me to be a question of debt. I shall be glad to 
hear what witnesses you have to produce for the prose- 
cution.” 

“T have Mr, Isaacs himself, your wuship, two of his 
shopmen, and the policeman who took her into custody.” 

Mr. with his strongly-marked Jewish features 
and Jewish accent, did not impress any one very favour- 
ably. He, however, exhibited no such evil or malignant 
feeling, as those who fancy every Jew must be a Shylock 
had expected. He calmly stated the nature of his trans- 
actions with Mostyn, and the surprise he felt at recog- 
nising one of the valuable brooches he had sent him, in 
that presented by the old lady now in custody. He 
added : “Your worship, I have no wish to Senp the 
charge against one who seems to be an honesht lady ; and 
therefore, if my property is reshtored to me, I am willing 
to let her go in peash, and to drop all further investiga- 
tion.” 

“You mean,” said the magistrate, rather sternly, 
“that you are willing to compromise a felony, or what 
you consider to be one, if you are no loser by the trans- 
action, but, on the contrary, regain the lost valuable ? ” 

“ Why, your worship, as to compromishing a felony 
T’d shcorn the action, but there’sh no felony been proved. 
Shir——” said Isaacs, 

“ But it was on a charge of felony that the accused was 
brought here,” said the magistrate ; “and if this charge 
fall to the ground she must be acquitted; if not, the 
case must go to the sessions. And if the charge of 
felony be altogether unfounded, you have incurred a 
very grave responsibility, Mr. Isaacs, in giving her in 
c 2” 





* But in any cashe, your worship, I retain poshession 
of my own diamond brooch.” 

“We will speak of that presently, Mr. Isaacs,” said 

the istrate. “Have you any further evidence to 
ive? not, you may go down.” 
“T’ve nothing further to shay, except to recommend 
the poor old lady to -nershy, and to add that I’ve no 
wish to proshecute, but quite the revershe—as long as I 
regain poshession of my own property.” 

After Mr. Isaacs, the two shopmen and the policeman 
gave their evidence, and they completed the case for 
the plaintiff. 

Becky then, upon a hint from the policeman by her 
side, stood up, and curtseyed lowly and reverently to the 
magistrate, 
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“Rebecca Blore,” said his worship, “how did you 
obtain possession of the diamond brooch which you 
offered for sale to Mr. Isaacs ?” 

* Tt was entrusted to me by my mistress, my lord wor- 
ship,” said Becky ; “and she desired me to sell it for her.” 

“Did she tell you to take it to Mr. Isaacs’ shop?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“ Yes, she did, sir,” said Becky. 

“ Why did she fix on that shop ?” 

“* Because she had seen an advertisement in the paper, 
sir,” said Becky, “stating that Isaacs and Co. gave the 
full value for all articles of jewellery.” 

“Where do you and your mistress live ?” 

“ At Evertown, my lord.” 

“ And how did she become possessed of that diamond 
brooch ?” 

“ It was a present made to her, my lord.” 

“ By whom ? ” 

“ By—Mr.—Mostyn,” said Becky, reluctantly. 

Her reluctance to answer this question did not escape 
the magistrate, 

“ What is your mistress’ name?” he asked, 

Becky’s pale face became crimson. She was silent. 

Mr. Bellus popped up. “ Your worship, we must 
make the woman tell us her mistress’ name!” 

“ All in good time, Mr. Bellus,” said the magistrate. 
“Rebecca Blore, you must answer my question. What 
is your mistress’ name ? ” 

* Moore, my lord,” at length faltered Becky. 

* And her Christian name?” asked Mr. Bellus, again 
starting up. 

Becky made no reply. 

“ Do you know your mistress’ Christian name?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“T do, my lord.” 

«Then you must tell me what it is.” 

“ Her name is Eva,” sobbed poor Becky. 

A light at that moment flashed across the magistrate’s 
brain. It had begun to dawn a minute or two before, 
when Becky stated that Mostyn had presented the 
breoch to her mistress, and that the name of her mistress 
was Moore. He saw it all now. Some ten years ago, 
when he was a young man, full of poetry and romance, 
he had met, at a ball at Windsor, a Miss Eva Elton, who 
realised all he had ever conceived of grace and beauty in 
woman, 

She became the idol of his fancy, and had he been in- 
dependent he would have proposed to her. 

He saw her sometimes walking out with her old father, 
sometimes at church, but he never had had an oppor- 
tunity of being introduced to her. The business of life 
teok him to a distance; he saw her no more, but she 
was enshrined in his memory. ‘Three years later, he 
saw in the papers the marriage of Frederic Faulkner 
to Eva Elton. He knew Frederic Faulkner slightly, 
and he envied him as the happiest of men. He saw 
Tiya again at balls given by the Lady Mayoress; and 
every time he saw her, he thought her lovelier and 
more engaging. When the terrible smash came, he 
felt, very sorry for Faulkner Moore, whom he believed 
to have been Mostyn’s dupe; and he grieved deeply 
over the altered fortunes of the lovely Eva. He in- 
quired what had become of her, and heard she had 
retired with her only child into the country. 

‘What more likely than that Mostyn should have 
presented a diamond brooch to his vartner’s wife ?—what 
more likely than that she should b.ve resolved to sell an 
article too costly and showy for her to wear in 
poverty and obscurity? Accustomed to trace effects to 
their causes, he guessed that, for the sake of conceal- 
ment, she had dropped the now notorious name of 
Faulkner, and had retained the more common one of 
Moore—she had trusted her old servant with the brooch, 





aud the faithful old creature, knowing her mistress’ 


wish to conceal her identity, had been very unwilling to 
name her at all. 

All this, which has taken us some time to explain, 
flashed like lightning across the magistrate’s mind, and 
increased tenfold the sympathy and confidence he had 
felt from the first in Becky Blore. 

Becky had no witnesses to call, and the magistrate 
announced his decision as follows:—“The charge of 
felony preferred against the prisoner, falls to the 
ground, if, as she states, she was commissioned by her 
mistress to dispose of the diamond brooch in question, 
and if that brooch was given to her mistress by Mr. 
Mostyn. These statements must be verified; and 
although I have myself no doubt that she has spoken 
the truth, yet I feel obliged to remand her until in- 
quiries shall have been made at Evertown, to substan- 
tiate her account of this affair, Should it prove to be 
as she states, she has committed no offence of any kind. 
The brooch must, in that case, be handed over to the 
prisoner, since it was confided to her by ker mistress, 
who is its lawful possessor.” 

“Your worship,” said Mr, Bellus, starting up, “the 
brooch was never paid for by Mostyn; it was ono of 
several sent on approval,” 

“T need not remind you, Mr. Bellus, that goods en- 
trusted by a tradesman to a customer become that cus- 
tomer’s. And in the case of a bankrupt, his goods 
become the property of his creditors. ‘Ihe brooch, 
however, was Mostyn’s—he presented it to a lady, who 
confided it to her servant, to dispose of for her; at 
least, so that servant states. Inspector Rock,” he added, 
turning to the inspector, “I desire you will telegraph 


;at once to Eyertown to cause every inquiry to be 


made; andin the meantime, see that the prisoner is 
made as comfortable as the circumstances will admitof.”’ 

“ But, your worship,” said Mr. Isaacs —— 

“Allow me, your worship,” said Mr. Bellus, “ to ob- 
serve——” 

“Excuse me,” said the magistrate, “the Court has 
ruled. What is the next case, Inspector Rock? Seo 
that Rebecca Blore is taken care of till we hear from Ever- 
town. ‘The brooch will remain in the care of the Court 
till then; when, if Rebecca Blore’s statement is con- 
firmed, it will be handed over to her.” 

“Then it’s as good as in my hands already, my lord,” 
said Becky; “and I humbly thank you, my lord judge, 
and a greater Lord and a greater Judge—even the Lord 
of all, and the Judge of the whole earth, who has put it 
into your heart to discern the truth, and to do me justice.” 

Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Barker were vehement in action 
and loud in debate, and seemed very much disposed to 
dispute the justice of the magistrate’s decision; but 
a shout, in a stentorian voice, of “Silence in the 
court!” compelled them to desist, and they left the 
court in very ill-humour; Barker and Bellus advising 
Mr, Isaacs to appeal against the decision of the magis- 
trate. But Mr. Isaacs was not to be persuaded ; to all 
their arguments he replied, “T'll not go a shtep further 
in the matter. I was ill-advished to come here at all. 
I’ve had enough of it; I'll not shend good money after 
bad; sho, good morning to you. It’sh a bad job, and Til 
not make it worsh.” 

Meanwhile Becky, under the kind care of In- 
spector Rock, was taken to a comfortable room, with 
a good fire, and provided with an excellent dinner. 
This repast oyer, she was left with her best friend and 
constant companion, her Bible; and in perusing ib the 
time glided by, and evening closed in, 

At about six o’clovk, tea, with toast and eggs, 
was brought in and set before her; and she had just 
finished this refreshing repast, when Inspector Rock 
came in, and with him a gentleman whose hat was 
pulled down, and his collar up, so that at first she did 
not recognise him; but when he spoke Becky recol- 
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lected the voice of the magistrate who had decided upon 
her case, 

Becky rose and dropped her best curtsey, 

“T do not ask you who and what your mistress is,” he 
said ; “I believe I know her sad history ; all I wish to 
inquire of you, Rebecca Blore, is whether she is in 
distress, Ifshe is——” He took out his purse. 

“No, sir, no,” said Becky, colouring up. “ My lady 
has learnt to cut her coat according to her cloth, and to 
live within her sniall means,” 

‘* Well, Rebecca Blore,”’ said the magistrate, “she 
must be in trouble, or she would not part with her 
jewels, I wouldn’t offend her or you for the world; but 
{ saw her when she was the loveliest girl in the world, 
and I have never forgotten her. When your statements 
are confirmed, as I know they will be as soon as we hear 
from Evertown, I will put you in the way of safely dis- 
posing of the brooch to the best advantage, and now 
I beg you to accept this note, and keep it by you in case 
of a rainy day. No thanks, Rebecca; it is for my own 
peace and comfort Ido this. Good evening. I wish you 
well. Do not mention this to your lady. She would 
not remember me.” 

The next day, at noon, the confirmation of all Becky’s 
statements reached Inspector Rock; and while Becky 
was on her knees, returning thanks for her deliverance, 
the door was opened, and Mrs, Moore and Freddy 
appeared. ‘The latter, with a cry of joy and a bound, 
rushed into Becky’s arms, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
4 VISIT TO FOWN. 
BEcKY was overjoyed when she beheld her mistress and 
the child she loyed so well. 

“Qh, mistress!” she cried, “ how kind of you to come 
all the way to London for the likes of me, and I well- 
nigh through my trouble, for da just judge. So I’d 
hoped you’d not have heard of my being taken up and 
tried for my life, until I came home to tell you what 
had befallen me; but I see, by your coming here, you 
know all about it, and so it canna be helped; but it do 
grieve me to think of your coming a’ the way from Hver- 
town to see after a poor body like me. And, mistress, 
I’m sure you’re dead beat, you look so pale and ready to 
drop; I’m sure you aint fit to go back to Evertown 
to-day.” 

“No, Becky,” said Mrs. Moore; “and, indeed, I do 
not intend going back to-day. I have felt so very ill 
for some days past, Becky, that I have resolved, now I 
am in town, to consult a celebrated physician, who has 
been strongly recommended to me by our good vicar. 
You remember, Becky, when I was about sixteen, how 
much my dear, dear father, and you, too, Becky, feared 
that I was going into a consumption? Well, he took 
me to a Dr. Brown, who cured me then; and, as I have 
just the same pain and the same symptoms, I would go 
to him again, only I fear he has left off practising.” 

“Oh, ma’am !” said Becky, turning pale, and speaking 
in a whisper, while Freddy was looking out of the win- 
dow; “ ma’am, you haven’t coughed up any blood, have 
you?” 

“T have a little, Becky; but that, you know, I did 
when I was a girl, and yet how strong I have been 
since! I shail go to Sir Godfrey Brownlow, and I dare 
say he will prescribe something to cure me, as that 
clever young doctor did to whom my poor father took 
me.” 

“ But where are you going to stay while you are in 
town, ma’am?” asked Becky; “you know what ex- 
pensive places hotels are.” 

“Oh, I am not going to any hotel, Becky. Mr. 
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of expense, as long as I find it necessary to stay, or as 
Sir Godfrey Brownlow requires me to be in town.” 
“Then you’ll let me stay with you in town, won’t 
you, my dear mistress ?” said Becky; “I could not bear 
to think of your being ill in a strange place, with no 
one to take care of you and Master Freddy.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Freddy, “Becky must stay with 
us; I want to go with Becky to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and see all the birds and beasts spoken of in the 
Bible; and then I want to go to see the wax-work ; 
and the Tower, where the little princes were murdered; 
and the Monument, and St. Paul’s, and West- 
minster Abbey ; and I want to go with Becky to feed 
the ducks in the park. Oh, mamma! you cannot send 
poor Becky, now we’ve found her again, back to Ever- 
town all by herself.” 

“Oh, no, mistress, pray don’t,’ said Becky; “I 
couldn’t make my mind easy—indeed I couldn’t,” said 
Becky. 

“Very well, then, you shall stay with us, Becky,’ 
said Mrs, Moore. “And now I am going to astonish 
you very much: I think I have heard something of 
my husband.” 

“ Of master?” cried Becky. 

“Of papa,” said Freddy; “of dear, dear papa, whom 
I never forget to pray for, Becky.” 

“Oh, mistress!” said Becky, while the tears chased 
each other down her cheeks; “what have you heard? 
and from whom ?” 

“T will tell you by-and-by, Becky,’ said Mrs. Moore ; 
“but at present I fancy we had better be going. Here 
are people coming doubtless to set you free, Becky. We 
will go at once to Norfolk Street ; then you shall make 
us some tea, and then I will tell you all about the won- 
derful adventure, which you shall form your own opinion 
about.” ‘ 

Inspector Rock had by this time entered the room. 
He bowed respectfully to Mrs. Moore, and then taking 
Becky aside, he told her that if her mistress still 
wished to dispose of the brooch, he would take it for her 
to a jeweller recommended by his worship; or she, if not 
going to leave town directly, could go there herself. 

Becky replied that she was not going out of town for 
some days, and would speak to her mistress about it, and 
find out her pleasure on the subject. 

“Well, Mrs. Blore,” said the kind inspector, “if you'll 
tell me where you’re to be found, I'll call to pay my 
respects to you.” 

Becky asked her mistress the number of the house in 
Norfolk Street, Strand, at which they were going to 
stay. Mrs. Moore gaye her the information which she 
required; and then Mrs. Moore, Freddy, and Becky, 
with the brooch in her pocket, left the House of Deten- 
tion, got into a cab, and were driven to a very nice- 
looking, house in Norfolk Street, Strand. The kind 
vicar had given Mrs. Moore a letter to Mrs. Downs, 
the mistress of the house in question. 

The result of this letter was, that Mrs. Moore was 
most cordially received by Mrs. Downs, and at once 
located in a very pleasant first floor ; a large and cheerful 
sitting-room, a nice bedroom, and a dressing-room, all 
replete with comforts, were placed at her disposal. Becky 
had a nice bedroom on the second floor allotted to her. 
And by the time they had been there an hour, fires were 
blazing in all the rooms ; tea was on the table; and Freddy 
was delighted with evry Haine. for everything was new. 

Mrs. Moore insisted on Becky’s having something 
to eat, and made her sit down; but it went against 
Becky’s feelings to sit in her mistress’ presence, and 
at length Mrs. Moore allowed her to take her cup and 
plate into the next room. After tea, she reminded Mrs. 
Moore of her promise to tell her what she had heard of 
her master. 





H—, the dear, good vicar, has a lodging in town; it 
is in Norfolk Street, Strand; and I am to be there, free 


(To be-continued.) 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


i be forming an opinion or passing judgment upon any 
action or system, there is nothing more difficult to 
attain than perfect impartiality. If we have a prejudice 
one way or another, it is no easy matter to erase it from 
our mind; and yet, to judge of anything fairly and 
honestly, we should be entirely free from bias — we 
should come to the consideration of the matter with our 
mind like « sheet of pure white paper, on which bias, or 
prejudice, or common report had written nothing. This 
is, we believe, true all the wide world over; and as we find 
so often the hasty judgments of one age corrected by the 
calmer deliberations of another, we see this human failing 
has developed itself in every period. 

Therefore, if we want to get a reliable opinion upon 
any matter, we seek the judgment of some one who is a 
stranger to the matter in hand, and thus unbiassed in 
coming to a conclusion. There is no good in asking a 
Protestant what he thinks of Popery, or a Papist for his 
opinion of the Reformation—we know what their answer 
must be; but we bring one and the other to an im- 
partial record, that existed long before Popery or Pro- 
testantism in its controversial character was known, 
and we ask that holy Book to tell us which is truth 
and which error. 

These remarks are apropos of a long-vexed and dis- 
puted question concerning our criminal classes. Since 
our colonies have refused to receive the offscouring of 
the lowest classes of our population when transported for 
crimes, we have had a controversy to settle what we 
should do with our convicts. There has been much pre- 
judice upon the one side of the discussion. To increase 
the severity of punishment, and make no attempt to 
reform the convict, because all such efforts were thought 
useless, was the recommendation of what we may call 
the “old school” of jurists. Though much modified by 
the advance of civilisation, such treatment was the 
carrying out of the same principle which in olden days 
made Temple Bar and London Bridge bristle with the 
hideous heads of malefactors. On the other side were the 
more modern—and, as we believe, the more civilised— 
jurists, who held that it was never too late to mend, 
and while they thought that it was right to inflict punish- 
ment of an eminently deterrent character, it was, at 
the same time, possible to combine with it a reformatory 
system of treatment. This latter, which we may call 
the “reformatory system,” was adopted by Sir Walter 
Crofton in the prisons in Ireland, somewhat after this 
manner :—A prisoner is sentenced to so many years penal 
servitude. First he is placed for nine months in soli- 
tary confinement in Mountjoy. He is not allowed to 
mix with his fellows; he is not allowed even to work. 
Thus he has nothing to do but think. The chaplain 
(who has had an experience of more than thirty years in 
the treatment of convicts) soon ascertains the man’s 
disposition, and lends him suitable books. After some 
time at Mountjoy, the prisoner goes to Spike Island, at 
the south of Ireland. There he has hard work along 
with his fellow-prisoners, building forts and drawing 
huge blocks of stone. While there he can write occa- 
sionally to his friends; and many of them forego the 
pleasure of doing so, and send the privileged letter to 
their old and loved friend the chaplain of Mountjoy. 
These letters cannot be written from any “motive” 
save simple, affectionate regard, for the chaplain has 
never interfered to get a man’s time uaptoned at Spike 
Island. We have been privileged to see some of these 
lotters ; ill-spelled scrawls they were, but it would be a 
hard heart indeed that could remain unmoved by the 
perusal of their unaffected and touching gratitude and 
piety, 





Having been tested at Spike Island, the prisoner 
is moved to Camden Fort, where still further liberty is 
allowed; and again on to Smithfield, where he is almost a 
free man, and has every opportunity of showing his bad 
qualities and disposition. After some time there he 
gets a ticket-of-leave. The obtaining of this ticket 
is altogether conditional upon his proper behaviour 
while passing through each of the stages above men- 
tioned. One man for telling a lie was put back several 
months, Having obtained a ticket, he reports himself 
once a month to the chief of police near where he 
resides—this being strictly confidential. Of the men 
discharged on tickets-of-leave, after passing through this 
process, not ten per cent. have ever had their ticket re- 
voked: though even the being seen in bad company would 
be sufficient cause to withdraw the licence. Ninety out 
of every hundred of those who have been convicts, under 
Sir. W. Crofton’s system, are now honest labourers and 
workmen, and never lack employment, The supply is 
always less than the demand. 

This system of prison discipline met with much oppo- 
sition before it was introduced into England. Whether 
such a system, or a system purely penal, be the more 
politic, we shall not argue here, though we are quite 
convinced ourselves; which is the more Christian, we 
shall not hesitate to decide, He who bade the adultress 
* go, and sin no more,” and held out a sure salvation to 
a repentant thief, will assuredly bless every endeavour 
made to bring, “not the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.” ‘This reformatory system has now been in- 
troduced into England by an order from Sir George 
Grey. To such wen as the noble and venerable Lord 
Brougham, and the philanthropic and esteemed Mr. 
Recorder Hill of Birmingham, gratitude is due for their 
having gone to Ireland, as impartial men, to ascer- 
tain for themselves how this system worked. They 
saw it was the best system yet devised, that it was 
the practical carrying out of the principles which, 
years ago, poor Goldsmith had advocated, in the scenes 
where he represents his good vicar labouring to reform 
the prisoners; they endeavoured to have it adopted 
in England, and their efforts have been crowned with 
success. Fortunately, we are not wanting for un- 
biassed judges of this Christian, philanthropic system 
of prison discipline. A volume* has just been issued, 
containing the opinions of the greatest foreign jurists 
who have investigated this matter, and from it we 
find that such men as Baron Holzendorff, M. Mitter- 
maier, and others as eminent, give it their highest 
approval. 

To this case let us apply those principles which we 
have at the outset endeavoured to enforce, and listen 
only to unprejudiced judgments in so weighty a matter 
as the treatment of our criminal classes, 

A little volume, entitled “The Lighted Way,”+ bear- 
ing the nom de cone of Cousin Bessie, is instructive and 
well written. e see no necessity, however, for having 
spoiled the book by the wretched attempt at an illustra- 
tion on the first page. 

“Original Nursery Rhymes for Girls and = wet 
are a collection of nursery songs varying much in 
merit, They have, however, the advantage of being 
printed in large, clear type, and composed of very short 
words, Thus they are peculiarly suitable for the little 
ones for whom they are intended. 

* “Etudes sur le Systtme Penitentiaire Irlandais,” &c. 
Londres : Asher and Co. 

+ “The Lighted Way ; or, Loving Words about Jesus.” By 
Cousin Bessie. H. J Tresidder, London. : 

t “* Ori; Nursery Rhymes.” By A. J, Ellis, F.2.S. F, 
Pitman London, E,C. 
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MIRACLES. 


RANTING that mira- 

cles might naturally 

have been expected as 

the proofs of a Divine 

commission, and that, 

since the whole creation 

was a miracle, the pos- 

sibility of them must 

be undoubted, there 

may be still an objec- 

tion raised to them as 

a violation of that uni- 

formity which scientific investigation has 

proved to be an essential characteristic of 

the universe. Let us now examine this 
question of uniformity by the light of 

science. That in the highest sense of the 

word the entire system of Divine govern- 

ment is uniform, we cannot doubt; for it cannot 
be otherwise than consistent in all its parts with 
the attributes of its sole Creator and Supreme 
Legislator. There can be no contrasts that are 
not comprehended in a broader generalisation, no 
discords that are not embraced in a more subtile 
harmony, no divergent tendencies which do not 
beyond human vision converge in ends worthy of 
the wisdom, declarative of the love, of Him from 
whom behind human vision they issued on their 
several tracks and missions. But in the common 
acceptation of the term, the system of the visible 
universe is not uniform. Astronomy reveals no un- 
varying type in the structure, environments, and 
movements of the heavenly bodies. There are in 
the remotest outlying provinces of telescopic vision 
nebula unresolved, and, as is believed by many 
astronomers, unresolvable. It matters not whether 
these nebulw are in the process of consolidation, 
but at earlier stages of their physical history than 
the stars which present a sharply defined disk, or 
whether they are permanent conglomerations of 
nebulous matter. In either case, the field of tele- 
scopic vision presents as concurrently under the 
Divine jurisdiction two different classes of celestial 
bodies, which must of necessity manifest unlike 
phenomena, be controlled by different orders of 
physical laws, and bear widely different relations to 
their secondaries, if they are centres of systems, 
and to animated nature if they are, either or both, 
inhabited. The unequal distribution of satellites in 
the system, the solitary revolution of Mars, the gor- 
geous retinue of Jupiter, the marvellous environ- 
ment of Saturn, are differences which science 
blends in no theory, legitimises by no laws, 
harmonises by no sweeping generalisation, but can 
only point to the inscrutable will of Him who has 
made one star to differ from another star in glory. 
The comets, too, remain anomalies in the system. 
What uses they subserve, what dreary depths or 
glorious heights of space they penetrate in their 
aphelion, we know not, and on earth can never 
know. Hardly to be recognised by marks of iden- 
tity when they are reputed to return, or, if cognis- 
able, never keeping tryst with the astronomer, but 
before or behind fis appointed time, it may be 


doubted whether they are better understood now ' 
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than when their advent spread terror among the 
nations; and in them are the hidings of His 
power, and a stern rebuke on the arrogance which 
would limit the outgoings of Omnipotence, drop 
the line and plummet of ignorance into the fathom- 
less abyss of the Divine counsels, and circumscribe 
the immeasurable creation within laws and limits 
of its own devising. Equally irreducible to any 
comprehensive hypothesis are the asteroids—that 
cluster of planets so strangely multiplying under 
the telescope where our antecedent theories might 
lead us to look but for one. Has there been a 
miracle in that region of the heavens? We have 
indeed set aside the old notion of disruption from 
some contact or explosive force, and the kin- 
dred supposition that moral causes have left 
the record of an outraged Deity’s righteous dis- 
pleasure in a shattered world. But why this 
parting of the nebulous ring, which, for aught 
that we can see to the contrary, might have globed 
itself in undivided unity ? Suffice it to say, that 
here is a diversity, with no cause that we can trace. 
Whence come the meteoric stones? Of origin 
forcign to our planet, or at least proceeding 
from sources that elude our search, their motions 
reducible to no known law, they indicate that we 
are surrounded by forces which we cannot measure 
or calculate, that there are ordinances of the 
heavens which we have not yet learned to register ; 
and they may well make us cautious in applying 
the limitations of our theories to events, if more 
significant to us, not one whit more abnormal, 
which may have occurred in connection with the 
religious history of our own planet. 

We doubt not that there are intelligences that 
can trace and comprehend the perfect harmony of 
the universe, and can see the vast circumference of 
creation girdled by the inscription, ‘‘ God is one.” 
The point which we would urge is this:—In the 
system of the material universe there is seeming 
diversity, and even contrariety of plan, where we 
believe that there is only harmony and unity. We, 
therefore, have no reason to deny that in the 
administration of human affairs there may have 
been like seeming diversity and contrariety, as 
there must have been, if at certain periods and at 
certain places the action of proximate causes has 
been suspended, and Omnipotence has wrought on 
material forms with no.intervening agency. As to 
anomalies in outward nature, we accept the testi- 
mony, not of our own senses, but of competent and 
disinterested scientific observers. In the case of 
miracles, we have the testimony of competent and 
more than disinterested eye and ear witnesses— 
more than disinterested we say; for loss, shame, 
stripes, and death was the price expected and paid 
for their testimon 

But there still 
sense of the inviolableness of general 


hed in many minds so profound a 
ws, as to 
make them sceptical as to miracles, though sus- 


tained by the strongest evidence. We be 

repared to discuss the inviolableness of general 
oan when we have proved their existence. Their 
existence is a mere assumption, probable, plau- 
sible, but resting on no positive ground of know- 
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ledge, or necessary inference. That certain conse- 
quents which we call effects are wout to follow 
certain antecedents which we call causes, we indeed 
know, and to the extent of these regular sequences 
we can expect, plan, and act with confidence. But 
how numerous are the events which we cannot cal- 
culate, as to which the philosopher of the nineteenth 
century after Christ has as little foresight as the 
barbarian of the nineteenth century before Christ! 
How know we that what we call general laws extend 
any further than is needed to assist our calcula- 
tions ? How know we that beyond this very limited 
range a discretionary Providence may not be the 
only law? Mark—we by no means assert this— 
we are not inclined to believe it; but he who 
objects to well-authenticated but anomalous facts, 
on the ground of general laws, is bound to demon- 
strate those laws before he uses them in argu- 
ment, 

This demonstration is rendered the more difficult 
by the results, or rather the non-results, of inquiry 
into efficient physical causes, Six thousand years 
of research have failed to reveal in matter inherent 
powers that produce motion, organisation, growth, 
transformation. We talk, indeed, of gravitation, 
caloric, electricity, magnetism, as if we knew 
what they are; yet these are but titles for our 
ignorance—fence-words set up at the outermost 
limit of our knowledge. In the impossibility of 
detecting, and eyen of imagining, an inherent force 
in brute matter, we are constrained to refer all 
power to mind, intelligence, volition; and the 
atest phasis of physical science, which represents 
force as one, and its forms as mutually convertible, 
is but the philosophic expression of the anthem of 
all pure and clear-séeing spirits in heaven and on 
earth, ‘‘Of Him, and through Him, and to Him 
are all things.” 

There is nothing, then, in the laws or forces of 
nature which forbids our belief in the occurrence 
of events that seem abnormal, if there haye been 
epochs in the Divine administration when such 
events could best subserve the purposes of the 
Creator. Nature is synonymous with God. What- 
ever is consistent with his attributes is natural. 
But it is not natural that we should know all that 
it was ever possible for God to do—that his adminis- 
tration should be in all its parts level with our ap- 
proximate philosophy of matter and of mind. Were 
we to take even the popular view of miracles, as 
the mere arbitrary setting aside of the natural 
course of events, of the usual order of cause and 
effect, I know not why He who ordained and 
governs that course and order may not haye sus- 
pended it at his pleasure and for his own benign 
purposes. His decree is the immediate cause of 
every death that takes place, as truly as it would be 
were death the exception, and continued life the 
rule; and if the death-bed, the bier, and the 
sepulchre have in some single instances rendered 
back their dead, this was manifestly as much 
within the scope of his power as it is to decree the 
death of those who are daily dying all the world 
oyer, If we assume that at marked historical 
epochs his will has, on grounds of spiritual utility, 
departed from its accustomed method of procedure, 
and set aside the wonted procession of physical 
antecedents and consequents, all that we need to 
vindicate the perfect naturalness of such miraculous 
events is the occasion worthy of the Divine inter- 





vention; and such an occasion is surely found in 
the revelation of immortality, the authentication of 
the world’s Redeemer, the installation of a new era 
of spiritual life, when all nations lay under the 
shadow of death. 

But can it be maintained that miracles are ex- 
ceptions to natural laws? What do we mean by 
natural laws? Natural is either an absolute or 
a relative term. In the absolute sense, we have 
seen that whatever is consistent with the attri- 
butes of God is natural, and that in this sense 
miracles are natural. But in the phrase natural 
laws the term is employed relatively, and refers to 
the generalising capacity of him who uses it. 
Natural laws to any given person are such portions 
and modes of the Divine administration as he is 
capable of reducing to system. To the savage, the 
comet and the eclipse are beyond the range of 
natural phenomena. ‘To us, the authentic facts 
connected with mesmerism, clairvoyance, and 
pseudo-spiritualism are beyond nature; that is, 
we cannot trace the connection between them and 
their proximate causes; we cannot classify them; 
we cannot comprehend them in our philosophy; 
but the next generation will probably do all this, 
and then these phenomena will be natural. How 
know we that the works of power and love alleged 
to have been wrought by Christ will not, in an age 
of higher minor cvaieky, assume their place 
in the order of nature, as precisely what should 
have been anticipated @ priori in connection with a 
revelation from God—as the yery works which could 
not but have proceeded from the Divine attributes 
incarnated in a human form—as bound to the per- 
sonality of Jesus by the same constant laws of 
cause and effect which make our daily deeds and 
words proceed natutally from our limbs, muscles, 
active powers, and mental habitudes? If this were 
maintained, by parity of reason, those who by 
virtue of special measures of Divine inspiration, or 
of intimate communion and sympathy with Jesus, 
formed a peculiarly endowed class among men, 
may have had, as the natural and necessary results 
of these peculiar endowments, powers similar in 
kind, though inferior in degree, to those exercised 
by him in whom Christian faith recognises the 
manifest God. Miracles, then, may be natural, not 
only absolutely, as in accordance with the Divine 
attributes, but also relatively, so far as the laws 
and the order of the universe are concerned, 

Miracles are also natural, because through them, 
and through them alone, the Creator stands in 
certain relations to his creatures, in which it is 
natural that he should stand. Prominent among 
human experiences are temptations and sorrows; 
they belong to the essential condition of our exist- 
ence; they are evidently a part of the Creator’s 
design; and we should expect also to find as a part 
of his design efficient support against temptation, 
adequate consolation in sorrow. If the temptation 
be natural, the support is equally so, If the sor- 
row be natural, the consolation is equally so. Now 
these essential offices can be supplied by nothing 
short of an authoritative, that is, a miraculously 
attested revelation. 

We will consider, first, the case of temptation. Woe 
will suppose a young man, ingenuous and of good 
intentions, who is placed in a position of great 
moral Ganges. A friend, a little older than him- 
self, gives him judicious adyice and warning, which 
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he approves with all his heart, and means to fol- 
low. But temptations increase and multiply, his 
own feelings become interested on the wrong side, 
and evil counsellors, who have the same claim to 
be heard with his wise and virtuous friend, do what 
they can to turn the balance in accordance with 
their sympathies and habits, And the balance is 
turned. e good advice is overborne and crowded 
out, because it was mere advice, and not endowed 
with 4 authority. But suppose that same youth 
under the positive injunctions of a father, in whose 
loving discretion he has a confidence too firm to be 
shaken or undermined—the father’s authority may 
a him where the friend’s advice would be of no 
ay’ 

Now, if Jesus Christ was merely a profound 
thinker, an able moral teacher, worthy of respect 
and deference for his wisdom and goodness, yet 
standing in no official relation to us, and possess- 
ing no right to be believed and obeyed, his precepts 
are good advice, and we shall follow them till our 
passions or surrounding examples induce us to for- 
sake them ; but they will have no hold upon us, no 
clinching grasp upon our consciences, no rightful 
claim to our sacred heed which we cannot help 
recognising. But his miracles place him in a new 
and entirely different relation to us. They authen- 
ticate his absolute right to be believed and obeyed. 
They make his precepts the word of God, the com- 
mands and prohibitions of the Omnipotent, the 
eternal and immutable law of his household ; and 
thus regarded, they have a tenacious hold, a bind- 
ing force, which temptation cannot relax, or evil 
counsel neutralise. fave not some of us experi- 
enced the power of a ‘Thus saith the Lord” in 
these fearful crises of our moral being? Has not 
the entire marvellous history of the Saviour at such 
seasons given to his words the intense emphasis of 
authority, which has sustained us when earthly 
motives were all arrayed in solid phalanx against 
the right? And have we not then felt that it was 
natural that He who suffered us to encounter the 
full force of temptation should have given us, in 
this authority wish we could not set aside or 


reason away, an adequate support and defence ? 


In sorrow there is a similar need. If you look 
upon Jesus merely as having reached higher and 
seen farther than any other thinker of his age, as 
haying auticipated eyen the best thoughts of our 


* HAVE spoken it to-day, 
In the soft and quivering light 
. Of the evening’s golden ray, 
And my being seems altered quite ; 
(jy: Changed by that one little word, 
Which, through the thoughts that in me stirred, 
Trembled till it scarce was heard, 


Just a breath—a whispered sound, 
Made up of half smile, half sigh. 

What is it that has wrapped me round 
In this thrilling extacy ? 








own day, in fine, as a masterly religious genius, 
this will seem enough for you while the shadow of 
death is remote from your person and dwelling. It 
is at such times very pleasant to think and talk 
about the intimations of immortality in nature and 
in the soul, and to feel that the same organs of 
research and discovery which Jesus had are yours. 
But when your child lies dead in your house ; when 
a friend dear as your own being is wrestling with 
the death angel, and on the point of yielding u 
his breath; when mounds in the graveyard are a 
that remain to you of those from whom to part 
seemed like rending soul and body asunder; when 
the final summons sounds in your own ears, and 
the voice comes to you, “ Put thy house in order, 
for thou shalt die and not live’—then Jesus as a 
philosopher of the unseen, as a suggestive thinker, 
as a wonderfully clear and far-seeing mortal, can 
give you no support or consolation, You then 
want his authority—his right to be believed. You 
need his works of omnipotent love. You need to 
behold the bier stopped on its way to the grave, 
the sepulchre yielding up its prey, the Crucified 
walking in renewed life among those who saw him 
die. Then, and not till then, can you feel the power 
of those sublimest words ever uttered on the earth, 
which shall echo from grave to grave till the last of 
the dying shall have put on immortality—‘I am 
the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
— liveth and believeth in me shall never 
e.”? 

To conclude, we have shown that there is in 
the human soul a craving and an appetency 
for miracles, as seen in the almost universal 
tendency to believe in them; that, so far from 
their being opposed to natural laws, they have 
formed part of the undoubted history of nature, are 
in accordance with those Divine attributes for 
which nature is but another name, and in a wider 
generalisation may be comprehended within the 
circuit of natural laws; and that they are adapted 
to the temptations and sorrows which are among 
the essential experiences of human nature. So fur, 
then, are they from being attended by any ante- 
cedent improbability, that they are capable of bein 
established by competent human testimony, an 
especially by so strong an array of unexceptionable 
witnesses as attests the Christian miracles. 


How a tone hath power to bless 
Speaker, hearer, with its stress, 
When the uttered sound is ‘‘ Yes!” 


“ Yes!” God guard the little word 
With his own dear love and power; 
Guard it that it may be heard 
Fresh in life’s declining hour. 
** Yes,” I will be true to thee, 
In woman’s meek fidelity, 
In bravest love and fealty ! 
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ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


THE UNICORN. 


be. 1E translation of the He- 

~ ie brew word réém or rémy by 

i) ‘unicorn ”—i.e, ‘an animal 

Hy with one horn”’—is, beyond all 

#” shadow of doubt, altogether 

4, erroneous. We may safely 

@ say that had most of the 

» writers who have from time 

to time endeavoured to iden- 

tify this animal with some 

living form, paid more attention 

to the Scriptural passages wherein 

the réém was mentioned, shiey must have come to 

the conclusion that the monoceros of the Greek 

Septuagint, or the unicornis of the Latin Vulgate 
version, was not a correct rendering. 

The Hebrew word occurs some nine or ten times 
in.the Old Testament; it is invariably represented 
by the term “‘ unicorn” in the text of the English 
version, and once by “‘rhinocerots” in the margin 
of Isa; xxxiv. 7. 

Let us now look at the passages where the animal 
is mentioned, and I think we shall soon be convinced 
that the notion of an animal with a single horn 
cannot stand. The etymology of the original word 
points to some large, tall creature. His amazing 
strength is alluded to:in Numb. xxiii. 22, and xxiv. 
8: “God brought them out of Egypt; he hath as 
it were the strength of a réém.” From Deut. xxxiii. 
17, it is clear that the animal was possessed of two 
horns. - In the blessing, ‘‘ wherewith,”’ it is said, 
‘“Moses the man of God blessed the children of 
Israel before his death,” speaking of Joseph, he 
declares, that ‘‘ his glory is like the firstling of his 
bullock, and his horns are like the horns of a réém: 
with them he shall push the people together to the 
ends of the earth: and they are the ten thousands 
of Ephraim, and they are the thousands of Manas- 
seh.” Let the reader here observe that the Hebrew 
noun is in,the singular number, and therefore that 
the marginal reading is the correct rendering ; but 
our translators seeing the contradiction in terms 
involved in the expression “‘ horns of an unicorn,” 
retained the incorreet rendering in the text, insert- 
“<= themargin the right translation of the Hebrew. 

he two horns of the réém are evidently intended 

by the sacred writer to typify the two sons of 

Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh ; the two tribes 

springing trom one ancestor, as two horns from one 
ead. 


We may with certainty, therefore, dismiss from 
our minds all notion as to a one-horned animal 
being intended, and not stop to consider the various 
explanations and identifications that have been 
made by various writers, as that this one-horned 
animal is a rhinoceros, or an antelope, whose horns 
seen in profile ap as one. 

But notonly istheréém ananimalof great strength, 
he is described also as one of a fierce and indomit- 
able nature. ‘‘ Will the réém be willing to serve 
thee, or abide by thy crib? Canst thou bind the 





réém to the furrow by his cord? or will he harrow 
the valleys after thee?” (Job xxxix. 9,10.) The 
young réém is described as an active and playful 
animal, - ‘‘ He maketh them also to skip like a 
calf; Lebanon and Sirion like young rééms” (Ps. 
xxix. 6). 

Now what animal will answer best to the Scrip- 
tural requirements? There can be little doubt, I 
think, that some species of the ox tribe (Bovide) is 
intended. Some writers have suggested the buffalo ; 
others have thought that some kind of urus, or 
‘* wild ox,” has a better claim to represent the réém 
of Scripture. It is quite impossible to come to any 
definite and decided conclusion, until some future 
explorer in Palestine is fortunate enough to discover 
either bones or skulls of some huge bovine animal. 
The tame buffalo, which is common to this day in 
Palestine as a beast of burden, is not a creature of 
any very remarkable ferocity or size, and cannot be 
the Hebrew réém. 

Some wild species of Bubalus (buffalo), however, 
may have roamed over the hills and bathed in the 
waters of Jordan in ancient times, and by their 
sayage nature and appearance have been a terror 
to the shepherds and em of the country: but 
I am rather in favour of the claims of some urus to 
represent the réém. It is true that at present no 
wild ox is known to exist in Palestine; but this is 
no reason why, in times long past, some qo 
species, allied perhaps to that savage wrus whi 
Ceosar says frequented the Hercynian forest, should 
not have existed in that country. We have already 
seen, in a recent number of THE QuIvER, that 
lions were formerly abundant in Palestine in 
Biblical times, though none are found there now ; 
it is therefore quite probable that future investiga- 
tions may result in the discovery of the bones of 
Bos primigenius, or Bison priscus, another once for- 
midable wild ox. 

I have already quoted the passage out of the 
Book of Job which speaks of the indomitable nature 
of the réém. Let us compare with it the account 
which Czesar gives of the uri, which in his time 
frequented the great Hercynian forest. 

“‘These uri,” he says, ‘‘ are scarcely less than 
elephants in size; but in their nature, colour, and 
form, are bulls. Great is their strength, and great 
their speed, nor do they spare man or. beast when 
once they have caught sight of him. The hunters 
are most careful to kill those which they take in 
ah while the young men exercise themselves 

ry this sort of hunting, and grow hardened by the 
toil; those of them who kill most receive great 
praise when they exhibit in public the horns as 
trophies of their success, These wri, however, even 
when they are young, cannot be habituated to man, 
and made tractable. The size and shape of their 
horns are very different from those of our oxen” 
(‘‘ Bell. Gall.,” vi. chap. 29). 

The indomitable nature ascribed to these wild 
uri exactly agrees with the description of the rzém, 
as given in the Book of Job; and the apparently 
implied contrast which is made between the domestic 
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ox and the wild wrus finds an analogue in the above 
extract from Ossar. The same remark may be 
made with respect to the great size and strength 
of the Scriptural réém, when contrasted with the 
domestic ox of Palestine, the ancient inhabitants 
of which land would naturally draw the same com- 
parison between their domestic cattle and the 
mighty réém, as Oesar’s legions did between their 
cattle (Bos longifrons) and the huge Hercynian wild 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


With regard to the question, whether any one- 
horned animal exists in nature bearing some re- 
semblance to the unicorn of the royal arms, it may 
be safely said that none such will ever be found. 
The unicorn, or unicorns—for several are described 
—of the ancient Greek and Roman writers, are 
beyond all question fabulous. The animal which 
lies at the base of all the mythical accounts with 
which the stcries are overlaid, is, without doubt, 
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A WILD OX, 


bulls (Bos primigenius), whose bones are now occa- 
sionally found with those of elephants and hyenas 
in the tertiary deposits of this country. 

The figure which illustrates this article represents 
the aurochs (Bison bonassus), which is now found 
only among the forests and marshes of Lithuania. 
Formerly, it appears that these oxen were common 
in the forests of this country. The animal would, 
doubtless, have been long extinct, were it not that 
it was protected by the emperors of Russia. 


| the one-horned rhinoceros. Reports as to the real 
existence of unicorns, with a single horn in the 
forehead, have frequently been made by travellers, as 
by Sparrman, Lobo, Garaas, and others. Recently, 
two travellers have been under the impression that 
such an animal may exist, but their searches havo 
not resulted in the discovery of any specimens. 
|The unicorn must allow himself to be the com- 
| panion of the sea-serpent and other fabulous crea- 
| tures. 
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UNHAPPY TIMES. 


~\LOTILDE de Vere was 

‘# nota pretty girl, There 
is not significance enough 
in that term to tell what 
she was. She had great, 
soft, violet eyes, expres- 
sive as spoken words, and 
a profusion of fair hair, 
sometimes prettily tied 
up with blue riband, at 
other times left to fall 
wildly on her neck and 
shoulders, 

The time of my story was a sad time 
for France. It was the time when all 
religion was trampled on; when Reason, 
in the form of an unvirtuous woman, 
was set up and worshipped as God; when 

eople bowed down to the statuo of 

Wisiom, as heathens to their idols; 

when liberty, so called, consisted in sacrificing the 

lives of thousands to the arbitrary will of blood- 
thirsty despots. 

Madame de Vere had suffered death for express- 
ing unguardedly some political opinions; and M. de 
Vere left Paris with his young daughter immediately 
after this dreadful event, and retired to the valley 
of La Ripélle, living in a low, gable-ended cottage, 
the windows of which opened as doors on the 
soft green turf, which was covered by the daisies 
as with a sheot of silver: 

Linden-trees and acacia-trees shaded thé hum- 
ble dwelling, and primroses in thousands concealed 
themselves under the shelter of the bank, and 
lingered there long after the spring had passed 
away, for summer could nof find them to wither 
them. 

The circumstances attending her mother’s death 
were carefully concealed from Clotilde, so_that, 
after a little while, she grew calm and placid with 
the old man her father, for she was the child of 
his old age, and he had loved his young wife with 
no common love. 

The De Veres were descended from an old French 
family of rank, and M. de Vere had been a man of 
great political influence in Paris; but that was all 
over now, he said, and he would live and die with 
his little Clo in that pleasant retreat. But he 
forgot that she could not be always little Clo; she 
was growing fast into a young woman; and when 
she was sixteen, many a young man was glad to 
linger out his evening with M. do Vere. 

Clotilde had a wayward kind of coquetry about 
her that was sometimes displeasing to her father. 
When he chid her for this she took it all in good 
part, save when he spoke of Antoine de Menier, 
and then sho gave a little sigh, and the colour 
seemed to fade from her cheeks. 

Antoine was a farmer’s son, one of those high- 

rincipled, deep-thinking young men very rare in 
Fone at that time; and when Clotilde was sit- 
ting in the embrasure of the old window that 
opened on the lawn, in her pretty pink dress, with 
her glossy hair, and the smile shining in her soft, 





violet eyes, Antoine used to say to himself, “I 
would give the world to be her husband; but that 
can never be: I must never marry one who thinks 
80 little of her God and Saviour.” 

Antoine had been at school in England, and was 
a Protestant. 

‘* Tt is well,” ho said, communing with himeelf, 
‘that she thinks so little of me; there is not a 
young man who comes to this place that she does 
not talk to more than to me. I would cease visit- 
ing here if I thought she wero inclined to care for 
me; but, as it is, there can be no harm done: the 
misery is all mine.” 

And so he lingered, like a moth round the flame, 
spell-bound, as it were, by the fascinations of 
Clotilde de Vere. And all the while Clotilde was 
wishing that M. Antoine would only be a little more 
agreeable. ‘‘ The two Messieurs Verniers, who come 
to play chess with papa, are much pleasanter,” sho 
thought, “than he is. And yet—and yot, I had 
rather haye one kind Word from Antoine than a 
whole evening of their nonsense.” 

She was fairly in love before she had 4 notion of 
it, and from an innate deliéacy of feeling, all un- 
consciously to herself, she ¢ reserved towards 
Antoine; but she did fot moody, and hor 
gleeful ways, all d tempered by this 
reserve, were irresistible to him. 

At the evening time, Christine, thé nurse, dlways 
pean het work itto the drawing-rootfi, em- 

idering, respec ; in the corner, with her 
neat mob-cap and gol Po sa She was not a 
lady, but a loving, car ne for her young 
mistress. So the days and months flitted by, 
on the whole, happily en ; M. de Vero and 
Antoine sometimes talking tities softly over a 
game of chess, and Clotildé, busy with her drawing 
or her work, taking long, stolen looks at Antoine 
while he was bending over the chess-table. 

It was a sultry evening in August. Clotilde, 
lazily embroidering a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief, and seated on the window-step, was indulg- 
ing in those shy looks at Antoine, when suddenly 
they heard the tocsin sounding from the various 
steeples near. They knew it was a signal of 
alarm, but it was not till the next morning the 
learned that the palace of the Tuilleries, in whic. 
the royal family resided, was surrounded by a law- 
less mob and a large body of insurgent troops. 
Clotilde was in such a state of alarm that she did 
not wish her father to leave home; but, as Chris- 
tine said, when did gentlemen ever keep out of the 
way of a mob or a fire? And so the old man 
would go off to see for himself what was going on; 
but Antoine was with him, and Antoine had pro- 
mised to take caro of him. You should have seen 
the look of love the young man gave Clotilde as he 
assured her how his watchful care should be given 
to her father ; and yet he flattered himself that he 
concealed his feelings most skilfully. 

Clotilde, however, was so anxious about her 
ee that this earnest look was quite lost upon 

er. 

As the two men walked away, sho stood on the 
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lawn, in her wavy purple dress, like a fresh spring 
flower. 

And so the simmor day wore on. Sunshine and 
shade were playing at ‘‘hide and seek” among 
the green leayes around them; the poultry camo 
to be fed from Clotilde’s hands, as was their wont; 
and then a rich sunset came pouring in through 
the lime-trees, and the air grew cooler, and the 
light grew softer. 

‘Oh! it was getting very late, where could her 
papa be?” Clotilde exclaimed continually, with 
impatient sighs. 

At first Christine said, ‘‘Oh, he will soon 
return;” and then, by way of <a her—a 
foolish way that some people have—sho began to 
tell the poor child all sorts of terrible thitigs about 
Danton and Robespierre, till she was almost in a 
state of frenzy, and declared her father Would 
never return. 

Night wore away, and the ext day, and the 
next day, and neither M. de Vere nor M. Antoine 
could be heard of. Some said they were imprisoned, 
others that they were guillotined, Oh, it was a 
dreadful time for Clotilde ! 

Two or threo months ened 6n, and Oletilde 
poor Clotilde! was obliged to ett, and déink, and 
sleep. Christine did all shé éould to help the poor 
child; she sold their fiew-laid eggs and Avett 
fattest chickens at thé Market, kid got ten franca 


each for the pocket-handketchicfs that Clotilde 
embroidered with & neat ftinning bordét; but 
nurse, with all her real gooiiess, could not enter 
into the feclings of this impetuous, sensitive girl, 


Three yéars had passed since Clotilde had been 
leading this lonely, miserable life. She was working 
at her favourite place by the window, when who 
should walk down the path by the lime-trees but a 
ae young man, thin and sallow. She jumped up 

astily to make her escape from the stranger, and 
as she did so, the young man, With a wayeof his 
hand, motioned her to stop. She started at the 
sound of his voice; then ran forward, as if to throw 
herself in his arms; then hesitated, and sinking 
down on the garden chair, cried, ‘‘ Oh, Antoine, 
dear Antoine, how is it with my father? is he yet 
alive P” 

“Yes,” replied Antoine, who, much exhausted, 
was leaning against the pillar of the corridor. So 
Christine would not let the young man talk much 
till he had taken some boui//on and some pommes 
de terre—in truth, some of the simple dinner she 
had just prepared for Clotilde—and then he told 
his story—how, on that pleasant summer day, three 
long years ago, when he and M. de Vere had left 
the cottage, hoping to return that night, they had 
been seized, while standing in the crowd around 
the Tuilleries, and carried off to prison, a grim, dull 
place on the banks of the Seine. 

Antoine, with wonderful courage and persover- 
ance, had contrived, day after day, to loosen the 
bars of his prison window ; and though it was the 
work of more than a year to do this, at last his 
perseverance triumphed, and he effected his escape. 

It would never do for him to remain so near 
the great city, and so it was arranged that 
Antoine was to go and hide himself with an aged 
aunt at Avignon, till these troublous times had 
passed away. And while he was there he often 
mused on a sweet, sorrowful smile and a pair of 





large, tearful eyes; and then he called these 
thoughts temptations, and he said to himself very 
earnestly, ‘‘Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.” 

And while he was walking up and down the old 

hall of Avignon, and Clotilde was musing at 
the large window looking out on the lawn, things 
were going on from bad to worse in Paris. Human 
suffering and human life seemed of no account 
whatever. 

Months passed on, and a letter came from Antoine, 
saying, the Revolutionary Committee was broken 
up, the prison doors were opened, and he was now 
on his way to Paris, to seek after the old man her 
father. ‘I will call on you en route,” he said, 
‘‘ and ask you to go with me to the prison.” 

As they drew near the great city, Clotilde became 
trembling and pale, and Antoine had to support 
her with his arm. 

At last they came to a great, dull tower, sur- 
tounded by batteries and deep ditches. In one of its 
dungeons, gloomy, damp, and unwholesome, they 
discovered the old man her father, who had so 
tenderly watched over her infant life. He was 
sitting on a bench, in the dungeon cell. Oh, the 
datkness and dampness of the wretched place ! 

A deadly fear passed over Clotilde, yet she went 
forward alone, for Antoine, through delicacy of feel- 
ing, had remained in the outer passage. She went 
forward with extended arms— 

“My father! my father!” she cried; ‘little 
Clo is come at last to the dear old man.” There 
was a burning light in her eyes, and her cheeks 
were of a deathly pallor. ‘‘l'ather, father, you 
até free,” she said, never taking her earnest gaze 
from his face; ‘‘why don’t you come forth to 
liberty ?” 

He was go thin that his limbs were like a skeleton; 
you ¢ould see the blue veins coursing under his 
shrivélled skin, At first Clotilde thought he had 
not strength to speak. 

“Father, dear father,” she said, and her gaze 
was more painfully intense than ever; and still the 
old man looked with a leaden stare, not into her 
face, but through it, oe it. He did not look at 
the floor, or at the mouldy wall, but into vacancy. 

“Oh! can it be thus?” she cried. ‘ Antoine! 


| Antoine !” and then she fainted. 


It was even so. The confinement and privations 
of years had done their work on that aged frame, 
and the mind had forgotten its loye and care, its 
grief and fear. 

Poor Clotilde! the shock to her was se great, 
that when Antoine conyeyed them home she was 
almost as helpless as her father. 

Never had Christine’s character shown out so 
brightly as on this occasion. She kissed the old 
man; she bathed his face with tears. 

‘‘Oh!” she said, ‘‘ to think his troubles haye so 
crushed and broken him !” 

But she did not waste her time in idle senti- 
mentalism. She went off for the doctor; she 
busied herself in making restoratives for the 
inyalid—jellies, and soups, and pétés, and a mix- 
ture of rum and milk, in which she had great faith. 

By degrees the old man seemed to regain some 
strength, but still he did not know his child—his 
darling Clotilde. 

This was a great grief to her, and she could not 
be the happy Clotilde of other days. Yet sanctified 
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* And still the old 


affliction had, to a great extent, fulfilled its mission ; 
and the poor girl, while she prayed for her father’s 
recovery, could add to her prayer—‘‘ nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done.” 

It was a pleasant summer evening in bright 
July. There had been rain on the previous night, 
so that the sunset, shining in through the poplar- 
trees, was rich in those soft hues which are caused 
by any moisture in the atmosphere. The old man 
lay in the great chair, and the balmy evening air 
was flitting over his silvery locks. 

‘* Clotilde, my child!” he said. 

“My father!” was the answer, and in another 
moment she was in his arms. Intelligence had 
returned to the worn and wasted frame. 

‘« Where have I been all this time, my darling ?” 
he exclaimed. 

She was afraid of exciting him too much by 





' the oppressor ! 


an looked with a leaden stare,"—p. 227. 


dwelling on the horrors of his imprisonment, 
and so, with her heart throbbing violently, she 
tried to say calmly, ‘‘ Papa, dear, you are with us 
again, and we are all content.” He remembered 
leaving home on that eventful summer morning, 
and entering the dreadful dungeon, but since that 
time all had become a blank to him. 

‘*Clotilde, my dearest,” he said (Antoine had en- 
tered the room, and was silently holding one of his 
hands)—‘‘ Clotilde, my dearest, the old man will 
not be long with you. It has surely come to pass 
that at eventide it is light; the spirit, fluttering 
before its departure, has received glory from above. 
Look at the golden river of life,” he said, turning 
towards the rich sunset, ‘‘ it is flaming before the 
throne of God! I shall soon be where the prisoner 
is free—where the oppressed hear not the voice of 
!” You should hayo seen his sallow 
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cheeks, tinged with tho crimson light, and his dim 
eyes sparkling with heavenly visions. 

‘* God bless you, my precious child,” ho sighed, 
and he kissed his daughter tenderly. 

Antoine turned very pale. He camo forward 
from the back of the chair over which he had been 
leaning, and taking Clotilde by the hand, drew her 
down with him on her knees before the dying man. 

‘Bless your children,” Antoine said. ‘Give 
Clotilde to me as my wife.” 

The old man smiled and bowed assent. ‘God 
bless you both, my children !” 

These were his last words, He essayed to speak 





to Christine, but failed, and then his spirit gently 
passed away. 

He was buried in the little churchyard under the 
hill, and that day twelyemonth, when Clotilde 
married Antoine, she strewed real fragrant orange 


blossoms on the old man’s grave. 
Antoine could never tell how he had ventured to 


ask for his bride without eve: having spoken a 

word of love to her; and Clotilde, when the mother 

of many children, used to blush very sweetly 

when she was asked, en badinage, how she could 

ort aman who had neyer asked her to be his 
e. 


OVER THE RIVER. 


HE day was just breakin 
when a messenger seman 
me from my bed to visit a 
dying young man. I have 
been witness of many similar 
scenes, yet every recurring one 
is fresh and singular, yes, I 
night almost say, startling. 
The ties of sense and momen- 
tary solace prohibit our be- 
coming wonted to the familiar 
truth of death. The young man was far from home 
when the deadly typhus laid him low; and yet he 
had angel ministries—as who hath not who can look 
into one face raying love from every wrinkle, and 
utter the word “ mother?” She was there, the same 
gentle one who bore him into mortal life, now with 
multiplied pangs to go with him to the hither 
verge of immortality. 

When I entered, the power of speech had de- 
parted. ‘Has he spoken during the night?” I 
inquired. 

«Yes, sir, a little, and these were his last words: 
‘ Mother, I am going over the river, and I can’t go 
alone.’ ” 

I tried to stifle emotion, but the pregnancy of 
that sentence fairly stunned me, and for these 
many weeks since that young pilgrim crossed the 
dark flood, those last words haye haunted me like 
an undying echo. : 

Leaving the mortal casket composed and stiffen- 
ing for the grave, I went into my Sabbath-school 
and preached a little sermon to the children from 
that solemn text; and the seriousness which gathered 
upon many a little, round, ruddy face, inspired me 
with the hope that some of the lambs of my flock 
wero revolving in their thoughts the true problem 
of life. 

Walking down our noisiest business street, the 
other day, I fell into conversation with a lady pro- 
fessing religion. She was manifestly in a melan- 
choly mood—perhaps from ill-heath, perhaps from 
some heart-agony too sacred for a human eye to 
gazeupon. ‘ Oh,” said she, ‘‘if I only knew that 
I should go to heaven, I would like to die to-day.” 

‘‘ And what sort of evidence would satisfy you 
that you are going to heaven?” I asked. 


The question puzzled her; for though ‘‘a title! 





clear to mansions in the skies” had been a sort of 
dream of religious sentimentalism with her, yet 
the manner in which it could alone bé legiti- 
mately conyeyed to the soul had not been much 
considered. 

And so I preached to her there upon the path- 
way, while the carts and carriages rattled past, a 
short sermon upon spiritual nobilities and aflinities, 
somewhat in this wise: ‘‘ Heayen, my dear madam, 
is not the shadowy Utopia of your seritimental 
psalms, but a real condition, a veritable home, 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.’ Truth, rectitude, purity, love 
these may be called the elements of sustendncé in 

onder blessed life across the river. And the soul 

as here, in its mortal confinement, relishes apper- 
taining to that royal dietary. And so one noble 
soul has left on ancient page a testimony like unto 
this, ‘Our conversation,’ or, more literally rendéred, 
‘our citizenship, is in heaven.’ Exactly so; truth, 
rectitude, purity, love, made that grand old martyr, 
Paul, a dweller in the skies—a denizen of the ce- 
lestial city, even while the fiesh held him down to 
earth and time. Immortality will become a felt 
destiny with a man only in so far as it is a felt 
hunger. All your inert musings about heaven, 
madam, will not rob death of its artillery of terror. 
God gives every saint a miniature heaven in his own 
bosom, as a foretaste of the grander fruition in 
reserve.” I tried to say a word in season to my 
friend; and, as we parted, I fell into a sdr& of 
voiceless soliloquy :—To go over the river alone! 
Horrible thought! And yet, as regards my wonted 
earthly companionships, this is a destiny quite in- 
evitable. These loving ones, who strew flowers for 
me on the descending path to the dividing stream, 
can go with me to the margin, till the cold waves 
wet their fect and admonish them to retreat. But 
beyond that I must go alone, and, forsaken of 
human helps, battle the billows. And yet not 
alone. I hear a stanza from an ancient psalm 
echoing down the centuries in these blessed mono- 
syllables, ‘Tor Thou art with me.’ Yes, itis a 
fact of history, ancient and modern. ‘God is with 
us,’ said John Wesley, on his dying bed. The 
royal singer with his sceptre, and the Methodist 
itinerant, with his pack, had one and the same 
companionship, 
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UNCOMMON ATTAINMENTS. 


TO be an uncommon Chris- ' not realise what we miss by our slothfulness. Who 
tian!’? was the fervent, can measure the joy of the Christian who lives near 

» lifelong prayer of an his Saviour? Even here he has the sweet earnest 
4) eminent saint of God, of heaven within, and the assurance that when 

A Whitfield. This was the this ‘‘ mud-walled cottage” has fallen he has ‘a 
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great ambition of his life, 
and all who knew him 


~ could testify that he at-' 
tained his desire in a 


most remarkable degree. 
His life was eminentl 


building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” 

Oh, how much we live as though heaven were on 
a far-off main! Tread softly, walk humbly, for we 
may be nearer than we think! It is a solemn 
thing to live, for each day brings us nearer the 


‘¢hid with Christ in God,” | judgment-seat of Christ. As we make advance- 
and only the great day will reveal how many | ment here, so shall we stand there. Surely we 


souls have been saved through him. Verily, his 


earthly journey was as ‘the shining Hight, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day ;” 

his death was a triumphant entrance into the 
‘‘ many mansions.” Few lived as he lived, and 
few die as he died. 


Now, why was this chosen one so favoured while | 


multitudes of others are ‘‘ saved so as by fire?” 


Why are these great attainments so rare? Why | 
are they not ours? We greatly admire those who 
possess them, but why do we not covet earnestly 
these best gifts for ourselves? Is it not because 


we lack vigilance? Is it not that we do not ap- 


preciate our privileges? Alas! the world fetters 


us so much that it is hard for us to reach so high. 


for those of the life to come. 


that we are little benefited thereby @ are so 
content to live at a poor, dying rate, that we do 


and 


ca 

| Little 
‘We make so many lans, and talk so much of the Sweet are the promises 
prospects of this life, that we have little time left 
i We think so much | multitude which no man can number, 
of secular things, and so little of Christ. We suffer 
so many things to interfere with our religious 
duties, or they are so often money. ges aap | 


have precept upon precept “‘ to make our calling 
and election sure.” 

Co-labourers in the work of the Lord! our inner 
life is too much neglected. We do not prize as we 
should the still hours alone with God, and thus our 


| — are so cold that we ‘‘ ask and receive not, 


use we ask amiss,” 


*¢ By all means use sometimes to be alone, 
Salute thyself, see what thy soul doth wear.” 


‘‘ Heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ!” 
Wonderful name! Precious inheritance! How 
can we be contented to live beneath our high 
lling? How can we be satisfied with doing a 

for our Master when we may do so much? 
om to those who turn 

en we join that great 
how many 
souls shall we count as having been brought there 
through our instrumentality? We have not long 
to work for eternity. Let us labour, LaBouR—for 
the day is passing, and “the night cometh, when 


many to righteousness. 


| no man can work.” 
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DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ISABEL CLARE. 


SABEL CLARE was very fond of her carrier- 

— It was a present given her by her 

ather. It had been trained to carry messages, 

so Isabel often took it to her uncle’s house in 

the city, and, tying a note under its wing, 

sent it back to her home in the country. In 
this way the pigeon became Isabel’s messenger-bird. 
Nice to have such a messenger, wasn’t it ? 

Isabel had a cousin, a little girl about as old as 
herself, who lived at some distance from her; and 
to this cousin she often sent message’ by her little 
pet pigeon, and it used to come safely back with 
the answer. Once she sent the pigeon on such an 
errand, and away the bird flew joyfully, with the 
letter'safely fastened up under its wing. When it 
grew towards evening Isabel thought it was nearly 
time for her messenger to return. So she sat and 


waited, for it at the open window, on the footstool | 


of which it used always perch when it came home. 
She waited, waited long, until the night came on 
quite dark, and then she had to retire to her bed 





without knowing what had become of her dear 
pigeon. During the night Isabel awoke frequently, 
and when she heard the wind and rain ting 
against her window, she thought of her poor bird 
out in the wet and cold, while she lay snug and 
warm in her bed. 

Early in the morning she set off to her cousin’s, 
to inquire if her bird had left there safely the even- 
ing before. 

ut she had only got as far as the end of tho 
garden when she found, lying on the grass, in close 
to the hedge, her poor little bird, all wet and 
dirty ; and when she rushed over and took it up in 
her hand, it felt. so cold and clammy that she knew 
it was dead. It had been shot, either by accident, 
or by some careless person, and was ing home 
the best way it could with its poor bleeding wing, 
until at last it lay down helpless and died. 

So Isabel ran back to the house, sobbing and cry- 
ing over her poor dead pet, and put it into her father’s 
hand, who was standing by the open window. 

‘Tut, tut! you must not sob so over a dead 
bird,” said her father, patting her head with a 
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gentle hand. ‘‘ Yet ’tisa pity,” he added, stroking | 


the bird’s feathers, ‘‘for the beautiful creature has 
done its life-work well.” 

Those last words roused Isabel from her grief. 

‘“‘ Yes, my darling,” continued her father, ‘‘ your 
birdie’s life-work was to be a messenger. It did it 
well. And now you must do your life-work. You 
must be 4 good girl. You must serve others as 
your bird served you.” 

Then Isabel dried her tears, kissed her father, and, 
after taking a basket filled with food, she went out 
into the village in search of the hungry poor. So 
after that, day by day, did the little girl seek to do 
her life-work by trying to make everybody happy 
with whom she had to do. 


Children, does Isabel’s conduct please you? If) 


80, show it; show it by trying to do your life-work. 
You can begin just where you are. Perhaps your 
mother is sick and tired. Go kiss her, and say, 
‘*Oan I do anything to help you?” Perhaps 
baby is cross. Go play with him, until he laughs 
with delight. Perhaps your playmate is in trouble. 
Go comfort him or her with kind words and gentle 
acts. That’s the way to find and do your life-work. 
Who will do it, and thereby show their approyal of 
little Isabel Clare’s conduct ? 





PUNCTUALITY. 
A BOY’S ADVICE TO BOYS. 


HAT the world would be with- 
out the great law. of punctu- 
ality itis impossible to con- 
ceive. The sowér might sow 
his seed in ths &pring-time, 
but look in vain for the soft 
and ever- welcome showers 
that now keep the appointed 

time for the watering of the 

; tender herb and grain, which 
&#6 to be the sustenance of the people of the land. 
Sich has sometimes been the case, and thé con- 
Sequences have brought famine to whole nations. 
If “ 6rder is Heavyen’s first law,” ptinctuality is 
thé Second; for a battalion of soldiérs sent to 
reliéve their comrades in battle may bé in the most 
exact and compact order, yet if they arrive too late 
ait the scene of strife, when thé enemy has already 
triumphed, and the few remaining strugglers have 
been slain or taken prisoners, their order will be of 
no more effective use than are a row of half a dozen 
chimney-pots, one of real use, and the othér five 
but ‘‘ dummies,” stuck up only as the set-off to 
the roof of a building. 

Yonder flies swiftly along the fleet express train, 
filled, nay, crammed, with human souls. Soon 
will it have to pass the junction-point of a branch 
line; and it must be there at a stated time, or 
run 4& dangerous risk of collision with another 
pondefous steam-giant; and the rest would be 
awful thunder-crash, and cracking, plunging, aii 
overturning of carriages, with a thousand shrieks, 
and a fearful sound of dying men’s and women’s 
groans. The end would be a “noise” in the 
papers, a court of inquest on the bodies of the 
dead, and a thousand aching and bereaved hearts, 
once full of hope and brightness, but now suddenly 
made mourners; some, perhaps, but for a brief 
space, but others to the end of their lives, 





‘ing, #8 we ought, that otherwise we s 
| probably be doing a wron 
| we have todo. ‘‘ Mony a little maks the mickle,” 
jand these small negligences will grow into a 








These are the larger effects of non-punctuality ; 
but the little non-punctualities of daily life haye 
also their evil results, and the more so that they 
are not so much thought of. ‘A time for every- 
thing, and everything to its time” isa maxim by 
some too often neglected, to their own cost, as well 
as to the cost of others. ‘To évery thing there is 
atseason, and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven,” saith Solomon, the preacher-king; and 
it is our duty to be ready at the appointed minute 
to fulfil each engagement, however trifling, know- 
ve! 
to those with Wheus 


powerful habit if not promptly and resolutely 
overcomé. One who is not punctual cannot be 
relied on; he will sink in the estimation of his 
friends or, employer; he will naturally grow 
careless and heedless of over obligation, until he 
becomes Worthless—a mere block or stone in eve 
one’s path, in everybody’s way when not seinet 
and always out of it when wanted. The life of 
such @ one will be a very blank one to look at; 
except that it will be filled with easily averted dis- 
ft pees self-imposed burdens of regrets at 
lost opportunities. ‘‘ Better late than never” may 
be a true proyerb, but it is a dangerous one; for 
“late” is the halfway house from “now” to 
“never.” Bettéra crust than starvation, but one 
does ot 866 the philosophy of living on crusts 
while he may get a good substantial dinner. 

Tom Leighton was the son of a “small” farmer 
in Nottinghamshire, who was able to pay for his 
boy’s attendance at a good town school two miiles 
distant. The village school modicum of éducition 
would haye sufficed for all purposes, had Tom 
Leighton been contented to follow in hig father’s 
walk of life; but Tom absolutely hated the siht 
of the plough or the harrow, and it was His utgent 
Wish and amibition to sit on a high stool and make 
out accoiinté with a beautifully easy-gbing quill, 
and be called * Mister Teighton” hile his father 
was to all the world but plain “Ebenezer.” . But 
he forgot that ‘‘ punctuality is thé soul of busi- 
ness,” and that a clerk must be prompt and 
active as well as a good writer and calculator, He 
was a well-behaved, good-tempered, and intelligent 
lad, but he was not punctual. This disposition 
grew on him and with him, until it became a 
confirmed habit. Late at breakfast, late at school, 
consequently late at dinner, and late all the rest of 
the day. His dilatoriness was his one great 
master-fault; it was the giant which was to be the 
bane of his life, and the upsetter of all his plans 
for the future. The masters in the school knew 
him, not as the quick, industrious, and well-con- 
ducted scholar, although while in school he was all 
these; but as ‘‘the late boy;” and his school- 
fellows used less complimentary. language, and 
termed him ‘‘ Late Tom.” ‘When his father ob- 
tained him a situation in the office of a friend in 
the county town, Tom inaugurated his business 
career by arriving at the oflice ten minutes late. 
The senior clerk did not notice it aloud, this being 
the first time; but when Tom had been five, ten, 
and eyen fifteen minutes behind time during the 
rest of the week, he thought it high time to 
mention the matter; but Tom (or, we should 
say, Mister Leighton) laughed at the idea of 
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‘‘making a fuss about a minute or two—what’s 
the value of it?” he asked. 

‘Time is money,” quictly answered the clerk. 

At this moment the principal camo in, and 
echoed what had just fallen on his ear. ‘‘ Time is 
money. Well, so it is. Whom were you convincing, 
Mr. Sawyer?” 

The senior clerk hesitated, but ‘‘ Mister” Leighton 

‘answered—‘ It was I, sir. I should like to Taow 
the value of five minutes.” 

‘¢ Five minutes are always of some value,” replied 
the master, kindly; ‘‘ one of our monarchs, when 
on her deathbed, exclaimed that she would give 
millions of money but for one moment of time. It 
depends upon what you have to do in it; and it is 
our duty to place the highest value on another’s 
time, because we do not know the worth of it so 
well as we do of our own, and should always have 
a thought for others.” 

Tom was astonished : he had never before looked 
at the matter in that light; and immediately re- 
solyed to be more punctual in future. But, alas! 
it was too late; the habit was too powerful for him 
to overcome by his own strength; and as he did 
not seek the help of One whose strength would 
have been perfected in his weakness, he soon 
forgot the lesson his master taught him. The 
senior clerk waited for the promised improvement 
until he found that it was of no use to wait any 
longer. The master was very much displeased, for 
he was a man who stood up for punctuality in 
practice as well as precept ; and Tom had to leave. 
After this he had several opportunities of retaining 
a good situation, but he lost them all by his dila- 
toriness, and is now obliged to do the work he 
so much and so foolishly disdains: to follow the 
plough, and cleanso the stables, and thresh, in the 
stifling barn, his father’s wheat. His disappoint- 
ment has soured his once cheerful temper and 
crushed his former buoyant spirit, and ‘‘ Crusty 
Leighton” is now his name throughout the village. 

If there is one of my readers who is travelling 
in the tardy steps of Tom Leighton, I would warn 
him to break himself of this sclfish failing, and, 
by having a little more feeling and thought for 
others, promote his own interests, 

This life is only a bricf passage to the life to 
come, and we must keep ourselves in readiness for 
every hour and duty, so that when our time is 
come to quit this world (none but One knows how 
soon) we may be ready to go. We know who has 
proclaimed, ‘I say unto all, Watch.” ‘ Be ye 
also ready: for in such an houras ye think not 
the Son of man cometh.” And when He does 
come, may the glorious gates of heaven be open to 
us for evermore, that our portion may not be with 
those to whom He shall say, with the voice of eternal 
doom— 

Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now.” 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No. IV, 


ONE WHO THOUGH NOT PRESENT AT THE DOOR OF THE 
TABERNACLE, PROPHESIED IN THE CAMP, 


1, One who delivered the Israelites from the hand of the 
Moabites. 
2. An animal slain on a snowy day, 
3. An instance of ambition, 
4. An instance of suicide. 
5. A woman who was the means of betraying one into 
the hands of his enemies, 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Be careful for nothing; but in every thing by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and peel» through 
Christ Jesus,”—Phil. iv. 6, 7. 


(2 AN it var rely be, 
Here in this our world of sadness, 
i With such anxious love around, 
Such unknown futurity, 
Here where grief hath put out gladness, 
That a care-freed heart is found ? 


Even so, young children dear, 
Only go nosh ask the prayerful, 
They will tell you with a smile, 
And perchance a quiet tear, 
How they learned to be uncareful, 
Trusting Jesus all the while. 


Even when the clouds of grief 
On the sea of tribulation 
Their most dismal shadows threw, 
They will speak of the relief, 
And the heavenly consolation, 
With which the cloud was pierced through. 


Children, as you onward row, 

Through the waves that splash and bubble, 
O’er life’s ever-restless sea, 
You will find it rough I trow, 

With the storm-spray of much trouble, 
Spreading to infinity. 


Therefore, ere the evil days, 

Now in prayer and supplication, 
Stand before the Lord most High, 
With the thankful song of praise, 

Asking without hesitation 
For his peace most earnestly. 


Once again I bid ye heed, 
That for nothing ye are careful ; 
Jesus is your Strength, the Friend 
For your fulness, for your need ; 
Only be you trustful, prayerful, 
And great will be your peace indeed ! 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 175. 
«¢ Evil pursueth sinners,”—Prov. xiii, 21. 
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THE MURDER OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


ITH what marvellous con- | 
skill is the | 


ciseness and 

story told! Let us for a 

moment consider the scene, 

and character, and cireum- 

stances. Herod’s birthday 

was kept, and he mado a 

supper to his lords, high 

captains, and chief estates 

FOS of Galileo. The writer 

dwells not on the glittering splendotr of the scene; 

but when we hear of a king giving a supper to his 

lords, high captains, and chief estates of Galilee, 

we can but picture a scene of unusual Oriental 

splendour. St. Matthew says, his birthday was 

kept; St. Mark, ‘When a convenient day was 

come, that Herod on his birthday ”—both evidently 

meaning the same thing, though expressing it, as 

we almost invariably find people do, in different 
language. . 

No word is said of how the graceful youthful 
dancer from time to time called forth the murmurs 
of applause—of the fixed looks and shamed atten- 
tion to her wondrous and rapid evolutions; till, 
with a graceful termination, displaying to the 
greatest advantage the beauty of her form and 
face, she calls forth the unrestrained applause of 
the king, and loud burst of plaudits from that 
courtly throng. We are simply told that she 
pleased Herod and them that sat with him; and 
then how the king first says, and thenswears, that 
he will give her whatever she asks, even to half his 
kingdom. The promise made, she retires to her 
mother —and what a mother! Her daughter 
treats her with respect, for she consults and 
obeys her; but yet that daughter seems a willing 
instrument to carry out her vengeance on the 
object of incestuous malice, But mark the sudden 
outbreak of the mother’s pent-up passion. Not 
one thought of all the worldly advantages she 
might secure. The daughter’s interest is at once 
offered as a sacrifice—it is as nothing in the fire of 
her long-smothered rage. In an instant, and like a 
tigress oundin g on her prey, she says, ‘‘ The head 
of John the Baptist!” And here is something 
strange in the graceful dancer, who evidently 
yielded obedience where obedience was due; who 
must also patiently and perseyeringly haye prac- 
tised her graceful art. She, young and lovely, 
seems at once to fall in eagerly with her mother’s 
murderous rage. Sho goes in immediately, with 
haste, to the king. No remonstrance, no hesitation 
—but she eagerly adds the words, ‘‘in a charger.” 
One can understand, in some measure, the mother’s 
rage, for we are told not only that John had boldly 
said, ‘It is not lawful for thee to haye her,” but 
that ‘‘ Herod feared John, knowing him to be a just 
man and an holy, and observed him; and when he 
heard him he did many things, and heard him 
gladly.” But for this, probably, John’s assertion 
would have passed by her as the idle wind. But 
when it produced fears, and doubts, and vacilla- 
tions, in Herod’s mind, and she found her position 
in peril, then she was enraged. And here let us 
notice an apparent difference between St. Matthew 





jand St. Mark. St. Matthew says that Herod had 


oy him in prison, and in chap. xiv. 5, ‘‘ And when 
e would have put him to death, he feared the 
a Came because they counted him as a pro- 
Pp e #64 

St. Mark says Herodias would have killed him, 
‘*but she could not: for Herod feared John.” Now, 
it is evident that both agree that the casting into 


| be was on account of Herodias, the same words 


eing used by each ; and both agree that Herod was 
sorry when he heard the murderous request of his 
wife. By comparing these circumstances together, 
what an insight do we get into the yacillating cha- 
racter of Herod, and the pernicious influence of the 
wife! She would have killed him, and, no doubt, 
had urged Herod on till he consented, when the 
threatening aspect of the multitude deterred him, 
and he, not unwillingly, found an excuse to put her 
off. But here, in the silence of the night, the multi- 
tude would not be assembled; no rumours of the 
intended murder would reach them; and the length- 
ened imprisonment and death might, not unnatu- 
rally, create some doubts in the minds of a fickle 
multitude. But Herod was exceeding sorry. No 
word is given us of how this sorrow was shown ; 
whether a tear at the mandate asked for was shed, 
or a request to change it was made, we are not 
told. And in this place let us notice one of those 
natural differences in describing the same thing 
which go far to show the authenticity of the two 
accounts, and that they were not written by the same 
person. St. Matthew xiv. 9 is—‘‘ And the king was 
sorry ;” St. Mark yi. 26 is—‘‘ And the king was‘ex- 
ceeding sorry ;”’ and then St. Matthew says, ‘“‘And 
he sent, and beheaded John in the prison;” St. 
Mark, ‘‘ And immediately the king sent an execu- 
tioner, and commanded his head to be brought: 
and he went and beheaded him in the prison.” 

No comment is made by either: the simple fact 
of the head being brought in on a charger, and 
given to the damsel, and her giving it to her 
mother, is all that is told. No dwelling on the 
thrill of horror that ensanguined charger caused, 
as they saw the tongue which had poured forth 
such shining eloquence hushed in death—no word 
of whether the young female felt sick at heart as 
she gave that gory present to her mother—not 
a word of how the murderess gloated on her prey, 
or the secret dread and undefined fear which marred 
the realisation of her fiend-like vengeance ;—not a 
word of this, nor of the whispers of Satan during 
the tragedy, now stirring up the mother’s rage, now 
plying the courtiers with arguments that the king’s 
sorrow was no answer to his oath, and anon in the 
daughter’s ear that, in honouring her mother, she 
was in the path of duty. No word of this, but simply 
the bare facts, and the conclusion—‘‘ And when hie 
disciples heard of it, they came and took up his 
corpse, and laid it in a tomb;” ‘‘and his disciples 
came, and took up the body, and buried it, and 
went and told Jesus”—again another remarkable 
example of the difference of language employed by 
two persons in describing the same thing. Butif 
this were an invention, what a master-stroke of 
genius was there in those words—‘‘ they went and 
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told Jesus.” To whom could they go? To whom, 
in évery age from that time, have his people 
gone in sorrow, sickness, and deathP Yes, the 
near advent of the grim King of Terrors makes 
man conscious of the truth of the Bible. It is all 
real then. And great indeed the contrast between 
the calm assurance given by a steadfast faith in his 
merits, and the horrible dread of him who feels 
himself falling into hell with all the burden of his 
accumulated sins. But no word is said beyond 
their telling Jesus, nor one word of what he said. 
He wept for the sorrow of Martha and Mary, 
though he knew that in a short time his mar- 
vellous power would be shown; but it is uot 
said whether he told them why he could not 
raise him from the dead, or whether he bade 
them look beyond the skies, and described the 
throng of angels, and of the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and the martyr’s crown and spotless 
robe he then wore, the strains of angelic music, as 
they sang, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
seryant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Surely, the writer who had the vivid imagination 
to paint such scenes as those described, and the 
marvellously cunning skill to keep up the distinct- 
ness of style and the natural variations of two dif- 
ferent writers, could never have stopped short here 
—a blank left just where his skill could have been 
shown to most advantage. 

But it was not yet concluded with Herod. The 
memory of that murder haunted him. He hoped and 
feared that Jesus was John risen from the dead; 
but could not see him. At Jesus’ trial, he hoped to 
haye seen some miracle, but not one word did he 





hear. ‘‘ Asa sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” Then Herod mocked him, 
and that although, as Pontius Pilate said, ‘‘he found 
no fault in him.” If this was written simply as a 
narrative, by men of no great learning, save in the 
things which belonged to their peace, and in which 
they were Divinely instructed, one can at once un- 
derstand why it should be so written; but if these 
narratives be pure invention, why these laborious 
efforts (for, examine the accounts as you may, the 
more when you consider them as invention, the 
more you see what cunning, skill, and labour must 
have been bestowed), and to what end? Andhere, 
anticipating the argument not furnished by ourselves, 
but to be found in that Book, let us ask ourselves, 
If Satan cast out Satan, how can, then, his kingdom 
stand ? If the whole scope and design of the four 
books, in two of which this narrative is found, be 
to promote the glory of God and the happiness of 
men, surely it is not too much to say it comes from 
heaven. Mark, first, the example set us by the 
Saviour: in the young, obedience to parents; and 
then he, the Creator of the universe, comes to 
John to be baptised. John says, ‘“‘I have need 
to be baptised of thee, and comest thou to me?” 
What! this invention? Should we not all have 
thought as John did? Just think of the story of 
John, and consider how the man who wrote it, if 
a fiction, must have thought and studied, and what 
marvellous genius he must have had. 

The simple life-like, natural style of recording 
such incident as that which we have been now 
considering, is one of the strongest internal testi- 
monies to the truth and genuineness of Holy Writ. 


A WORD UPON WHITE LIES. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


OW came such a name 
about? This, dear reader, 
is the question that has 
somewhat puzzled the 
brain of the writer. 
White lies! Why, we 
seldom speak of any 
other bad thing as white. 

We never say ‘white 
thefts” or ‘‘white oaths,” 

but for this form of evil 

we have fashioned a 
couplet, ‘‘ white lies.” 

In our common speech, 
white assuredly 1s the 

It is because of this that the 


synonym for purity. 3 ; 
judge wears white gloves when there is a maiden 


session ; and for tlis the passing funeral I saw to- 
day had white draperies, because it was the burial 
of an innocent little babe. Surely two words never 
came into such juxtaposition before, and let us 
hope never will again. We may feel pretty certain 
that the one was prefixed as a deceptive way of in- 
troducing the other into the circle of the virtues; 
just as an adyenturous sharper likes to lay hold of 
the arm of an acknowledged gentleman, and s0 
smuggle himself into the circle of decent society. 





But as the term is current amongst us, the first 
question is, Does it represent a reality? Are there 
such things as white lies? I haye been assured 
that there are such things as white crows; but I 
most solemnly aver there are no such things as 
white lies. The least sin is black—very black; and 
we can never consent to admit such a falsification 
of terms as that which puts bitter for sweet and 
sweet for bitter. After all, the way we speak of 
evil has much to do with the way we treat it; and 
he who learns to speak lightly of any vice is not 
very far from the danger of practising it. Tho 
worst evil that can happen to a community is for 
the coin of speech to be made counterfeit. Better 
even fictitious money than fictitious words. When 
a man consents to call the yilest sins by the name 
of ‘‘indiscretions,” he has already helped to under- 
mine the foundations of virtue, and called by the 
soft name of “folly” that which ought to have 
been stamped with the most opprobrious epithet of 
human speech. And when once a man has called 
any lie white, he has ignored the fact that the liar 
is said to be the subject of Divine anger, without 
respect at all to the degree of the deception. 

But whilst there are indeed no such things as 
white lies considered in themselves, there are such 
things as commonly accepted amongst men, and to 
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a great degree apologised fur by the community. 
It is said, ‘‘ Business cannot be carried on with- 
out them. If you come from abstract considera- 
tions to the struggles of common life, you will soon 
find your beautiful theory of morals give way in 
this respect.” Can it have come to this? Ina 
Book which we reverence above all others, and 
acknowledge as an authority which is Divine, we 
are told that ‘‘no lie is of the truth,” and that 
‘* godliness is cnagtey for all things, haying the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” And though it may not be understood 
by the very keen and clever, swift-pushing, fortune- 
making, and sometimes fortune-losing men of the 
day, for myself I adhere to the nd old Book, 
and am simple enough to believe that, in the long 
run, white lies are as ruinous as the white ants 
that eat into the timber—they make the founda- 
tions of the building rotten. It looks well, but in 
the end it gives way, and that, too, sometimes very 
suddenly and unexpectedly; whereas truth, simple, 
open, manly truth, stands like the lasting granite, 
unfretted by the waters, and unaffected by the 
storm! Character resting on truth is built upon a 
rock ! 

White lies are certainly not uncommon. White 
lies in the house—‘‘ not at home.” White lies in the 
shop—adulterating the mustard with flour, flayour- 
ing the cofiee with chicory. Peeping sometimes 
out of the cotton-backed velvet, the ‘‘ quite new” 
patterns, the ‘‘ under-cost”’ prices, and the “ first- 
class” parasols —a central common one, indeed, 
cheap-marked, looking like the ticketed sister of the 
lot. White lies again in the music market. Pianos 
with the .‘‘from” hidden under the little edging 
of the top. White lies in the selling-off establish- 
ments, at ‘‘ tremendous sacrifices’—which ex- 
pression would lose the lie, if applied to the opera- 
tions, not of the seller, but of the buyer. White lies 
at the door. ‘‘ Fresh” eggs laid yesterday ; ‘‘ apples 
in bushel baskets ””—but more basket than bushel ; 
and, saddest of all, white lies here, as to beggary 
too: ‘*knew well your predecessor or your father” — 
having seen him one day at a dim distance! White 
lies in the pulpit, too: using the word ‘‘ atone- 
ment,” when the great propitiatory sacrifice is 
in fact ignored; and, talking of the inspired 
Word, when all good books are by the speaker 
thought in the same sense to be inspired! White 
lies in the counting-house, too: ‘ sudden and 


severe indisposition” on the Derby Day, or any 
other holiday, is ‘‘ overworked and tired”—when, 
perchance, the casino witnessed the gay companion- 
ship and the midnight revelry. White lies in the 
kitchen, also. ‘‘ No time to-day for dusting”—when 
pee g out from the bottom of the kitchen-drawer, 


is the yellow covered novel pushed in with crum- 
pled haste! We need not, indeed, go far to find 
white lies; they can be acted as well as spoken ! 
They can beam from the eye as well as be ut- 
tered by the voice. 

Yet what mischief these white lies do! How 
they lower the tone of moral feeling; how they 
blunt the delicate susceptibilities of the soul; 
how they make men suspicious; how they fill 
society with a vague distrust, and poison the very 
foundations of honesty and happiness. 

It is a white lie for the Kensington omnibus con- 
ductor to take me up, as for the ‘‘ Museum,” al- 
though he knows the Brompton ones go nearer. 





It is a whito lie for the bookseller to tell me the 
volume is cheap, because it was originally pub- 
lished at a guinea, when he knows there is a recent 
very cheap edition, and that if I knew that I should 
not buy this old one at any price! It is a white 
lie, when I compliment an author on an article, 
mistakenly supposing he has written it, for him to 
laugh most pleasantly, as if he had! It is a white 
lie, when the vendor tells me the article is ‘tho 
best,” meaning within himself “‘ the best he keeps!” 
Why illustrate these things? Because it is not 
often done, and because few people like the doing 
of it. It subjects them to various cries of ‘ Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.” Any one who will take the 
trouble to give witness against the failings of his 
own day, will find it a day requiring of him more 
moral courage than at first he thinks. Yet, surely, 
this is certain, that none of us can say, like our 
Divine and Perfect Master, ‘‘ Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?” We must, in reminding 
others of their sin, feel often self-condemned our- 
selves. The man who speaks words as hard as 
cannon-balls against this very habit, may find 
some of those balls hit himself hardest, and strike 
himself first. We use in common speech many 
words to express what the Bible callsalie. We 
say sometimes that it is an untruth; that man is 
not a man of veracity. Now, assuredly, there is a 
great difference, as I think the late Mr. Robertson 
of m4 ton has shown us, between unveracity and 
untruth. I may speak what I have every reason 
to believe is true, and yet it may be out of har- 
mony with eternal truth. For instance: in olden 
days, the man who taught his child that the earth 
was flat, taught what he thought to be fact, but 
which was utterly untrue. He certainly was a 
veracious man, though, for he spake in harmony 
with his own idea of the reality of things; but, for 
all that, it was untrue. Then, again, a falsehood 
is another word we make use of, intended at first, 
as I think, to depict a cleverly hidden lie—a 
masked lie—hooded so that the real face may not 
be seen: a falsehood sometimes very much like 
the truth, as you often think a person like some 
other, when coming up the street, because of the 
demeanour and the dress; yet, on nearer approach, 
you find it is somebody very like him, wit not 
your friend. It is a Lisshiad, when we act or 
speak anything which is as much like truth as wax 
peaches are like real fruit, These are some of the 
distinctions we feel inclined to draw: yet, as all 
colours are colours, white being only the farthest 
remove from black; so all lies are lies, and no lie is 
of the truth. All of them injure the character, 
damage the reputation, and ultimately destroy the 
soul; for the best authority tells us, ‘‘ that no liar 
_ have part in the kingdom of Christ and of 
0 lige 


None of us ought to make light of falsehood, for 
we cannot trace the ramifications of the most in- 
significant lie, Emerson, in his ‘‘Conduct of Life,” 
says, concerning this subject, something to this 
effect: that we ought to remember, in each case of 
lying, that even the banks are less safe, and the 
highways less free from danger; inasmuch as tr«th 
is the general element of security, and by even one 
lie that in some degree is weakened. It is a 
strong and startling way of putting it, but it 
represents in the main a great fact in the sphere 
of personal influence, 
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Perhaps the worst white lies are those which 
logicians call the suppressio veri, or suppression of 
the truth. I may have read some book, the opinions 
in which I entirely disagree with ; in speaking with 
Mr. R., I may remark that the author is a clever, 
genial fellow: it is a white lie if he reports me as 
saying that I much admire said author; because 
there is the suppression of the truth that I 
thoroughly and entirely disagree with his doctrines. 
And yet, pas reader, if you study society, you will 
find this kind of white lie doing deadly harm, most 
of all in the religious circles of society. It is 
impossible to say how much earnest and sensitive 
men have suffered from such white lies as these! 
Preachers are injured by them, in proportion, 
often, to their originality and power. It is re- 
ported of Rowland Hill, that he suffered sleepless 
nights when he had uttered a vivid and startling 
truth; and why? because he felt that some disciple 
of the suppressio veri school might quote his sen- 
tence without its legitimate meaning, and twisted 
from its righteous connection. 

It were well if we strove to be thoroughly trans- 
parent men; if we shrank from the least falsity 
and unfairness. Truth is a good master, and gives 
us a good reward; whereas Falsehood seems to 
promise good pay, but its wages are loss of respect 
from others, and, sadder still, loss of respect from 
ourselves, Most miserable must be: the man who 
feels that he has been unfaithful to his conscience 
and treacherous to the truth. 

Worst of all, how often is a stigma cast upon 
Christianity because the veracity and moral in- 
tegrity of its professors are so often called into 
question. Unfair, indeed, you will say, to blame 
Christianity for its counterfeits: as well cast away 
the good Bank of England notes, because there are 
some clever counterfeits of them. Yes, and not 
only unfair, but looked at thoughtfully, after all, 
an unconscious compliment to Christianity, for the 
stigma implies that these men are not embodiments 
of the glorious creed they profess. We turn from 
the false copies to the fair and Divine Original: 
how refreshing and stimulating to study His 
character, who came to bear witness to the truth, 
and in whose mouth was no guile! Beautiful 
words these—No GUILE—nothing even susceptible 
of mistake, or designed to conceal. How clearly He 
declares, when speaking of the rest of heaven, ‘‘ If 
it were not so, I would have told you”—implying 
that truth would have obliged him even to correct 
their anticipations, if false, as well as to unfold 
the revelation of eternal life. Think of Him in 
the busy scenes of the market and the Temple, 
sitting at the Pharisee’s banquet, and eating at the 





SS table, yet ever and always revealing 
idden hypocrisy and interpreting the sincere sigh 
for forgiveness and peace. True in what he was; 
true in what he said; true in what he threatened; 
true in what he perenens true in what he cor- 
rected; true in what he revealed. The Way; the 
TruTH. ‘In Him was light, and the light was the 
light of men.” 

It is impossible that white lies can ever be 
sanctioned, even by our silence, or apologised for 
in common life, if we have the ‘‘ mind that was in 
Him.” Weshall then ‘‘ walk in the light ashe isin 
the light.” All encouragement of falsehood is a re- 
turn, in spirit, to the vice of heathendom. We ought, 
indeed, to be thankful, very thankful, when we re- 
member the magnificent change which Christianity 
has introduced. Think of the spirit of falsehood 
which pervades the East. I have heard adweller in 
Calcutta say, ‘‘ Lying is not considered a vice; but, 
on the contrary, the man who can dissimulate most 
successfully is most applauded ;” and, in writing 
on the subject, he my oe ‘* There is a saying in Cal- 
cutta, ‘ that many Jews have attempted to settle 
there, but never could get a living, as the Bengalees 
outjewed them.’ Certain it is, that I should con- 
sider myself more secure in the hands of a London 
Jew, than in those of a Banyan of the old China 
Bazaar.” Such testimonies might be multiplied a 
thousandfold. But the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, concerning the state of the Old World, is 
all enough; the Christian converts were desired, 
amongst other imperative duties of the new life, 
‘*to put away lying, and speak every man truth 
with his neighbour.” 

Wonderful, indeed, has been the work of Chris- 
tianity, and complete will it be in its ultimate tri- 
umph. Whatsoever is of falsehood, we may be sure 
is not of that; and in the world of light above not 
one shall enter ‘‘ who loveth or maketh a lie.” 

We have thus, dear reader, turned to the bright 
side again. We are thankful for what society is 
where the salt of the Gospel is found. We must, 
at the same time, take care that the salt does not 
lose its savour. White lies, as they seem the most 
innocent of little things in the world, are yet the 
most desperately noxious. The cub of a young 
tigress might sleep on my dining-room hearth-rug 
for a little while, and feed out of my little children’s 
hands, but I should be ever in fear lest the taste 
for blood should suddenly show itself! A cub is, 
after all, a wild beast, and a white lie is a sin !— 
a little one, and seemingly a harmless one, but 
still a sin, much better out of the inclosure of our 
hearts, and far away from the door of our lips. 
Therefore—Exit White Lies! 


THE TREES. 


HE glorious woods of England, 
The mighty forest trees, 
As they revel in the sunshine, 
Or battle with the breeze ; 
As they wave their spreading branches, 
To woo the breath of spring ; 
Or wrap them in the golden red 
Of autumn’s withering ! 





They are beautiful in winter, 
With hoar-frost garland crowned, 
And white snow, in its purity 
As bridal garment, round ! 
And when the storm ariseth, 
They rouse them for the fray, 
Shaking the pearl drops from them, 
As useless gems, away. 
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The wide oak's spreading branches, 
The ash-tree’s tender green, 

The elms our childhood played beneath, 
The birch-tree’s silvery sheen ; 

The stately firs our fathers loved, 
The yews beside their tomb, 

The cypress in its shadowy grove, 
The willow’s softer gloom ! 


The orchard on the morning air, 
Sending, in fragrant showers, 
Upon the dewy grass around, 
Its silvery spray of flowers. 
The laurel, with its faithful hue, 
For the happy Christmas room ; 
The ivy, mantling round de<ay, 
Like the Christian’s hope in gloom ! 


About our yery hearts they’re wound, 
With the tendril chain of thought ; 

With our earliest, sweetest memories 
Are their branches interwrought. 


TRUE TO 





There is beauty on the glowing plain, 
And grandeur on the seas : 

But what can speak unto the heart 
Like the shadowy English trees ? 


Surely, their solemn depths have been 
With soothing influence fraught, 
Since, at creation’s primal dawn, 
Our God their shelter sought! 
O Father, turning from the world, 
Still may we find thee there; 
Still mect us as we bring to thee 
Our burdened hearts in prayer ! 


The woods are gifted with a voice 
To whisper of His hand 

Who planted them upon the earth 
In many a shadowy band ! 

We bless thee for thy woods, O God, 
The beautiful and free, 

That thus their majesty can raise 
Our earth-bound souls to thee ! 


THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


NEWS FREOM NEW ZEALAND, 


HE Sunday after you left us, Becky,” 
said Mrs. Moore, “Freddy and I ob- 
served, in the first row of the free 
seats at church, a man in the dress of 
a sailor, who seemed to be much more 
bent upon watching us than upon 
attending to the service. He hada 

lean, haggard, wolf-eyed appearance, 
was very ragged, and, from the almost leaden hue of 
his complexion, any one would have supposed he had 
but recently recovered from a fever, or other severe 
illness. His persisting in staring at Freddy and me, 
annoyed me very much; and I grew positively nervous 
when I found that he never took his eyes off my face 
but to fix them on Freddy’s. He followed us home, 
keeping at a distance, it is true, and hiding himself up 
as well as he could behind doorways and angles in the 
streets. But when I looked from the sitting-room 
window, I saw him, and for some time he continued to 
watch the house. Thinking he might be some poor 
shipwrecked creature in actual want, I told Freddy 
to go tothe street door, and beckon him to come in 
and have some food; but though Freddy went to the 
door directly I told him to do so, he could not see the 
sailor anywhere—he was gone ! 

“The same evening, as we were coming, in the dusk, 
the back way from Evertown church, we met him 
in the most lonely part of the church lane. He came 
up to me, and made signs, by which I understood he 
was dumb, He then began to talk with his fingers. 
Unluckily, though I once knew the finger alphabet, 
as most girls learn it at school, I had almost for- 
gotten it; but I recovered sufficient recollection of 





some of the letters to make out, after a time, what 
seemed to me to be F-o-l-k-n-e-r M-o-r-e! A sud- 
den ray of light seemed to flash across my mind—this 
man was evidently a sailor, I have always thought 
it very likely that, if Mostyn had absconded with the 
money of the bank, and had set sail for America, 
Australia, or any other distant land, my husband would 
have followed him, even to the world’s end, to regain 
poeenie. if not of his own, of his clients’ property. 

e might have been in some ship with this man; they 
might have been shipwrecked together, taken prisoners, 
kept in captivity; this sailor might have escaped; my 
husband might have begged him to seek me out, and 
give me some account of his whereabouts: much of this 

had fancied before, I felt almost convinced now that it 


so. 

“ Meanwhile, the sailor made me understand that he 
was very hungry and very thirsty, and that he had a 
paper of some kind stitched into his coat lining. I 
hurried home, inviting him to follow. We gave hima 
plentiful meal of bread, and meat, and beer. He ate like 
one half famished; and when I thought he had taken 
enough to have appeased the most voracious appetite, he 


began again and again. For greater security, I had 
taken him up into the sitting-room, and given him his 
supy er on a little table near the fire, which I piled up 
with wood and coal to warm him. I then sent Freddy 
for his slate and pencil—for he had made us understand 
that he could write—and I was burning, trembling, almost 
crying with impatience to get some information from 
him—when suddenly, his eyes closed, his head dropped, 
and he fell fast asleep. It was impossible to wake him. 

“Probably he had walked many miles without food, 
and now the meat, the beer, and the heat of the room 
had quite overpowered him. 

“There was nothing for it but patience; and I never 
required patience more than I did at that momept. 
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There was this ragged, wretched-looking tramp fast 
asleep in our sitting-room, and it seemed very likely he 
would not awake all night. 

“T did not like to call up Mr. Hall, for I could not 
explain why the man was there, and I had taken 
him up-stairs so quietly that no one had seen him 
enter. Freddy was as anxious as I was, and, seeing 
my distress, the dear, brave child said to me, ‘ Mamma, 
I cannot leave you alone with this strange man. I 
am not at all sleepy; let me stay with you until 
he wakes. You know you promised I should sit up 
some night till ten, to help you to make some calf’s- 
foot jelly for Rhoda Ross; that would be a great 
treat, but I will give that up if you will let me stay 
with you to-night till that strange man wakes, and tells 
us something about poor dear papa.” I could not 
refuse the dear boy, so he and I sat down to read the 
Bible together, and at about half-past nine the sailor 
awoke, much refreshed. 

“T then asked him to write on a slate whatever he 
had to say, and to give me the paper he had made me 
understand he had for me. Upon this he wrote on 
Freddy’s slate, in a very bad hand, and with great 
difficulty. 

“¢T was not born dumb; the saviges in New Zeeland 
cut out my tong.’ 

“T then asked him, for he was not deaf, what he 
knew of Faulkner-Moore. He replied— 

“¢ Shipwrecked together off the coast of New Zeeland 
—taken prisners—made our escape—he fell ill and 
could not walk—left him in the bush. He made me 
promis, if ever I got to England, to go to Beech Bark- 
shire, and find -out Mrs. Folkner More, and give her 
this bit o’ writin.’ The sailor here took off his coat, 


and I, trembling with impatience and excitement, 
handed him my penknife. He ripped open two or three 
seams, and produced the paper to which he had alluded. 


“On this there was written in pencil, and almost 
effaced— 

“Betovep Wirr,—I am on the villain’s track; I shall catch 
him yet, and his ill-gotten booty. Be of good cheer—we shall 
see better days, Put your trust in God. May He bless Ns and 
Freddy ! “P.M 

“JT was a long time making this ont,” added Mrs. 
Moore; “but I am pretty sure that is right. I have 
that welcome scrap of paper treasured up safely in my 
desk. 

“reddy then, very pale, and with large tears in his 
eyes, asked him, ‘ Did the savages hurt papa?’ To which 
he replied, ‘No; they were good to him, and wanted 
to keep him with them. They cut out my tongue 
because I shot one of their chiefs. Folkner More 
gave me this” added the man, taking out my husband’s 
well-known watch, which he had kept concealed. ‘He 
said, “If my wife has money, she will give you ten 
guineas for my watch; if not, you musé keep it for 
your reward.”’ I had not the money, as you know, 
Becky —no, not a pound; but I hoped you would 
bring me a good sum, so I told him to come again ina 
few days, when I hoped to have the ten guineas for him. 
Ido not like him for leaving my poor dear husband in 
the bush, but he says, though too weak to walk, he is 
sure to get well.” 

“Don’t you think, ma’am,” said Becky, “he may 
have stolen master’s watch ?” 

“T have thought that might be so, Becky,” said Mrs. 
Moore; “but, at any rate, I know that he has been 
with my dear husband, and he has been the first to let 
in even a little ray of light on my dreadful darkness, 
Oh! Becky, if God, who has protected him so far, 
will watch over him in this fever, and send him safe 
back to me, with the money in his possession, I may 
yet see his dear name cleared of this foul blot, and be 
able to bear it again as proudly as ever, Oh! Becky, 





how I have prayed for news of my husband! and when 
I least expected it my prayer is heard and, in part, 
granted.” 

Mrs. Moore left the room as she spoke, and retired to 
her own apartment, 


_—_—_—- 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE CELEBRATED PHYSICIAN. 


THE next day Mrs. Moore determined to consult Sir 
Godfrey Brownlow. She felt no doubt that the Vicar of 
Evertown kept on his apartments in Norfolk Street by the 
year, yet did not wish to trespass on his kindness. How 
shocked she would have been had she discovered that he 
only took these comfortable, old-fashioned rooms by the 
week, or the month (when staying in town), and that he 
was actually paying at a high rate (for it was now 
“the season”) in order that she, almost a stranger, 
might be comfortably lodged, free of expense, during 
the time Sir Godfrey might deem it necessary for her 
to be under his care. And yet the Vicar of Evertown 
was very far from being a rich man. His living did 
not bring him in more than £300 a year, and it would 
have been impossible for him to have done all the good 
and charitable deeds he did, had he not resolved, when 
bestowing some bounty on others, to make both ends 
meet by sacrificing some indulgence of his own. 

Mrs. Moore, who was without a friend in the world 
when Becky went up to town, would not have had funds 
for her journey, but that two little oil paintings, which 
she had sent to Nat Neate with a very faint hope that 
they might be sold, had found a purchaser; and Nat 
Neate immediately called upon her with the money 
(£5), and an order for two more of the same size. 

The money came just in time to enable Mrs. Moore 
to undertake the journey to London, after a very 
startling interview with a detective, whose object was to 
inquire into the truth of Becky’s statement. 

The magistrate, who felt so lively an interest in the 
forlorn, sorely-tried wife, whom he had seen, ten years 
before, as so brilliant and beautiful a girl, had, with 
that forethought which springs at once from true 
refinement of mind and genuine regard, prevented the 
reporters from naming Mrs. Moore or Evertown, He 
understood how painful it would be to poor Eva to 
have the little world in which she now lived, cer- 
tainly respected, and probably iacognita, made ac- 
quainted with her sad and terrible history. He had 
warned the detective charged with the necessary in- 
vestigations not to make his mission in any way pub- 
lic, but to go straight to Mrs, Moore herself in order 
to ascertain the truth. 

This Detective Williamson took care to do, and Eva 
was spared all painful publicity about the brooch. 

With regard to that valuable, and the decision of 
the magistrate, Eva could not see the matter at all 
in the same light that he did. 

“T do not know,” she said to Becky, “ what is tho 
law in such a case, I dare say the magistrate may 
be right, but I know what conscience, which is God’s 
voice in the soul, and what equity, which is con- 
science put in action, command me to do. I could 
never touch a farthing of the money realised by the 
sale of that brooch; nay more, I consider, as Mostyn 
never paid for that watch and chain he gave Freddy, 
that I am bound in honour—ay, and in honesty, 
which is the better part of honour—to restore them 
to Mr. Isaacs. I have brought the watch with me 
for that purpose; and as what is to be done ought 
to be done at once, I will take it to him before I 
return here to-day.” 

Becky did not speak. She felt that her mistress 
was right; but her eyes filled with tears at the quiet 
heroism of the young woman who, with nothing to 
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support her and her child but her pencil, would not 
avail kerself of the decision of the law in her favour, 
beca1sa her conscience did not agree with the law. 

Freddy, who had all his mother’s innate upright- 
ness, and who certainly had hitherto looked upon the 
watch and chain as his own, said: “Mamma, I’m 
very willing to let you give back my watch, if you 
think Mr, Isaacs ought to have it back. I shouldn’t 
like to have it if I thought I had no real right to it.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say that, Freddy,” 
said his mother ; “to me, its tick would be a sound 
of reproach. So now, Becky, I shall take you and 
Master Freddy with me to-day. Our good vicar gave 
Freddy five shillings to spend in sight-seeing in 
London, and Freddy is resolved to treat you, and me, | 
and himself to Madame Tussaud’s.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Becky, “that’s about the only | 
sight I wants to see ; but wax-work I does love, it seems | 
almost more nat’ral than life.” 

It was a very grand house in Hanover Square, was 
that of Sir Godfrey Brownlow, the physician of the | 
day the most in vogue for the cure of that scourge of | 
our island— consumption. 

The door was opened by a butler, who looked himself 
like a well-to-do doctor. 

The hall was richly carpeted, hung with fine pictures 
in rich frames, and peopled with marble and alabaster 
statues. 

Freddy and Becky remained in the cab, and Mrs, 
Moore was shown at once into a lofty, elegantly-fur- 
nished waiting-room, already full of patients. But this 
she had been led to expect by the number of carriages 
waiting outside. 

There were books and papers on the tables, a good 
fire, and abundance of easy chairs, couches, and settees. 
Over the mantelpiece was a portrait of a man witha 
noble, massive, intellectual head and brow, perfectly 
bald, and a face of singular intelligence and bene- 
volence. 

Eva fancied she had seen that very peculiar face be- 
fore, but she could not remember where. She felt 
reassured, however, by the expression of the eyes of him 
before whom she was about to appear, and from whom 
she was resolved to learn her real state. 

It was not for herself that she dreaded the decision 
she yet courted—it was for the absent one, and for 
Freddy. Nor was poor Recky forgotten in her intense 
anxiety for a favourable opinion. 

And yet, full as she was of hopes and fears on her own | 
account, she could not help feeling a deep interest in the | 
many young and lovely beings, male and female, around 
her, all of whom were attended by anxious friends— 
mothers whose eyes filled with tears, and whose cheeks 
grew white every time the door opened and the butler | 
put in his solemn face to nod to a patient, as an intima- 
tion that Sir Godfrey would see her or him. On the 
cheeks of all was that rose which indeed seems to blos- | 
som on the grave. 

At length Eva’s turn came, and she rose with a beat- | 








ing heart and a heightened colour to go in and hear the 
great man’s opinion on her health. 

Sir Godfrey, who looked like his own portrait stepped 
out of its frame, received Mrs. Moore with grace- 
ful and kindly courtesy; and as he spoke to her, the 
idea that she had seen him before was confirmed by the 
conviction that his voice was familiar to her. 

He requested her to give him a brief account of her 
general health, her ‘habits, her mode of life. 

And, in doing so, she mentioned that she had been 
afflicted with the same symptoms that alarmed her now 
when she was about sixteen. 

“* At that time,” she said, “ my dear father was living, 
and he took me to a physician who lived in Bedford 
Row, and in whom he had great confidence—Dr. Brown. 
He completely cured me at that time.” 

“ Was your father’s name Captain Elton ?” asked Sir 
Godfrey, starting up, as he held out his hand to Eva, 

“Tt was,” said Eva. “ Did you know him ?” 

“Yes; and you too. I remember it well now. I do 
not often have so interesting a patient. I was Dr. 
Brown; and to your brave father, who introduced me 
to the notice of the Marquis of A——, with whom he 
had gone through the old Peninsular war, I owe my 
present position,” 

“ Butare you not Sir Godfrey Brownlow ?” asked Eva. 

“Yes. A patient, a very wealthy man, of the name 
of Low, left me his fortune on condition that I took his 
name andarms, By adding Low to Brown the public 
have converted me into Brownlow ; but I am in reality, 
as you will see by my card, Sir Godfrey Brown Low. 
It was through your father I attended the Marquis of 
A—-, and through the marquis I was sent for to the 
palace, and ultimately made a baronet. You must 
allow me, then, to attend you as a friend; and, with 
your leave, I will call on you to-morrow at your own 
residence, where I can give your case the attention it 
requires better than I canhere. It will be very delight- 
ful to me to repay a little of the debt of gratitude I owe 
your brave father by doing all that lies in my power to 
restore his daughter to health.” 

Eva then gave Sir Godfrey her address in town, and 
took her leave, not a little excited and interested by the 
result of her interview with the great physician. 

She found Becky and poor Freddy very anxious, but 
they were reassured when they saw a smile on her face. 

She told them what had just passed, and added that 
she felt certain, from the confidence with which Sir 
Godfrey spoke of restoring her to health, that he did not 
consider her case a very desperate one. 

It was then agreed to go at once to Madame 
Tussaud’s, and to call at Mr. Isaacs’ after having seen 
that exhibition. 

It was with something like her former cheerfulness 
that Eva entered into Freddy’s and Becky’s expressions 
of delight at the pleasure that awaited them. 

Ah! little did Eva dream of the terrible scene that 
was before her that day. 

(To be continued.) 
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*T have slain a man 


+ »« a young man.”—Gen. iv, 23, 


BY THE REY. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


No. Il.—LAMECH’S VICTIM. 


AM not sure that one is justified 
in classifying this obscure case 
among the martyrs, yet it is 
not altogether improbable that 
the young man may have fallen 
a victim to the prejudice and 
enmity of Lamech, as a de- 
scendant of Cain, against one 
of the descendants of Seth. For 
aught that is recorded, his is 
the second death in earthly 
history, as Abel’s was the first; 
and the striking feature is, that 
both were violent and un- 
natural deaths, Sorrowful and 
shameful were the two first- 

fruits of sin. As the narrative stands, Lamech’s 
wives had become alarmed for his safety, on the 
score of the probability of the relatives of the 
slaughtered man, according to the lex talionis, 
ursuing his slayer. To allay their apprehensions, 
fe states in effect, whether truly or falsely, that he 
had only killed the man in self-defence—“ for my 
wounding ”—i.e., in the act of wounding and hurt- 
ing me, without specifying any ground of quarrel. 
And then he argues—If any man killing Cain, who 
committed a murder unprovoked, would be avenged 
sevenfold, truly I who did it only in self-defence 
shall be avenged seventy and sevenfold. On these 
ounds, Lamech at once vindicated his deed of 
lood, and reckoned upon impunity ; but though it 
is true he gave this account of the transaction, it 
does not necessarily follow that his account is true. 
Lamech appears to have been the first man on 
record who departed from the primitive rule in 
Genesis ii. 24, of the husband having but one wife. 
If so, as the originator of the sin of bigamy, he 
displays a moral obliquity beyond his contem- 
poraries. As the lineal descendant in the fifth 
generation from a murderer, who was probably still 
living—for there is no intimation that the primeval 
longevity of centuries was restricted to the line of 
Seth—the crime of homicide would naturally be 
less repugnant to Lamech than to the scion of a 
less tainted posterity. Significant, too, is this early 
instance of combined bigamy and manslaughter, 
of the frequent association of such sins with blood- 
guiltiness, disclosed in the awful calendars of 
modern crime. 

We have no evidence of the circumstances of the 
fatal encounter between Lamech, and the unknown 
youth, his victim, except the ex parte statement of 
the former; and he would not be likely to crimi- 
nate himself. The consternation of his wives, who 
were somehow aware of the fact, would form suf- 
ficient inducement for his fabrication of some such 
an exculpation of his act as the passage in Genesis 
suggests, 

d’s people have been always more or less 
ted and persecuted for their Father’s sake. 


N. 8. 





‘‘From the blood of Abel to the blood of Zacha- 
rias,” there has always been in ‘‘ the carnal mind” 
‘the bad blood” of hereditary persecutors of the 
truth of God. Besides, the temporal element of 
envy at the general prosperity of the righteous, 
arising from their enjoyment of the Divine bless- 
ing, has always more or less enhanced their an- 
tipathy. 

The marked line of demarcation and estrange- 
ment between the posterities of Cain, and of Seth, 
the latter inheriting the rights of primogeniture, 
and privileges of the Divine covenant, which the 
former had forfeited, would account for no ordinary 
measure of envy and traditional feud in Cain’s 
descendants. Opportunities for the indulgence of 
this hostile feeling would have been afforded in the 
occasional intercourse between the families, suf- 
ficient time for which had obviously elapsed, and to 
which intercourse, indeed, the sixth chapter of 
Genesis ascribes the ultimate demoralisation of the 
whole world that then was. When “ the sons of 
God ”—i.e., the descendants «f Seth—‘‘saw the 
daughters of men ”—i.e., the -.scendants of Cain— 
‘‘that they were fair,” forgotting that the fruit of 
the forbidden tree was fair as it was fatal, ‘“‘ they 
took them wives of all which they chose.” The 
intermarriages of the sacred, with the profane 
lineage, their being ‘‘ unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers,” laid the foundation of the 
monstrous iniquities and sins which by-and-by 
‘filled the earth with violence,” of which Lamech’s 
homicide was an illustrative and prophetic speci- 
men. There could be little occasion for quarrel in 
Cain’s kindred among themselves. ‘‘The world 
will love its own.” eir wants were few, their 
supply ample; their habits simple as their primi- 
tive civilisation; the only enemies whom their 
gratuitous and ungodly enmity could reckon such, 
were the more favoured offspring of the common 
family, usurping, as unbelievers would argue 
they did, that ascendancy which pertained to their 
branch as the posterity of the elder son. Regarded 
from their point of view, here were sufficient pre- 
misses of animosity, extending over many genera- 
tions, and none the less likely to embitter and 
perpetuate the feud, from the protracted life, and 
presence in the midst of them, of the original 
author of the family disruption. Cain, so far as 
the sacred history indicates, dropped no sign of 
repentance, nor even regret for his crime, but 
dwelt only on its consequences. In the sixth 
generation Lamech but repeats the fratricidal 
spirit of his ancestor. Not a sigh escapes him of 
pity for his victim, nor of compunction for his 
offence, but a heartless  noogesegr em of his cruelty, 
and assertion of his claim to impunity on the 
comparatively more heinous guilt of his fore- 


er. 

All this breathes the tone of the ruthless man- 
slayer; it is the vernacular of the man of blood in 
every age—no consideration for the unhappy 
fellow-creature cut off, nor for the criminality of 
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the deed; but hard-hearted extenuations of the 
guilt, and embrace of any means of escape from its 
penalty. 

There is too much of this one-sided morbid 
humanity in our own day. Public sympathy 
should not be diverted from what is due to the 
sufferings of the victim, and to the well-being of 
society, to questioning the justice of the condemna- 
tion, and thereby affording indirect stimulant to 
the repetition of such awful offences. 

Lamech was a delinquent of some rude literary 
accomplishments. As if to indicate more effectually 
of what little account he held the life of a fellow- 
creature, he announces the deed of blood in the 
levity of a stave of minstrelsy. His words form a 
perfect hemistich, presenting the oldest stanza of 
poetry extant in the world. Indeed, the harp and 
organ originated in his immediate family. With as 
little concern for his unfortunate victim, as if he 
were rehearsing an ordinary incident of the chase, 
Lamech chants, or recites, the verses, as the pas- 
sage may be rendered, thus :— 


** And Lamech said unto his wives, 
Adah and Zillab, hear my voice ; 
Wives of Lamech, hearken to my speech; 
IT have slain a man for wounding me— 
Even a young man for bruising me, 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Lamech shall be seventy-seven.” 


This was the animus of a man who was capable 
of as foul a murder as his ancestor committed. 
Even had it been the simple case of justifiable 
homicide, which he alleged it to be, some feeling 
of regret, as between man and man, was surely due 
to his slain assailant; but the hard heart of cruelty 
is betrayed in his mode of recalling the deed—a 
heart which was hard enough to perpetrate it, with- 
out the vindication so callously pretended. 

‘¢T have slain a man—a young man!” It could 
not be more coldly, or more indifferently expressed, 
if he had said, ‘‘ I have slain a lion—a young lion ; 
or a bear—a young bear.” 

There is a truculent sneer—a bad 
the bloody deed—betrayed in every 
allusion to it. 


glorying in 
ine of his 
It is the base emotion of a man 
who could boast of an atrocity which he would do 
again, thinking none the worse of himself, and ready 
to assault any one who did. Lamech was an antedi- 
luyian Thug—a patriarchal ‘“‘old man of the 


mountain ”’—the true type of the assassin in every 
age, whose sacrificial knife is a dagger, whose 
worship is homicide, and his inspiration, that 
apostate spirit who was a liar and murderer from 
the beginning. I cannot believe that these infer- 
ences, from his own statements, at all libel the 
memory of Lamech. The parenthesis in the 
sterile calendar of tho genealogies of Cain seems 
introduced to teach us how the awful sins of 
fathers are reproduced in the hereditary iniquities 
of their children after many generations, Oh, sinner! 
pause upon that sin which you design to commit ; 
would you blast afresh your memory by its pos- 
thumous repetition in your posterity, generations 
after the original evil-doer had mouldered in his 
dishonoured grave? 

And the young man slain—who was he? What 
mother’s eye wept sorely over the fine manly 
corpse P at young wife, or espoused maiden, 
buried her broken heart with the nameless youth 
in his untimely graye? Eve was probably still 





living when this next tragic edition of a brother’s 
blood-guiltiness, this second crimson echo of the 
sentence, ‘Thou shalt surely die,” woke a uni- 
versal cry of horror and mourning through the 
tents of the old world’s elders. It could not but 
impress upon her, and upon her large contem- 
porary kindred, the terrible truth, which all Scrip- 
ture, and all man’s experience demonstrates, that 
‘‘the wages of sin is death.” 

I know not if this young man’s offence was 
other than his secking a bride among the tribes 
of the uncoyenanted, which, as we haye seen, was 
certainly the besetting sin of the epoch. The line 
of social temptation lay that way, and the ancient 
feud between the separate families would amply 
account for the rejection of his suit, and for the 
violent altercation which terminated so fatally. 
Assuming it were so, the young man, however in- 
consistent in himself, suffered, not so much for the 
affront of seeking alliance with the ungodly, as 
for his previous connection with God’s earliest 
chosen people. His death was thus an indirect, 
involuntary martyrdom, though, like Samson’s, it 
was the Philistine marriage that lured him to his 
fate. One has no sufficient ground to reckon the 
young man among the direct exemplary martyrs of 
the faith, except in the single fact of his probably 
suffering on its account, just as Paul enumerates 
Samson among the list of those who “died in 
faith,” though his life had been marred by not a 
few grievous blemishes. In any case, Lamech’s 
victim, like Cain’s, was a young man. Neither tho 
first nor second of the sons of Adam who died, left 
the world by a natural death, but were both slain 
by the hands of their fellows, and both in the days 
of their youth, and that at an era when human 
life meant little short of a millennium. 

Is there any suggestive connection between the 
centuries of life in the primitive world, and the 
prophetic millennium of the saints on this earth in 
the latter days? Is this one of the many confisca- 
tions to be restored in the ‘‘ times of the restitution 
of all things?” Is human life, under the blissful, 
hallowing dominion and personal presence of the 
Lord and Giver of Life, to become so grand a boon 
in the days of righteousness, that the saint shall 
no longer sigh, ‘‘ I would not live alway,” but re- 
verse the maxim into the confiding avowal, ‘‘I shall 
not die, but live, and see the salvation of God?” 
When longevity was not an unmingled, nor neces- 
sary blessing, the Abels and Enochs, and perhaps 
the yictim of Lamech, were earlier taken away 
from the evil to come. But in the millennial 
kingdom of Immanuel, as ‘‘ God with us,” a thou- 
sand years of life will be but a sweet episode of the 
glorious eternity which awaits the immortal pro- 
geny of God. That was the prospect to live, and 
work, and wait, and watch for, which was in 
the Saviour’s mind, when he bid his persecuted 
followers ‘‘ Fear not them which can kill the body; 
and after that have no more that they can do.” 
The sepulchres of the righteous are their strong 
tower, into which they run, and are safe—their 
most relentless enemy is baffled there. The voice 
from the tomb meets the persecutor with the inter- 
dict—‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther.” 
God’s children are invulnerable there. They are 
secure as Noah in the ark, when the Lord had 
shut him in, and shut the world out. Nothing can 
disturb their rest till that day when the siego of 
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mortality shall be raised, and the beleaguered saints 
be wakened from their last slumbers by the yoice 
of the archangel and the trump of God. 

In the meantime, let believers in the Lord Jesus 
take heed to their ways, lest they give occasion to 
the enemies of God to blaspheme, and by their own 
folly, or incongruity, even though they do not 
finally make shipwreck of faith, yet pierce them- 
selves through with many sorrows. Look to 
Christ’s atonement to blot out your sins, and to 
his example to regulate your lives. His model is 
as needful as his mediation. Lord, increase our 
faith in Jesus, alike in its depth and breadth! 
Give us more of thy Holy Spirit, to quench within 
us the spirit of the world! 

If Lamech’s victim brought his fate upon him- 
self, as we have conjectured from the premisses, it 
was his consorting, like Lot, with the associations 
of the ungodly, which entailed the retribution. 
No man can take fire into his bosom and not be 
burned, nor touch pitch without being defiled. 
David’s is the only safe rule—‘‘ I will not know a 
wicked person.” ‘‘Hyil communications corrupt 
good manners,” and make bad ones worse. It may 
have been a rough mercy to the young antediluvian 
to cut short his perilous intimacy with the godless 
family of Cain, even by an untimely death. He 
may have been slain into heaven, because, as 
Wesley said to Dodd, under sentence in Newgate, 
‘perhaps God saw no other way.” The truant 
child may have been driven with sharp stripes, but 
they drove him home. One loves to think so of 80 


early a death, at a period when other siiners were 





vouchsafed so many centuries to repent, and turn 
from theirevil ways. Abel’sand Enoch’s, theshortest 
lives of the old world, were certainly safe, and the 
analogy of their case favours the hypothesis, that 
Lamech’s young victim was not less mercifully 
dealt with. The incident may have been purposely 
left obscure, to warn sinners of the awful possibility 
of being suddenly cut off, and that without remedy ; 
and yet there is enough in the contextual induc- 
tions to encoutage persecuted saints to kiss the rod, 
avowing to their last extremity, ‘though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” 

Such reflections on the earliest passages in human 
history help us to ascribe a heartier, moté catholic 
glory to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ‘as i# was 
in the beginning, is now, and eyer shall be, world 
without end.” 

Readers of these pages, have any of you cast in 
your lot with the disciples of Christ, and yet, never- 
theless, are seeking other alliances with the world 
and the flesh? Dwell upon Paul’s weighty expostu- 
lations—‘* What concord hath Christ with Belial,” 
unless it be to betray him? “what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel,” except to expose, like 
Samson, the secret of his strength to the weapons 
of the uncircumcised? ‘‘ or what agreement hath 
the “eagle of God, with idols,” unless it be an 
ungodly bargain, which, like the tables of the money- 
changers, made the house of prayer a den of thieves? 
If God’s Holy Spirit has ‘‘ showed us any good,” let 
us 866 that our good be not evil spoken of, nor our 
work burned, so as to suffer loss, and we ourselyes 
“be saved, yet so as by fire.” 


SILVER-WHITE 


Silver-white ! 
Silver-white ! 
Swift across the flashing ocean, 
With a soft, aérial motion, 
Speeds the sail, 
Silver-white ! 


Silver-white ! 
Silver-white ! 
Down the mirror of the river, 
Flowing, flowing on for ever, 
Glides the swan, 
Silyer-white ! 


Silver-white ! 
Bilver-white ! 
From the dark skies mist-like shadows, 





Gently thwart the woods and meadows, 
Falls the snow, 
BSilver-white ! 


Silver-white ! 
Silver-white ! 
Child of beauty, playing yonder, 
Thinking on thee, how I wonder 
At thy spirit, 
Silver-white ! 


Silver-white ! 
Silver-white ! 
Soul, by Jesus’ blood redeeméd, 
How art thou, so black, esteemed 
By the Judge, 
Silvyer-white ? 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE GREAT HARVEST FIELD. 


BY THE REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, M.A. 


VI.—THE FIRST CHRISTMAS DAY IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


NUNDAY, the 25th December, 1814, 
2 was a memorable day in the annals 
of New Zealand. It was the first 
time that a Christian service was 
ever held, or a Christmas Day 
celebrated, on that hitherto bar- 
barous and savage shore. 
The inhabitants, as described by 
Captain Cook, who visited the 
islands five times between 1769 
and 1777, were a brave but fero- 
cious people. Their wild war- 
dances and their cannibal festivals were enough to 
strike terror into the bravest hearts, and few were 
adventurous enough to 
touch upon their inhos- 
pitable shores. A short 
time before the Christ- 
mas which we are about 
to describe, a ship called 
the Boyd was attacked, 
and the entire crew killed 
and eaten in Whangaroa 
Bay. 

Nor was this a solitary 
case; one place had got 
the terrible name of the 
Bay of Murders, from 
the number of similar 
scenes enacted there. 

It must, however, in 
justice to these ignorant 
eathens, be mentioned, 
that they had been 
cruelly treated, on seve- 
ral previous occasions, 
by white men who had 
visited their country for 
purposes of trade. Some 
abandoned, run - away 
convicts from Australia, 
who had found refuge 
in their country, and a 
class of traders, who made fraud and treachery the 
foundation of their traffic, were the only Europeans 
with whom they had come in contact; and certainly 
they were not calculated either to improve the 
natives, or create a favourable impression in their 
minds on behalf of foreigners. 

It was to a race like this, and under such adverse 
circumstances, that the Rev. Samuel Marsden paid 
his visit of love and mercy. He was a chaplain at 
Port Jackson, and whilst residing there had come 
in contact with some New Zealanders who had 
been carried thither in some trading vessels. One of 
these, a chief named Tippahee, especially attracted 
the good man’s attention. Notwithstanding his 
tattooed face and savage ignorance, Tippahee dis- 
played an amount of intelligence, tact, and courtesy, 
that made Mr. Marsden yearn over him, and long 
to bring the Gospel to him and to his people. 








Not long afterwards Mr. Marsden visited Eng- 
land, and brought the case of New Zealand 
earnestly before the Church Missionary Society, 
who consented to try and introduce a mission cau- 
tiously and gradually into that benighted land. 
On board the ship in which Mr. Marsden returned 
to Port Jackson, in 1809, there was a New Zealand 
chief called Ruatara, who was soon won over by the 
kindness of the chaplain, and became a great 
assistance to him in prosecuting his missionary 
plans—especially in founding a settlement at Para- 
matta, into which he collected, from time to time, 
such natives of New Zealand as reached the colony, 
treating them with Christian love, and instructing 
them in useful arts, and at the same time learning 
their language, in order to qualify himself to act 
as a missionary to their people. 

After patiently work- 
ing in this way for more 
than four years, he re- 
solved on proceeding to 
New Zealand himself, 
in a brig named the 
Active, which he had 
purchased at his own 
risk for £2,000. 

Nothing that Mr. 
Marsden Sad seen of 
New Zealanders in Aus- 
tralia, could prepare him 
for their wild and fero- 
cious appearance in their 
own land. Clad in their 
native mats, with their 
faces scarred and tat- 
tooed, as represented in 
the accompanying en- 
graving; brandishing 
their spears, and shriek- 
in eir fierce war- 
cries, the sight of such 
a nation of cannibals 
was enough to deter the 
bravest heart. Even 
Ruatara, who accom- 
panied Mr. Marsden, 

and who knew the unscrupulous ferocity of the tribe 
which they were nrenaididia. and that they were 
burning moreover with the spirit of revenge for 
past injustice, did all he could to dissuade the in- 
trepid missionary from landing, but in vain. 

A welcome awaited the missionary party, al- 
though it was scarcely of a kind to reassure them. 
On the hill opposite the place where they landed, a 
band of naked warriors, armed with clubs and 
spears, occupied a commanding position. After an 
anxious pause, a native woman advanced, flourish- 
ing a red mat over her head, and crying, ‘‘ Haromai ! 
Haromai !’>—** Come hither, come hither.” They 
soon found themselves surrounded by a circle of 
chiefs and warriors, dressed in handsome mats, 
with their hair tied in knots at the top of their head, 
and adorned, as represented in the illustration 
on the opposite page, with the white feathers of 
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gannet. Round the necks of some were ornaments 
of green jade; round those of others, necklaces 
made of the teeth of their slaughtered enemies; 
whilst some were adorned with the dollars which 
they had taken from the ill-fated strangers who 
had been recently murdered on their shores. 

Seizing their long spears, the warriors bran- 
dished them as if in fury against each other. 
Screams, and yells, and roars rose on every side. 
Every face was fiercely distorted, every limb em- 
ployed in the wildest gesticulation. It was their 
war-dance of ‘‘ Welcome ;” but it was a welcome, 
for the name of Marsden, and his kindness to their 
countrymen, had reached them through natives who 
had returned from Paramatta. 

That night Mr. Marsden, with one companion, 
remained upon the island. He has described his 
own sensations :— 


The night was clear, the stars shone bnght, the sea was 
smooth ; around were the warriors’ spears stuck upright in 
the ground, and groups of natives lying in all directions, 
hke a flock of sheep upon the grass, for there were neither 
tents nor huts to cover them. I viewed our present situa- 
tion with feelings I cannot describe ; surrounded by canni- 
bals who had massacred and devoured our countrymen, I 
wondered much at the mysteries of Providence, and how 
these things could be. I did not sleep much; my mind 
was — by the strange circumstances in which we 
were, and the new and strange ideas the scene naturally 
awakened, 

As Marsden lay awake that night, there shone 
above him one of the most glorious constellations 
of the southern hemisphere—the Cross, formed by 
a group of four brilliant stars. What thoughts 
as to his mission, and his toil, that starry symbol 
must have conveyed to his thoughtful mind! And 
then there rose another—the Southern Crown, 
with its diadem of light, reminding him of the 








glorious issue of the Saviour’s work, and, no doubt, 
cheering him in the remembrance, that 


‘* To patient faith the prize is sure, 
And they who to the end endure 
The cross, shall wear the crown.” 


Christmas Day arrived, and, as in the present 
year, it was on a Sabbath. Ruatara had made 
preparations for the em aegis of Divine service 
on shore. The English flag was flying in honour 
of the Christian holiday on the highest hill in the 
village. About half an acre of ground had been 
inclosed with a fence; a rude pulpit had been 
erected, and draped with native mats; some old 
canoes turned upside down were arranged as seats 
for the Europeans. And now we follow Mr. Mars- 
den’s graphic description of that first Christmas 
service amongst this wild but interesting people :— 
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We found Koro-koro, Ruatara, and Hongi (three chiefs) 
dressed in regimentals, given them by Governor Mac- 
querrie, with their men drawn up, ready to march into the 
inclosure, to attend Divine service, We entered, and 
were placed on the seats, each side of the pulpit. Koro- 
koro marched his men in, and placed them on my right 
hand, behind the Europeans; Ruatara placed his on the 
left. The inhabitants of the town, with the women and 
children, and a number of other chiefs, formed a circle 
round the whole, A very solemn silence prevailed. I rose 
and began the service by singing the Old Hundredth 
Psalm—‘‘ All people that on earth do dwell”—and I felt 
my very soul melt within me when I viewed my congre- 
gation, and considered the state they were in. After 
reading the service, during which the natives stood up and 
sat down at the signal given by the motion of Koro-koro’s 
switch, which was regulated by the movements of the 
Europeans, it being Christmas Day, I preached from St. 
Luke ii. 10—“ Behold, I bring you glad tidings of great 
joy.” The natives told Ruatara that they could not under- 
stand what I meant. He told them not to mind now, for 
that they would understand it by-and-by, and that he 
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would explain my meaning as far as he could. When the 
service was over we returned on board, much gratified; 
and with the strongest persuasion that the time was at 
hand when the glory of the Lord would be revealed to 
these poor benighted heathen, and that the labours of those 
that remained on the island would be crowned and blessed 
with success, 

Such was the first Christmas Day; such the 
first Christian service in New Zealand. What 
changes haye been wrought there since! How 
fully haye the hopes and desires of that great, good 
man, who thus laid the foundation of the mission, 
been realised ! 

New Zealand is now not sayage, but civilised ; 
not cannibal, but Christian—the most signal 
triumph of the Gospel that has been witnessed in 
modern times. 

On Bishop Selwyn’s arrival in New Zealand, in 
1841, he thus described the state of things which 
he found there :— 


We see here a whole nation of pagans converted to the 
faith. God has given a new heart and a new spirit to 
thousands after thousands of our fellow-creatures in this 
distant quarter of the earth. Young men and maidens, 
old men and children, all with one heart and one voice 
praising God; all offering wp daily their morning and 
evening prayers; all searghing the Lctegaren, to find the 
way of eternal life; all valuing the Word of God above 
every other gift ; all jn a greater or less degree bringing 
forth and visibly displaying in their outward lives some 
fruits of the influenees of the Spirit. "Where will you find, 
throughout the Ohristian world, more signal manifestations 
of the presence of that Spirit, or more living evidences of 
the kingdom of Ohrist ? 


We have just concluded an honourable peace 
with a portion of the New Zealand race; a peace 
honourable to them, eyen more so than to us; for, 
without entering into the question of right and 


“WE WOULD 


T is remarkable to what an 
extent Christ’s kingdom at its 
commencement received its 
impulse and extension from 
the working of the social 
principle, by the force of 

rsonal experience, and of 
invitation as based on that 
experience. It was the sight 
of Jesus, in connection with 
the word of John, designating 
him as the Lamb of God, 


that resulted in the adhesion | d 


to him of his first two disci- 

™ ples. The Master’s kind 

% word to them was, ‘‘Come 

and see, And they abode with him that day. One 

of these was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.” He 

at once findeth his brother Simon; gave him his 

new experience; brought him direct to Jesus, and 

pg same blessed result followed in the case of 
eter, 

In the samo city with Andrew and Peter was 

Philip, who doubtless heard the glad and witnessing 

words of these two men; and the result was that, 








wrong, or deciding which party was to blame in 
the conflict, we have met a valiant and forbearing 
foe where, forty years ago, we should have met re- 
lentless and cruel cannibals, We have concluded 
a war which, while it leayes no tarnish on native 
valour, has been marked by no traces of sayage 
or unchristian conduct on the part of a people who, 
within the memory of living men, haye emerged 
from the most utter barbarism. 

It isa noble testimony which Sir oar Grey 
has borne to the character of the New Zealan 
warriors, when, in accepting their surrender, he 
says :— 


As it is right in some manner to mark our sense of the 
honourable manner in whieh you have conducted hostili- 
ties, neither robbing nor murdering, but respecting, the 
wounded, I promise you that, in the ultimate settlement 
of your lands, the amount taken shall not exceed one-fourth 
of the whole land. 


The New Zealand newspaper adds :— 


They have proved themselves, though rebels, to be 
chivalrous foes nevertheless; they have refrained from 
murderous ambuscades and robbery, and have treated our 
men, who have fallen prisoners into their hands, with 
kindness and mercy. 


And now we rejoice to think that New Zealand 
can keep her Christmas festival freo from tho 
turmoil and din of war L Ser, through her multi- 
plied churches, with the help of her native as well 
as European ministry, under the ance of her 
active and pious bishops, Englishmen and New 
Zealanders can lift up their yoices together at the 

at solemnity, and sing, ‘Glory te God in the 
ighest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” ’ 


SEE JESUS,” 


as soon as Christ appeared before Philip, his heart 
opened and let him in. And then the first thing 
Philip did was to go after Nathaniel, with the joy- 
ful announcement, ‘‘ We have found the Christ.” 
Some three years afterward, this Philip appears 
again as the medium and instrument of bringing 
still others to Christ; namely, certain Greeks— 
Gentiles, called proselytes of the gate, who were in 
the habit of coming up to the feast ; heathen Greeks 
religiously inclined, drawn toward the true God. 
Their desire was to see Jesus. Their application 
was to Philip to aid them in accomplishing this 
esire. When the request was conveyed to the 
Lord, it brought out from him words of far-reach- 
yr, Bap. act even the announcing of the doctrine 
of his expiatory death, in the benefits of which all 
nations should share. There soon followed that 
peculiarly broad declaration, one of the most preg- 
nant he ever uttered concerning his death: “‘ And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw allmen 
unto me.” 

All men, then, have in some sense a property in 
the Lord Jesus; certain rights, privileges, power of 
benefits, from which no one class can exclude any 
other class, And no privilege can be broader than 
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this, that of seeing Jesus; and no desire wider or 
intenser than this, the desire to see him. 

Christ, in his history, stands before the world in 
three marked conditions, and each of these calls 
forth the desire, ‘‘ We would see Jesus.” 

The first was his humiliated condition; when, as 
at this time, he took our nature, and dwelt amongst 
men; the man Christ Jesus; and yet the God shone 
forth in the words, and in the works of the man, 
There was an unmatched greatness and glory in 
his person, and a fame unequalled gathered around 
his name. Here we may suppose, that curiosity 
was the motive that prompted the request; we would 
see the form, the countenance, the bearing of one 
grown so illustrious by his deeds, And were it 
so that he could be sean now, eyen the human 
form and expression, just as he was then, what 
immense throngs doubtless would press te behold! 
Could the representation, in picture, be restored, 
so that we could knew with the same certainty 
that we know he existed, that that was the coun- 
tenance and expression he bore when on earth, who 
would not be eager to feast his eyes on that picture ! 
Most strongly, in such a ease, would the motive of 
curiosity prove itself—bringing in huge masses, 
those to gaze, whe never had a thought or desire 
toward that Blessed One in hig true position and 
character, De we not, then, stand reproyed, con- 
scious a8 we must be that the mere outward, the 


historic form and mien, would draw us to see him, 
when we are so slow to improve the higher privi- 
lege,—so indifferent teward Christ in 
vanced condition ? 
This is the one he ‘ 
the grave; his condition and position on the 


3 more ad- 
to, from the cross and 


of intercession, reached by way of the cross and the 
grave. He is there, in the body which was raised ; 
scarred by the wounds with which he was pe 
for our transgressions, The desire ta see as 
thus and there, does and shall go from hearts in- 
numerable, Curiosity is nef the motive in this cage; 
but something profounder and more sacred; the 
conseioua presence of sin in the soul; the feeling of 
guilt, of unfitness to meet the naked blaze of that 
holiness; @ desire, a begging, for some one te stand 
between, Our yery natures, rightly instructed, ask 
for this, And haying heard of him who came to 
seek and save that which waa lost, theae natures 
ery out, ““We would see Jesus.” The seeing is not 
with the natural eye, but with the eye of faith; a 
better, higher, and more transforming vision; and 
the Being who stands as the object of this faith is 
higher in qualities, in capabilities, in manifested 
glories, than the one the Greeks saw. : 

Had the process in the case of Christ been 
arrested at the stage or point where these Greeks 


throne | anything yet received? We 





saw him, he would have stood before us as a mere 
teaching Saviour; a man of wise words, and of 
kindly and even wondrous deeds, and a spotless 
example, and nothing more. Christ won his grand 
attraction and efficacy by suffering, For this he 
took our flesh, that he might suffer ; and, suffering 
the just for the unjust, bear our sins; make expia- 
tion for our guilt. This it is which so exalts him, 
enriches him, and mercifully empowers shim before 
the vision of a sinner. 

How simple is the process which brings the 
soul to the unshaken faith of a Divine redeemer. 
There is a person, we will suppose, by his very 
nature, made conscious of the one fact, that he 
is a sinner; his is the condition of a transgressor 
before the infinitely Pure and Just. He lays down 
all the pride and questionings of his philosophy, 
and comes, childlike, to the facts, the words, which 
meet him in the Gospel of Jesus. In some docile, 
acquiescent moment, pride away, prayer making 
the invisible present and real, he sees Jesus, the 
crucified, by faith; and admits him to his heart. 
The Christ he saw now lives within him; and he 
finds relief, peace, such as no other can give. This 
is Just about the process in most of the cases which 
occur; these unresting souls, anxious, fearful on 
account of sin, ery, ‘* We would see Jesus;” and 
Jesus comes, and manifests himself to them; fills 
them and satisfies them; and they know him ever 
after; and they aro firmly persuaded; and you 
neyer can move them from their hope. Are 7 
not te be found on every hand, souls in this mood, 
asking for something different, something higher— 
foy something more enriching, peace-giving -than 

ave but this simple 

word for such—Behold him in the power and glory 

of hig gracious dispensation, By faith behold and 

wefia life him, ve with ri recelye those priceless 
and peace, and joy, 

Those who here seo him thus, in humble faith, 
will hereafter see him exalted in glory. The be- 

inning of that higher seeing him remains to us if 
we are his, Those in Christ who have géne before - 
us have begun to behold him in those final and 
tranacendent conditions. But even now we are 
in possession of the hardly inferior privilege of 
seeing and seizing him with our eye of faith. 
Can we exaggerate the worth of this privilege 
at the time when all other reliances have failed, 
and sin presses on the conscience, and death and 
eternity come very near; and the soul gathers all 
its strength of desire in the one request, ‘‘ Let me 
see Jesus ;” and penitently looks, and believingly 
takes him as the sinner’s only hope, his right- 
eousness, and hisall? Thatsoul henceforth is surely 
and infinitely endowed, 
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OLD LETTERS. 


aT the old writing table, covered with baize, 
\ In the drawer down below, there meets my gaze 


fA packet of letters, dust-stained and worn ; 
‘ They were there years ago, before Charlie was born . 
And Charlie, my son, has his hair streaked with grey ; 
And a daughter fifteen, whom we call ‘‘ Pretty May:” 
No marvel the letters look yellow and old, 
And tear at a touch in the long creas’d fold. 


How faint and how faded the writing appears, 

As I gaze through the mist of some two score years. 
There’s Ella, my darling, how sweetly she wrote, 

I remember so well, ’twas a little pink note; 
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No trace of the pure tint remains in its hue, 

*Tis soiled and discoloured, and brown-stained all through; 
There’s a mist on my glasses, I cannot see well, 

And the line, too, is blurred where she wrote her “‘ farewell.” 


I have married, and twice since that little pink note, 

In her innocent girlhood, sweet Ella wrote ; 

She faded away in the fragrant spring time, 

And the bells had to toll when I thought they would chime. 
Tye almost forgotten how Ella looked now, 

With the smile on her lip, and the thought on her brow; 
For memory grows, oh so weary and weak ! 

But still I remember her soft dimpled cheek ; 

And I seem to stand in my youth’s bright morn, 

As I read the wee note, so soiled and torn. 


Lying just near it, I next see the end 

Of a letter, twas written by Tom, my friend ; 

And bold and broad are the strong, dark lines, 

He writes from his home in the land of vines; 

There are health and strength in each daring thought, 
And laughter and fun with each word enwrought ; 
And speech seems there on the time-worn page, 

All shrivelled and stained by the touch of age. 


Then the letters grew few and far between, 
He had dearer friends on his way, I ween ; 
And I have loved others perchance as well, 
Yet round the worn paper there hangs a spell. 
I seem now to walk on life’s pathway back, 
For miles and miles into boyhood’s track, 

And he stands before me, though poor in gold, 
Rich in affections manifold. 


By a maiden lady, my mother’s friend, 
The next old letter is neatly penned ; 

And she was old, and weak, and poor, 
And found it hard to exist, to endure. 
God’s patience came and gave her strength 
To go bravely onward a long life’s length ; 
As I read her sorrows, to me it seems 
That I wander far im the land of dreams. 


Old letters, dearly I love ye all! 

The large bold type, and the writing small: 

I replace with care each faded thing, 

And bind them again with the red tape string ; 
I close the drawer, and I turn the key. 

Ye are dear old relics of youth to me ; 

Lie there all modern notes beneath, 

Old letters made sacred by love and death! 
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DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE GOLDEN GATE. 


4} ticularrecollection at times 
takes possession of us. Even 
during the busy day it will 

creep through the crevices of 

occupied time, and make itself 
a place in our mind. , 
‘ Has your friend never said to you, 
& ‘IT don’t know what possesses me, 
but I have been thinking a great 
DA deal of Mrs. Jones to-day, and I 
have scarcely vr oo of her for years?” 

A glance at the blue river meandering through 
the landscape, as you sit at your are window, of 
which for weeks and weeks you have taken no 
particular notice, suddenly becomes invested with 
the remembrance of some scene of long ago; 
memory awakes from her slumber, and you live the 
past over again under her influence. 

This has been the case with me. There was a 
soft light in the sky, a peculiar purple streak on 
the river, which carried back my recollection over 
a short journey of years to a pleasant valley in 
France; and so I sat at the window thinking, till I 
lrought the whole scene of my earlier life before 
me. 

I must say that visit to France was a great era 
in my life-history. From that time I seem to have 
been walking on a higher and broader road ; life 
has not seemed to me so purposeless, so dull and 
prosy. But I must tell you about it. 

Laura was my half-sister, some few years younger 
than myself. At first it was quite a triumph to me 
that I was the eldest. I used to call her a silly little 
thing whenever her views of amusement did not 
exactly accord with mine; and this state of things 
lasted till my step-mother interfered, and required 
that I should act with more consideration towards 
her child. 

It was a great grievance to me that I had a step- 
mother ; I used to weary Laura with my grumblings 
on this subject. I am persuaded that, considering 
what that relationship sometimes is, I was well off; 
yet I have a recollection that I tried not to think so: 
it was in my nature te grumble. I was continually 
getting into scrapes and unhappiness; but it was 
more through my domineering and impatient 
temper, than through any fault of my step-mother. 
To a certain extent she was hasty and petulant ; 
but Laura came in for her scoldings too. She would 
droop under anything like harshness for a little 
while, and then rise up out of the waters looking all 
the brighter for the plunge beneath them. 

However, we were both equally delighted when 
it was arranged that mamma was to take us for a 
tour on the Continent during the bright and plea- 
sant month of July. I forgot all about the ‘‘ step,” 
and if there were any difference in my mother’s 
manner towards her children, it consisted in her 
treating me with more womanly attention than her 
own younger child, for Laura was only thirteen, 
and four years my junior. 

So I sat at my window looking out on the broad 





landscape, and the little French village seemed to 
spread out before me. 

Our tour was through the provinces, and when 
we came to any part of the country that my step- 
mother particularly admired, we would remain 
there for a day or two while she sketched. 

The village which memory has brought out of 
the mist of years, stood with its spires at a far-off 
turn of the river. Immediately before us was a fine 
group of chestnut trees, among which stood a noble 
oak. Almost at our feet a tiny brook of clear blue 
water ran along, making its way to the broader 
stream. It never loitered. If sunshine sparkled on 
it, it seemed to ripple out its answer in a smile ; if 
clouds sighed over it, no matter, it never tarried on 
its .way; and a young woman who was busy with 
her washing-tub at its side, told me it was on this 
account—this perpetually moving on to something 
greater and better—that its waters were so pure and 
clear. ‘‘ Were it stagnant,” she said, ‘‘ w2 should 
scarcely be able to remain in the neighbourhood.” 

Had there been anything uncouth in the appear- 
ance of this young woman, it would have destroyed 
the charm of the landscape before me. 

Her little boy had launched his fairy boat on the 
mimic sea, and was watching it ——— me, I am 
inclined to be romantic) as anxiously as she watched 
the barque of his young life, so lately launched on 
the ocean of time. 

It was towards evening. The lowing cattle were 
going slowly home along their accustomed path by 
the river-side, and the young woman’s husband, 
with the glow of a healthy and simple life on his 
cheeks, was sitting under the tree, and looking 
towards his wife with something of anxiety on his 
countenance. This was all that kept my picture 
from being perfect; for I thought the expression 
of contentment that rested on the young paysanne’s 
face perfectly charming. 

‘She has no annoyances, I dare say,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘Instead of being shut up in a dull 
London square from one month to another, with 
the same piping, shrieking canary in the middle 
window worrying you out of your life, she can live 
in God’s free world among birds whose songs are 
soft, and sweet, and varied, where the changing 
seasons keep off all monotony, and where life must 
be untroubied as the waters at her fees.” 

While thus reasoning with myself, I never 
thought of the superior pleasures open to me from 
the cultivation of mind that had been my portioz. 
It would not have suited my discontented mind to 
meditate on anything of this sort. 

‘How happy you must be!” I exclaimed to the 
young wife; ‘ your daily labours are carried on 
in a verfecé paradise.” 

‘There is no paradise on earth, mam’selle,” she 
replied, gravely, ‘‘Sorrow and care, poverty, 
hunger, and thirst make their way, i can assure 
you, ito this beautiful world. There are sighs 
and tears, though the sun shines brivhtly on the 
dewy grass, though the flowers give their fragrance 
to the whispering breezes.” 

‘**Then how do you manage to look so peaceful 
and happy?” I exclaimed. 
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‘‘ T was not happy till I knew my Saviour,” she 
replied; and, as she spoke, a lovely humility 
enwrapped her like a shadowy but beautiful gar- 
ment. ; 

‘It is not for me,” she said, meekly, ‘‘ to talk to 
a young lady like you, who knows all these things. 

I did not tell her that I never more thoroughly 
felt my ignorance than while she was speaking, — 

“You are looking on the fair side of the pic- 
ture,” she continued, ‘If I were to show you our 
half-broken down, low dwelling, you would not 
think it picturesque, me, there, would not 
care to sketch it,”’ 

For my step-mother, seated on her camp-stool, 
was making a memorandum in pencil of the lovely 
scene before her, : 

“* Poverty, and rags, and dirt are there,” said the 
paysanne, ‘and sometimes wailing children ”— 
there was an expression of pain on her face aa she 
said this—‘‘ for I have not time to attend to my 
home duties = I ought, ee 

‘* But an old gentleman came ene some 
fow years back, and he told me Bo snd gs Ao of 
the Man of gr ste | Hp cae wanes Seenane 
poor, that we, through his poverty, might t @ 
rich. Iwasa young thing then, not married, and 
he said, ‘ Lisette, whatever you do, wherever you 
go, mind and keep in sight of the ‘‘ Golden Gate,” 
I did not understand him at first, and then he said, 
‘Never lose sight of things above; as long as the 
gleaming of the gates’ bright shining rests upon 
you, the spirit of Joye and gratitude will not die 
away Within you; and this is a state of mind that 
invests life with a wonderful contentment,’ I do 
try hard, mam’gelle,” she said, ‘‘to keep within the 
light of the gate,” : 

By this time the sun was setting, and a flood 
of glorigue amber light poured itself out on the 
western sky, : ‘ 

‘* Look there,” the young peasant said, turning 
suddenly round tewards the Guthie framework of 
boughs through which ta> ‘ight was pouring— 
‘“‘ look! there is the Gusden Gate.” 

If I could not trace 't in the clouds, I could see 
ita light shining on her face, And this wag all that 
passed between us. : 

The lesson I had learned sunk down into my 
heart, and I prayed God to let me see the Golden 
Gate as I journeyed on, : 

Perhaps, reader, you will think it strange that 
the whole tenoys my life should he altered 
through the mere faney of a golden shining in 
the clouds; but you must remember it was 
thing signified which thus impressed my heart. 

From that day I seemed to make a frosh start in 
life. ‘To those around me there seemed no marvel- 
lous metamorphosia, theugs wy step-mother once 
said that i had vo.re out of the digmal lane, and 
was walking in the ag 4 aighway, 

I have had many diffiguities y; vontend with, 
Sometimes, when £ am within mght of the Golden 
Gate, a crowd of diseuntented thoughts push me 
back for a while, bus, through prayer, I regain my 
piace again; and .uough I have never got quite so 
near it as the poor woman did who, when day after 

her dinner was « urust of bread af 
of water, used to say, What, all thia, and Jesus 
Christ, too!” yet I am dierent from what I once 


was. 
Often, when I am weighed down by care, I think 


the | menced hia 





of the French peasant and the glorious summer 

sunset, and I feel that godliness with contentment 

is indeed great gain, and I pray earnestly that my 

ols pass within the shining of the ‘‘ Golden 
a e 





ANECDOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tum OrrenpEn Dog,—A gentleman living in 
lodgings, having a dog, which in wet and 
weather much annoyed the mistress of the house, 
she desired it might be put away, To comply with 
her request, without thinking to do the animal any 
injury, the owner contrived one evening to enter 
the house, and shut the door so suddenly that the 
dog was excluded. Being unwilling to lose his 
fai quadruped, he rose early the next morn- 
ing, and went in pursuit of it, and, to his eg joy, 
found it on & W. which he been 

stomed uent, He was, however, much 
mortified and to find that all his attempts 
to invite the creature to his caresses were treated 
with the utmost contempt. The dog, as if con- 
scious of the unmerited insult it had received, dis- 
owned the man who had been cruel enough to 
exclude it from the house. Thug it continued, 
subsisting by roving to and fro, and no efforts or 
overtures could ever induce the dog to acknow- 
ledge its former master. The dog was finally 
taken on board a ship, and carried to sea. 


Toe Doc THAT EnricHEp 1Ts OwNnER. — The 
following story is well authenticated. The dog 
was in the possession of a yery poor man, living in 
Brook Street, Holborn, and was the admiration of 
the neighbourhood. e proprietor was frequently 
offered money for the dog, but inyariably refused 
it. Atlength, a lady was go struck with the beauty 
of the little creature, that she offered to give fifteen 
shillings for the dog, is sum was, however, re- 
fused ; but, at the lady’s request, the owner of the 
dog gave his address. It was in the eyil days of 
lotteries, and the lady called next day, and o 
a lottery ticket, which she did not wish to keep, 
and £5, The offer waa accepted, and in four days 
the dog-seller was entitled to £20,000, the ticket 


having been drawn the chief prize, 


THe Warcyman’s Oat,--One of the most ain- 
gular instances of attachment or fancy, in the 
common ¢at, took place with one which was often 
seen in attendance upon the watchman in &t. 
James's Square, Edinburgh, When the man com- 
I rounds, the eat was as regularly at 
ita post, and continued walking with him the Whole 

t. This continued for nearly two years; and 
wmen Che mae vas la oom eS 
company. Upon the a) any person, 
cat would run up to the quan of the ni ht, and 
rub against his legs until the individual had. pasaed. 
Tn qu vag be towares a » it ventured ® 
a greater distance; but wo’ Ways @ a 
the call or whistle of ita protector, io 23 

Tue OConscioug OFFENDER.—A farmer a 


dog which had been ted of Riles 
sinertae Stracer ire ee 


waa 

the master one evening, in an angry tone, said to 
the dog, ‘‘ Thou art surely guilty, and shall be put 
to death.” The animal looked at him with much 
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significant eagerness, as though the sentence of 
death had made a deep impression. It then 
watched an opportunity, walked out of the house, 
and was never seen by the family again. 
REMARKABLE Conpvuct or A Horse.—A farmer 
possessed a horse, in the early part of the present 
century, that would of its own accord, pump a 
sufficiency of water for all the other horses on the 
farm. ersons haye seen it, when turned loose 
in the farmyard, go directly to the pump, take the 
handle between its teeth, and throw the water 
with as much regularity as a man would, until it 
had pumped enough for its companions and itself, 
when it would drink, and deliberately retire. No 
pains were ever taken, or means used, to teach it 
a business which proved a great accommodation 
to itself, and relieved its owners of considerable 
trouble, : 
A Master SAVED By HIs Doc.—At a fire which 
occurred in one of the foreign cities, a young man 
slept in the third storey of the building in which 
the fire originated. His dog, lying by his bedside, 
scented the fire which had broken out below. It 
immediately endeavoured to awake its master by 
laying its fore-paws on his breast, and drawing them 
ntly over his body. The young man aroused 
imself, but not suspecting the object of the animal, 
fell again to sleep. The dog then seized the bed- 
clothes, and stripped them off its master, who, a 
second time, covered himself up and went to sleep. 
The dog, aware that no more time was to be lost, 
took hold of the man’s shirt with its teeth, and 
tore it from his arm. At this moment the flames 
were bursting into his chamber, and the young man 
saved his life by descending the tackle fall, which 
he threw out of the window, hand over hand. The 
worst of the story remains to be told. In his hurry 
to escape destruction, the young man forgot that his 
preserver had no means of descent, and burst into a 
flood of tears on finding that he could not return to 
save it, The faithful creature perished. 


“FAITHFUL TO HIS FRIEND.” 
HAT a terrible day 


it is!” exclaimed 
Harry Ross, as he 
stood beside a low 
window in _his 
mother’s drawing- 
room, watching the 
grey sky, the writh- 
ing trees, and the 
great drops of rain 
and sle wind was dashing 
against the glass. Harry was right; the day was 
as wild and gloomy as one could imagine; one of 
those that tear off the lingering summer blossoms 
and strew the garden walks with red, yellow, and 
brown leaves; sorely trying the temper of all gar- 
deners, and alarming to the blackbirds and 
thrushes, who start timidly away as they hop 
upon a crackling heap of leaves, or one comes 
floating down upon their backs. 

Mrs. Ross had a very pretty garden, but it looked 
miserable enough that day; and the little spot 
— called his own, and tended with unwearying 
care, looked, perhaps, the most miserable of all. 











And, I dare say, many of you know how sad 
and provoking it is to see the wind twisting about 
the delicate branches of your favourite flowers, and 
the rain beating down the leaves, and making great 
pools upon the earth. 

Harry had been looking at all this, until he felt 
very sorry, and turned his eyes resolutely away, 
and looked in quite the opposite direction, away 
under the trees, through the entrance gate, and 
along the turnpike-road. Presently he cried out— 

“Oh, mamma! I declare there is a poor beggar 
boy under the hedge, and I do believe he is cry- 
ing. May I go and call him to come into the 
kitchen ?” 

Harry’s eyes were glistening as he turned 
towards his mother; bai abo did . see the tears 
or the look of eager pity that was lighting up tho 
boy’s face; she was busily engaged reading, and 
paid no attention to what Harry was doing or say- 
ing, nor did she notice that he had climbed upon 
an ottoman, the better to see the little beggar boy, 
who had got upon his feet and walked a few steps 
along the road, when, as if too weak to go further, 
he sank down, lifted his hands to his head, and 
then rolled over, and lay still and stiff upon the 
muddy, wet road. 

A wild cry broke from poor Harry’s lips, and, 
clasping his hands over his eyes, as if to shut out 
the impression of the dreadful sight, he rushed 
over to his mother’s side, and, flinging himself 
down by her side, sobbed out— 

‘* He’s dead, he’s dead! Oh, mamma, we’ve let 
him die of cold!” 

And then Harry’s mamma became frightened, 
and ran for the old nurse, who still treated her 
a boy as if he was quite a little baby. So she 
ifted him up in her arms, and carried him off to 
her own room, followed by Mrs. Ross, who did 
not know what to make of Harry’s agitation; but 
there seemed nothing to be done. Harry sobbed 
on until the old nurse said— 

** Please, ma’am, send one of the men out to 
look for the boy he’s talking about.” 

So Mrs. Ross sent, and presently Harry was 
told that the boy was im the kitchen, and had only 
fainted. 

Harry’s sobs stopped directly, and off he went 
to the kitchen, where he found the servants clus- 
tering round the half-dead boy, trying to coax him 
to speak and eat, telling him all shank Harry, and 
how he had seen him; so that when he did come, 
the sight of his tear-stained face, and touch of his 
hand, seemed to do more towards reviving the boy 
than all the good food that had been put before 
him. He sat staring at Harry, with his blue eyes 
growing wider and wider, until they filled with 
tears, and then he got hold of Harry’s hand, and 
kissed it over and over again, whispering— 

‘ “You're just like a little brother that I once 
ad. 

It was a very pretty picture to see the two boys, 
one comfortably dressed, and fat, and well cared 
for; the other thin, wretched, and with only rags 
covering his limbs. 

And more than one of the servants felt the tears 
coming as they looked on. 

Well, the nurse hunted up some old clothes, and 
then, having asked Mrs. Ross leave to give them, 
she carried them to Harry, who was soon as 
happy as a king dressing the boy, and watching 
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his delight at getting such nice warm clothes on 
instead of his own old rags. Then Harry ran off 
to the school-room and got his thrift-box, from 
which he took a whole handful of pennies and six- 

ences; these he carried to the kitchen, and poured 
into the beggar boy’s pockets, who did not want to 
take them, until Harry very nearly began to cry, 
so then he took them. His story, which he told 
Harry, was a very sad one: he and his mother had 
left their native village to meet his father, who 
was a soldier, and had just come home from India ; 
but the fatigue of travelling and walking so far 
made his mother ill, and then a fever came on, and 
after several weeks of suffering she died. Then 
the people beat the poor boy, and so he ran off, 
thinking he would find his father; but, poor little 
boy, he had forgotten the name of the regiment 
and of the barrack where it was quartered, so the 
search would be a very hopeless one ;- but neither 
of the little boys thought of that; they both 
imagined that it would be quite easy to find the 
missing father. Harry brought a little Bible he 
had, and the other wrote his name, George Tal- 
ford, in it; and so they parted, Harry standing by 
the gate, waving his cap, until George was out of 
sight; then he went back to the drawing-room, 
and, sitting down upon the hearthrug, began tell- 
ing himself a story all about George, and how he 
found his father, then went to be a drummer boy, 
and, when big enough, a soldier, and so on, until 
he was a general; and I really think Harry 
finished off by making him marry the Queen her- 
self, and go and live amongst the armed knights 
and horses in the Tower of London, which, haying 
once seen, Harry ever after thought the finest 
things and place in the world. 

Well, for many, many days Harry kept a bright 
look-out, thinking George would be pretty sure to 
come back; but as time went by, and there was 
no sign of him, he lost hope, and got very sad, and 
thought he would never be happy again; indeed, 
Harry was so lonely without his poor friend that 
his mamma soon determined to let him go to 
school, where he would have companions of his 
own age. So Harry went to school; but even 
there he was faithful to his first friend, and chose 
his new ones only from some fancied resemblance to 
George, 

Harry left school for Sandhurst, for nothing 
would satisfy him but to be a soldier; and, in due 
time, from Sandhurst he was gazetted into a regi- 
ment then serving in India, and soon after was 
sent out with a detachment to join head-quarters, 
His old Bible went with him, and during the long 
sea voyage it became, by God’s blessing, the means 
of showing Harry what a real soldier ought to be, 
and that Christ’s soldiers were always the bravest, 
best, and happiest, And so you see how a kind 
action brings its train of mercies. If Harry had 
not been so good to the beggar, the name he 

rized so much would not have been written in the 
Bible, and the Bible might never have been prized 
either. It was for the sake of the name, and the 
memory of the boy friend, that Harry carried the 
precious little book about with him. 

I dare say some of you may remember the time 
of the mutiny in India, and that you heard of the 
numbers of dear little children who were mur- 
dered. Harry’s regiment had their share of fight- 
ing, and poor Harry himself was severely wounded, 





so much so, that he had to be left in a bungalow 
upon the post-road, with some men and officers 
from another regiment. He was very ill for a fow 
days; but God was merciful, and he got over tho 
worst, and was out of danger, when one day tho 
alarm of, ‘‘ The sepoys are on us!” was heard. It 
was a terrible moment for Harry—he could not 
move, and he knew he must be murdered; but 
still he had one consolation, and that was the trust 
the little Bible had taught him to place in the 
Father who always does the very best for his 
children—so he pulled the sheet up over his face, 
and began praying to God with all his heart. 

Suddenly a soldier rushed into the room, rolled 
him up in the sheets, carried him out and away 
into a thick plantation, through which he pushed 
his way, until he actually fell exhausted—for 
Harry—thin and reduced as he was, from suffering 
—was a great weight to carry in such a climate. 
Harry looked at the soldier who had saved him, 
and remembered that during his illness he had often 
seen him. He tried to thank him; but before 
many words had passed his lips, the other sprang 
forward, and falling upon his knees beside Harry, 
seized his hands, saying— 

‘* You don’t know me, sir, and no wonder; but 
I found you out by the little Bible. I’m George 
Talford ; and I'll do what I have just done twenty 
times over, and be thankful to have the chance.” 

I cannot attempt to tell you what Harry felt—I 
don’t think he could have told you himself—but I 
know that he was thoroughly happy, and that he 
and George became as fast friends as their differont 
ranks would allow; and when the mutiny was 
quelled, and a number of the English regiments 
were sent home, Harry left the service; and not 
long after he went to live upon his own property 
he wrote to George, begging him to come and take 
charge of everything for him. And so the old 
friendship is likely to last for ever. 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


THE SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


‘* And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, 
the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
= good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

‘or unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. . . , ‘And. suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men,”—Luke ii, 8—11, 13, 14. 


ONG, long ago, a pleasant sight, 
In vd rg where stars are large and 
right, 
Some shevherds watched their flocks by 
night. 


Balmy and fragrant was the air— 
God’s peace was blooming everywhere, 
His slumbering world was very fair. 


All suddenly a glorious ray 
Changed that dim solitude to day, 
And filled those shepherds with dismay. 


What could it be, that golden beaming, 
Around about them brightly streaming ? 
It was of spiritual seeming. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS GATHERED UP. 





For never thus the daylight born, 
All brightly from the summer morn, 
Had half such radiant vestment worn. 


Then tremblingly upon their fear, 
Fell music from the heavenly sphere, 
Sweet, spirit-breathing, soft and clear. 


Children, the angel saw their dread, 
And “Fear not ye” he gently said, 
*‘ Joy on your hearts I come to shed. 


‘*Yor Christ the Lord is born, unknown 
To those in Bethlehem’s busy town ; 
He wears not outward sign or crown. 


‘*All lowly on his mother’s breast, 
The guileless babe has sunk to rest, 





He, through whom nations shall be blessed.” 


And then a soft and silyery throng, 
Such as to spirit-crowds belong, 
Swelled richly the harmonious song. 


**Glory to God!” the angels cried, 
‘*May peace on earth for aye abide, 
d erring men be sanctified.” 


Thankful these shepherds knelt to pray 


To the babe in Bethlehem’s town that lay: 
This was the world’s first Christmas Day. 





ANSWER TO SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No. IV. 
* Eldad.”—Numb. xi. 24—29, 


Judg. iii. 15—30, 
1 Chron, xi. 22. 
3 John ix. 

2 Sam. xvii, 23. 
Judg. xvi. 4—24, 


STRAY THOUGHTS GATHERED UP. 


MAN cannot sin without having the 
influence, and, in some sense, the 
unishment of his sin fall upon others. 
}—\ hus a man cannot indulge in the 
FYA\\9 uso of strong drink without haying 
— the sad consequences rest fearfully 
upon many helpless and innocent dependents, The 
bitter crime and treason of a few haye brought inde- 
scribable and innumerable disasters upon all the 
inhabitants of a great and once prosperous nation. 
Under the moral government of God, the results of 
moral actions are not limited to the agents of those 
actions, They descend to the third and the fourth 
generation. ‘hey spread and spread, and when a 
wrong act is committed, there is no such thing as 
determining where its influence will stop. Wicked 
men do not often cm ¢ and think what trains they 
are starting, and what consequences will follow 
their rash and foolhardy conduct. Drop a bottle 
in the sea, and you do not know to what shore the 
unseen currents of the deep will drift it. Utter the 
feeblest word, and you cannot tell over what hearts 
it will breathe, and into what forms it will crys- 
tallise, and live for ever. 

Man’s moral nature is like a harp, beautiful in 
its form and structure, but with its strings all loose 
and broken. Touch those wires which once vibrated 
with sweet sounds and Divine harmonies, and the re- 
sponse jars discordantly on the ear. It is a broken 
harp; a poor, sad ruin, which only the original 
maker can frame egain, replacing with wondrous 
skill every wasted part, and renewing the old 
shattered sections, until every portion is complete, 
and it is fitted to give forth again the exquisite 
strains of a subdued and Divine melody. 

A few days ago, I sawa small copy of a great 
painting of the cataract of Niagara. 1t was an ex- 
quisite, and, no doubt, a faithful picture of the 
wonderful original. But how inferior must a small 
copy of eighteen by thirty inches be to the broad 
canvas that covers over perhaps as many feet, or 
more! ‘The delicate tints, the deep shades, the 
vastness, the beauty could not be brought out on 
the small sheet of Bristol-board as the artist has 
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portrayed them with his own brush. And how 
meagre must any painting of that mighty flow of 
waters be, as it fills the mind, and soul, and heart 
of the artist himself with all that gorgeousness and 
awfulness, and majesty, and terror, photographed 
on the delicate canvas of the spirit! The long 
thunder roll of the cataract cannot be brought 
away in oils, nor the ever-shifting light and shade; 
nor the deep, unseen, unexplored abysses into 
which those ponderous waters fall; nor the rain- 
bows which span, in ever-varying hues, those ter- 
rible chasms as with the benediction of God. 

So equally vain is the attempt to give impeni- 
tent men any adequate conception of what we 
mean when we speak to them of the grace and 
love of the Divine Redeemer, and of the heavenly 
peace which faith in him inspires. We paint a 
poor, small picture, and hold it up, and them 
to look at it ; but we know it is a faint conception, 
and the poverty of the work makes us ashamed of 
the meanness of our attempt. 

We should not judge too harshly those who are 
seeking a higher and a better life, This building 
which God is building is not yet complete, Its 
domes, and pillars, and battlements present many 
rough edges and harsh features; but we will wait 
till the work is finished—till all these unsightly 
stagings are removed, and the top-stone is put on, 
and the glad shoutings of the builders proclaim 
the enterprise complete, and then see if every pro- 
portion is not perfect, and if every part does not 
shadow forth the glory of the great Architect who 
has brought the work to a successful issue. 

Be patient with the Church. Be very patient 
with its poor, frail members, since God is patient 
—oh, how patient !—building and working. Pity 
us, oh, our friends! you who haye never known 
how bitter a thing sin is, and how the conscious- 
ness of it sometimes weighs down our hearts, and 
sinks us to the dust. Perhaps you may never 
know through what deep waters of tears we have 
sometimes to pass, as we think of our sins, and 
mourn over them, till that sad morning dawns 
when you will suddenly find yourselyes all un- 
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reconciled to God, and in the anguish of heart 
that will know no peace for ever, you pass away to 
the eternal shades of darkness and despair. Ti 


then, think and speak kindly of those who have 
no small burden to carry on their own weary 
hearts. 

God knows what keys in the human soul to 
touch in order to draw out its sweetest and most 
perfect harmonies, They may be the minor strains 
of sadness and sorrow; they may be the loftier 





notes of joy and gladness; God knows where the 
melodies of our nature are, and what discipline 


1| will call them forth. Some with plaintive songs 


must walk in lowly vales all life’s weary way ; 
others in loftier hymns shall sing of nothing but 
joy, as they tread the mountain-tops of life; but 
they all unite without a discord or a jar, as the 
ascending anthem of loving and believing hearts 
finds its way into the chorus of the redeemed in 
heaven. 


rear? 


TRUE TO 


THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
MADAME TUSSAUD’s. 


REDDY, and Becky—who in some respects 
was as simple as Freddy—were in a state 
of great delight and amazement at the 
gorgeous and brilliant effect of Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition. Eva, on the con- 
trary, was overpowered by the heat, the 
smell, and a flood of recollections con- 
nected with the scene before her. 

There is something oppressive to a sad heart in the 
2 orange of such a vast assemblage of life-like, yet lifeless 

ings, all of whom are known to us more or less, either 
for their exalted rank, their genius, their wealth, their 
virtue, their success, or, alas, their crimes. 

Becky, who was very loyal, took a lively interest in 
the royal groups. 

Our Queen, at that time blessed as a wife, blessed as a 
daughter ; the sweet and dignified serenity of whose 
right royal features announced a mind, a heart at ease, 
whose clear blue eyes had never known weeping, and 
whose smooth cheek had seldom been bedewed with a 
tear. Alas! what tears has she not shed since then, for 
her haleyon days ! 

By her side, in the prime of manhood, stood Eng- 
land’s adopted son, the consort of this best of queens, in 
the melancholy thoughtfulness of whose earnest eyes 
might be traced that prophetic shadow which foretells an 
early grave. Now the country of his adoption reveres his 
memory, rears monuments to his virtues and his genius, 
feels his influence wherever religion spiritualises and 
commerce civilises, art refines, science improves, and 
literature ennobles the world. And foremost among the 
benefactors of a grateful country is enrolled the name 
of Albert the great and good, 

Eva, whose thoughts were ever with her absent 
husband, felt a deep interest in the contemplation of 
that royal pair, so blessed in each other, and in the 
young and blooming family that seemed to realise for 
them the promised blessing ; for their daughters were, 
indeed, like the polished corners of the temple, and their 
sons like the olive branches round about their table. 

*‘And in our humbler sphere we were as richly 
blest,” said Eva to herself. “Oh, husband ! lover of my 
youth! guide, comforter, friend, companion of my life! 
where art thou now? But in what am I like thee, fair 
Queen ? thou, on whose vast dominions the sun never 
sets! thou, who holdest in thy firm, yet gentle, grasp the 
destinies of Europe, and the balance of power! Long and 
happy may thy life be, O Queen, and long may thy 
subjects joy in that rare sight of love upon a throne!” 

Such was Eva’s prayer. Alas! how have her hopes 
been fulfilled ! 
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Meanwhile, Freddy and Becky had hurried on from 
one object of interest to another, 

Becky had gazed with horror at bluff King Hal, and 
his six robed and crowned victims; and Freddy was in 
ecstacies with the Russian giant holding General Tom 
Thumb in the palm of his huge hand. 

Becky would have him look long and attentively at 
good old George III., of whom she told Freddy, as one of 
his greatest sayings, that when ignorance reigned in every 
cottage home, he had expressed a hope to be spared to sce 
the day when every man and woman in England would be 
able to read his Bible, and would have a Bible to read. 

She pointed out to the delighted boy another idol of 
her youth, “ the love of millions,” the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, in her bridal dress. 

Freddy’s eyes were full of tears while Becky told the 
touching history of that ‘‘far-famed Daughter of the 
Isles’? —her brave devotion to her ill-fated mother, 
Queen Caroline, and her sublime resolve to remain true 
to the man of her heart, the choice of her youth, her 
Leopold. Alas! that the love which, in the common 
course of events, would have made him the consort of 
England’s Queen, ended by his being “the husband of 
a year,” the father of the dead, There, too, Becky and 
Freddy stood and gazed long and earnestly at one who 
played so noble a part in the passionate drama of a 
queen’s wrongs, a betrayed wife’s anguish, and a 
mother’s long despair,—of him who, when the Princess 
Charlotte fled for shelter to that mother’s arms, 
wronged as she was, so pitied her distress, and in his 
far-seeing wisdom, induced her to return, and, leading 
her to a window, and showing her the multitude as- 
sembled in the park to celebrate the abolition of the 
pillory in England, reminded her, that were he but to 
show her to those crowds, as the persecuted daughter of 
England’s future king, the streets of London would be 
red with blood, yet that Englishmen would one day 
remember who had caused the blood to flow. And as 
he spoke, the young princess grew pale and cold, and 
yielded to his eloquence and his arguments what she had 
refused to the threats of the prince, her father, and the 
harsh counsels of the Chancellor Eldon, his right-hand 
adviser. 

“Yes,” said Becky; “look at him well, Master 
Freddy, for he be what I calls a great man. ‘I'o him we 
owes Reform, and, bad as people be now, they were a 
sight worse before they had Reform, Master Freddy. To 
him we owe the first good penny paper the working 
classes ever had, full of the wonderful works of God, 
instead of idle ballads and silly stories. Look at him 
well, Master Freddy, for he’s a very great man.” 

“Who is he, Becky ?” asked Freddy. “ Why don’t 
you tell me ?” 

“He’s my Lord Brougham,” said Becky, curtseying 
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before the defender of Queen Caroline, the adviser of 
the Princess Charlotte, the champion of the people, the 
hero of Reform, the promoter of the diffusion of general 
knowledge, and of the Penny Magazine. 

“Oh, Master Freddy!” said Becky, “how we used 
to look for the day the Penny Magazine used to come! 
and how, all the week, we used to talk of the wonder- 
ful things it contained, and praise the Lord who made 
them all!” 

While Becky, armed with her catalogue, moralised as 
she wandered among celebrities of all kinds, and Freddy, 
awed and interested, kept close to her side, Mrs. Moore 
followed them at a distance, gazing at the admirable 
and life-like images before and behind and around her, 
oppressed by a sense of unwelcome companionship, and 
yet of solitude and desolation. She had not intended to 
subject her son’s young imagination to the haunting 
influence of the evil faces and ghastly objects assembled 
in the Chamber of Horrors. 

But Becky and Freddy had often read together anec- 
dotes and stories of the first great French Revolution, 
and as they were all anxiety to see the guillotine, and 
the heads of Louis XVI. and the beautiful Marie 
Antoinette, and the model of the Bastile, Becky paid 
the extra sixpence for herself and Freddy, and they 
entered the Chamber of Horrors together. 

Mrs. Moore had told Becky to take charge of Freddy, 
and to point out to him whatever she thought most 
worthy of his attention, and Becky, therefore, did not 
hesitate to take him with her into the Chamber of 
Horrors. 

Becky and Freddy had often talked together of Madame 
Tussaud’s, of which Becky had an old catalogue; but 
Eva, who, since her husband’s absence, had become very 
silent, had never entered into their discussions, and 
probably had never heard them. : 

Eva was standing before the image of the ill-fated 


Mary Queen of Scots, when, looking round to see what 
had become of Freddy and Becky, she saw them wending 


their way towards the Chamber of Horrors, She 
hurried after them, for she dreaded the effect on Freddy’s 
young mind of that emporium of criminals. 

Before she reached the doors of that dreadful chamber 
Becky and Freddy had entered it. Eva, of course, re- 
solved to follow them, and order them to leave it at once, 
She therefore paid her sixpence, and entered the room. 

Tn the low and yet excited state of poor Eva’s mind 
the ghastly assemblage of murderers, whose cruel, re- 
lentless eyes seemed to glare upon her, filled her with 
an unutterable and shuddering horror. : 

Becky had hurried Freddy through this gallery of 
foul assassins; her only object was to see the guillotine, 
of which she and Freddy had read and talked so much. 
She felt that it could not be right for Freddy to gaze 
on the expiring agonies of Marat; and behold Mr. and 
Mrs, Manning, Greenacre, and the very knife: with 
which he had cut up his victim; and all that base 
brotherhood of savage cruelty and endless infamy. 

Eva had almost reached the spot where her boy and 
her old servant were, when suddenly a loud shriek of 
surprise and joy from Freddy broke upon her ear; a 
cry of “ Papa! papa! My own dear, darling papa!” 
and the next moment the boy sprang upon the knee ofa 
gentleman, one of two seated together in earnest con- 
versation ; a table between them, and on it piles of notes, 
gold and silver coin, jewels, plate. 

Eva, at Freddy’s cry of “ papa,” rushed to the spot. 
Yes; it was Faulkner-Moore. And yet, how could it 
be? Mostyn, too! 

While Freddy buried his face in the bosom of his 
father, Eva sank at her husband’s feet, and kissed the 
hand that rested on his knee. It was cold, lifeless, and 
had a sickening smell of wax and varnish, The truth 
flashed upon her mind at once. 








Had she looked at her catalogue, she would have been 
prepared for this terrible shock. It was the last new addi- 
tion to Madame Tussaud’s collection, and was announced 
as “Faulkner-Moore and Mostyn, the fraudulent and 
absconded bankers, the night before their escape, con- 
sulting how to sell out and obtain possession of the trust- 
money, which formed the whole fortune of the little ward 
of the head partner, left to the guardianship of Faulkner- 
Moore by his brother-officer on his death-bed.” 

There was, in addition to the announcement, a comment 
of the most crushing nature on the extreme rascality, 
treachery, cruelty, and hypocrisy of Faulkner-Moore, 

Poor Eva was spared this terrible paragraph, for she 
had not glanced at the catalogue; but when she under- 
stood the hideous truth—namely, that her husband was 
in the Chamber of Horrors, forming one of the ghastly 
collection of the most notorious felons in the annals of 


, crime, her pale face drooped on to the knee of his effigy; 
}and Becky and Freddy, who by this time understood 


the truth, discovered that she had fainted. 

Poor Becky’s honest old face was deluged with tears. 

Freddy did not understand why his father’s model 
was there—the whole history of the bankruptcy was 
concealed from him—but he cried, for the arms ever 
ready to press him so fondly were stiff—the once-warm 
breast was cold as death; and the boy slid, weeping 
and awe-stricken, from his father’s knee to his poor 
mother, who was senseless at his feet, and called aloud 
on Becky to carry his mamma out of that dreadful place. 

Becky raised her mistress in her strong arms, and 
bore her back into the grand saloon. 

There a friendly lady, who had a vinaigrette in her 
pocket, lent it to Freddy to restore his mother. 

By degrees she returned to consciousness, and tears 
ons to the relief of her wounded spirit and excited 

rain. 

Ere long she was able to accompany Freddy and 
Becky out of the exhibition, 

Beck led a cab. 

“ Home,” faltered Mrs. Moore ; “ at least, to—Norfolk 
Street. Iam very ill. I can go nowhere else to-day.” 

She leaned her head against the side of the cab, drew 
down her thick veil, closed her eyes, and wept silently. 

Freddy and Becky exchanged looks of deep sym- 
pathy, but ventured not to speak; and thus, in sadness 
and silence, the party returned to Norfolk Street. 

There the first objects that met their view, on enter- 
ing the sitting-room, were a basket of hot-house grapes, 
a bouquet of beautiful and rare flowers, and a small 
hamper of choice fruits. 

Sir Godfrey Brownlow’s card was on the table; and 
the landlady said that a gentleman had called in his 
carriage, and had left these things, with his compli- 
ments, for Mrs. Moore. 


CHAPTER XL. 
BALM IN GILEAD. 


NEVER had Eva felt so fully convinced of the infamy 
that now, alas! was attached to the name of Faulkner- 
Moore, as she did after the terrible shock which she had 
met with at Madame Tussaud’s. 

“ And he is innocent!” she said to herself, as she 
paced up and down her bedroom, into which she had 
hurried as soon as she had reached her abode in Norfolk 
Street, Strand. “He isinnocent. I always felt he was 
innocent, and now I know it. Why cannot I proclaim 
it to the world? Why is he, the man of honour, the 
Christian gentleman, the model of every virtue—why is 
he to be exhibited with the vile, treacherous partner 
who has brought on his noble head this crushing load 
of opprobrium and shame? Why is he exhibited, cun- 
ningly modelled, and held up to popular indignation and 
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his country’s hate and svorn, among the vilest felons in 
that Chamber of Horrors? How real, how life-like, how 
perfect, is that model of my beloved! And how can any 
one look on those noble features—that open brow, and 
those clear eyes—and believe that falsehood, eupidity, 
hypocrisy, and cruelty, could look like that ?” 

Tears gushed from Hva’s eyes as she pondered on these 
things; hysterical sobs contracted her throat for the 
first time since grief and ruin had been her portion ; her 
burden seemed too heavy for her to bear. She threw 
herself on her knees at the foot of her bed, and wildly 
throwing up her arms, with an exceeding bitter ory, she 
yielded to the hysterical passion that convulsed her. 

Presently, as she knelt panting and exhausted there, 
her face hidden in the counterpane, and her wasted 
form crouching at the foot of the bed, she felt, on the 
back of her neck, the warm breath and soft lips of some 
one Who had stolen in noiselessly; and a voice, broken 
by sobs, said very softly— 

“Mamma! mamma! papa will come back—his own 
real, live, warm self! God will take care of dear papa, 
because he was so good; and till he does come back, you 
have your poor Freddy.” 

The boy’s words were a cordial and a balm to the poor 
mourner’s heart. 

“ Let us pray for dear, darling papa,” said Freddy, 
putting his hands into his mother’s; and Eva and her 
son joined in prayer. 

Calmer and more resigned, she rose from her knees, 
and taking Freddy by the hand, she went into the 
sitting-room. 

The sight of the beautiful flowers and the amethystine 
clusters of hot-house grapes delighted Freddy, and had 
a cheering influence even on Mrs. Moore; but as, by 
Becky’s advice, she took a glass of sherry, and tasted 
of the rich, ripe grapes, the thought would haunt her 
mind—* If he, the celebrated physician, knew who and 
what I really am, would he lavish on me these delicate 
attentions? would the memory of my poor father, 
and of what he owes him, outweigh, in his opinion, 
the contempt which he, in common with all others, 
considers, of course, the due of Faulkner-Moore, and all 
who bear his name?” 

Eva little imagined that Sir Godfrey Brownlow 
knew perfectly well that Captain Elton’s daughter had 
married the handsome guardsman, Frederic Faulkner, 
afterwards the yreat City banker, and at last the 
absconded bankrupt; and that the knowledge of who and 
what she was had increased the deep interest with which 
he had recognised in the frail, shadowy, down-trodden 
Mrs. Moore, the beautiful, high-spirited, and brilliant 
Eva Elton, 

* e * * * * * 


The next day, Sir Godfrey Brownlow called on Eva. 

His visit to her was the first which he paid after the 
hours he devoted to his patients at his own house. 

He brought with him a stethoscope, in order to ascer- 
tain exactly the state of Eva’s lungs. 

Poor Eva! when Sir Godfrey Brownlow took out the 
instrument that was, as it were, to decide her fate, all the 
mother awoke ip her heart, and her eyes filled with tears 
as she gazed wistfully at Freddy, and thought—“If I 
am doomed, what will become of him? And what will 
be the grief of my beloved, should he return and find 
nothing but my lowly grave?” 

Meanwhile, Freddy, pale, trembling, and awe-stricken, 
as he saw Sir Godfrey draw near his mother with the 
stethoscope, whispered to Becky, “ What is he going to 
do to mamma with that terrible thing?” And Becky, 
herself pale and trembling, eyeing the stethoscope aghast, 
replied, ‘‘ I heard the doctor say as how it was a ‘tele- 
scope, Master Freddy.” 

Upon this, Freddy burst into tears, for he had some 
idea of what a telescope was, and he thought that Sir 





Godfrey was going to make a hole in his mother’s chest 
to see into her lungs. 

It is possible that Becky had some such notion, for 
she felt very sick and ill; and had she not thought that 
it was her imperative duty to remain with her mistress 
during the terrible operation, she would have led 
Freddy away to mingle his tears with hers in the 
adjoinitig room, 

“ee eT eee Mae pee 

The result of Sir Godfrey Brownlow’s 6xamination 
was not very satisfactory, but he did not pronounce Mrs, 
Moore’s case to be by any means hopeless. 

On the contrary, he gave it as his opinion that a warm 
climate, together with light and nourishing diet, entire 
repose, horse exercise, and asses’ milk, might remove all 
that was alarming in her symptoms. 

Eva listened to all Sir Godfrey said with downcast 
eyes and a heightened colour. 

How could she leave for a watm climate, Bvertown, 
the only place where she had any hopes of gaining a 
livelihood? Hyvertown was in a northern county, and 
anything but sheltered. 

Sir Godfrey was a man of the world, and he read 
Eva’s thoughts upon her tell-tale face. He was a true 
Christian, and he was turning over in his mind how 
he could relieve her distress, and put it in her power to 
take the means necessary for the recovery of her health, 
without wounding her delicacy or alarming her dignity. 

He could hit upon no device at that moment, so he 
rose, saying— 

“TI will turn over in my own mind what is best to be 

done, my dear lady. I think, if economy is your object, 
that I might be able to place at your disposal for a few 
months a pretty little cottage near Hastings, and that I 
might, some day next week, allow myself a holiday, and 
post down there with you, your little boy, and your 
Abigail, in my carriage. The cottage I speak of has fine 
noe and kitchen gardens, a poultry yard, a dovecote, 
and a dairy. 
“You would find there two steady old servants—a 
man and his wife, and theair is very soft.and balmy, and 
yet very invigorating; but I will wait upon you to- 
morrow, and enter fully into this matter.” 

“Oh! Sir Godfrey,” said Eva, as she shook hands with 
the kind physician, “how can I ever repay you for all 
your kindness ? 

“ Nay, madam,” said Sir Godfrey, bowing as low as if 
Mrs. Moore had been a duchess; “it is I who have to 
acquit myself of a heavy debt of gratitude. I feel that 
I can never do enough for the daughter of my first 

—— my best friend—your brave father, Captain 
wlton. 

When Sir Godfrey was gone, Freddy drew near his 
mother, and told her how terrified he-had been about 
the “ telescope,” and how delightful he thought it would 
be to live in Sir Godfrey’s beautiful cottage near Hast- 
ings—Hastings, where he had been with his dear papa 
and mamma. 

Becky also was in high spirits at the prospect of a 
change so likely to benefit the health of her beloved 
mistress, 

Mrs. Moore then resolved to walk into the Strand 
with Freddy, and there to get into an omnibus, in order 
to get as economically as possible to Cheapside. 

She would have greatly preferred a cab, but she did 
not feel justified in going to the expense of one. 

Freddy preferred an omnibus, as being much more 
lively and amusing ; and Becky was of the same mind. 

Dignified, retiring, modest, and reserved, very quietly 
dressed, and very unaffected, Mrs. Moore, in spite of the 
remarkable beauty of her person, and the elegance of 
her appearance, went to Cheapside in an omnibus full of 
agence young and old, without being reminded of 

er unprotected state. And, en passant, be it said that 
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many ladies who complain of the attentions of strangers, 
would find themselves as much respected as Mrs. Moore, 
were they to imitate her quiet style of dress and her 
dignified reserve. 

Arrived at Mr. Isaacs’, Mrs. Moore addressed herself 
to one of the shopmen, who was prepared for what he 
called a spree when he saw “Old Coal Scuttle” enter 
the shop. 

His manner when Mrs, Moore spoke to him became 
suddenly polite and respectful, and upon her requesting 
to see his employer in private, he disappeared for a 
minute or two, exhaling a number of different odours as 
he went; and on his return, he asked Mrs. Moore into 
the back parlour, which was the old Jew’s retreat. 

“Sir,” said she, taking the seat which the jeweller 
obsequiously placed for her, “I am Mrs. Moore.” 

“And what ish your pleashure with me, madam ?” 
said the Jew, who did not remember the name as con- 
nected with the snake brooch, and who imagined that 
some lady in distress wished to sell him her jewels ; so 
many had already done so, the ever-increasing extrava- 
gance in dress reducing women to so many undignified 
shifts to avoid quarrels with their husbands, and the 
threats of their dressmakers. 

“T.am here,” said Mrs, Moore, taking out of her 
pocket the case containing the snake brooch, and that 
in which was the gold watch and chain—‘I am here, 
sir, to bring you these.” 

The Jew understood at a glance that Mrs. Moore was 
the possessor of the disputed property, and he supposed 
that she was there to dispose of the articles in question. 

“Sho you are Mishtress Moore,” he said, and his dark 
eyes flashed fire, and his thin cheek grew white with rage ; 
“and you come here to shell me my own property ?” 





“No,” said Mrs. Moore, “ agreeing as I do with you, 
Mr. Isaacs, that, in equity, these things are yours, 1 
scorn to take advantage of the decision of the law; and 
I beg to restore to you what I feel is yours by right.” 

Mr. Isaacs could not speak for a moment or two. 
He gazed at Mrs. Moore as a man might gaze at a being 
of another world, 

“Madam,” he said, bowing very low to Eva, “ you 
musht be a very, very rich lady.” 


No,” said Eva; “I am very, very poor ;” 


and, so 


saying, she rose, and bowing to Mr. Isaacs, left the 
root 


He followed her in silence to the outer door, which 
he opetied for her, bowing very low as he did so. 

“Tf I can ever be of any shervice to you, madam,” he 
said, “or to your sweet little boy, or to your worthy 
handmaiden, you have only to command me.” 

Ah bowed, and, taking Freddy by the hand, left the 
shop. 

The Jew stood looking after her in mute amazement 
till she disappeared among the crowd. 

“ Wonderful ! mosht wonderful ! ” he said to himself ; 
“ shublime, indeed, if she ish quite in her right mind. 
She ish indeed shublime, if she ish not mad.” 

* * 7 * * 


The next day Rva and Freddy anxiously expected the 
kind physician. The day passed away, and he came 
not. It was the same during three successive days. On 
the fifth Mrs. Moore, while reading a newspaper lent her 
by the mistress of the house, suddenly uttered a cry of 
surprise and distress. 

Freddy picked up the paper, which had dropped from 
her cold hand and fluttered to the ground, 

(To be continued.) 


EARNESTNESS. 


EVER was there a successful labourer 
in the vineyard of the Lord who was 
not pre-eminently an earnest man. 
Earnestness is the secret of success. 
Vehemence is not always earnest- 
ness. Loud declamation is not ear- 

nestness. A yehemetit manner of address is doubt- 
less sometimes assumed to conceal the lack of real 
earnestness. It may require much learning to 
appreciate the profound speaker, and a cultivated 
taste to appreciate the ornate speaker; but neither 
profound learuih , nor a refined taste, is required to 
feel the power of an earnest speaker. The man of 
life-long experience and the little child, the man 
of cultivated intellect and the ignorant savage, can 
alike appreciate the earnest man. 

Some years ago, three missionaries were sent to 
labour among a certain tribe of Indians. After 
hearing the first of the three, a council was called 
to decide whether the Great Spirit spoke to them 
through that man. They unanimously decided that 
he did not, because the man was apparently less en- 
gaged in the delivery of his message than they were 
in their ordinary concerns. The second missionary 
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addressed them in a very vehement manner, and 
the council decided that the Great Spirit could not 
have spoken through him, because he was mad. 
The manner of the third was earnest and fervent. 
The council agreed that the Great Spirit might 
speak through him, because he was both earnest 
and affectionate, and he was therefore warmly re- 
ceived and kindly treated. 

All true earnestness has its fountain in the heart. 
It comes from the heart, and therefore it reaches 
the heart. It springs from a deep and heartfelt eon- 
viction of the reality and importance of the truths 
spoken. It cannot easily be counterfeited. — 

Do any ask, How can this earnestness be obtained ? 
It is the fruit of faith. ‘I believed, therefore have 
I spoken.” The faith that deals with things unseen 
as ever-present realities will produce earnestness. 

Again, it is the fruit of personal experience. Tho 
man who speaks what he knows, and testifies what 
he has seen and felt, isin earnest. The man whose 
own soul is filled with the love of God will be in 
earnest when he cries, ‘‘ Oh, taste and see that the 
Lord is good; blossed is the man that trusteth in 
him!” 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


f heer was a time when the sight of an Anglican 
episcopal hat and silk apron north of the Tweed 
would have raised no ordinary commotion, and excited 
no small amount of animosity. But as railways have 
broken down the natural barriers between the two 
divisions of the empire, so education and advancing civi- 
lisation are going far to destroy and explode the many 
absurd prejudices—prejudices ecclesiastical, prejudices 
social, and prejudices national—which had so long existed 
between these portions of Great Britain. When the 
last Scotchman who was raised to the English peerage 
took his seat in the House of Lords, it was a matter 
worthy of remark that he (Lord Clyde) was himself a 
Campbell—that he was introduced by two Scotch peers 
who were also Campbells—that the Lord Chancellor who 
received him was Lord Campbell—and that prayers were 
read that night by one Campbell, Bishop of Bangor. 
witty peer on that occasion remarked, that he thought 
we should have a new version of “The Campbells are 
coming” for the House of Lords, to be entitled “The 
Campbells are come.” We are glad that those subjects 
of the Crown who live in the “land o’ cakes” seem to 
be ready to reciprocate this brotherly feeling. 

When the members of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution asked the Lord Bishop of London to deliver 
the inaugural address at that institution last month, 
they made a selection creditable alike to their truly 
catholic feelings and sound judgment. And it must 
have been gratifying to his lordship to see that the 
high dignity to which his rectitude and ability have 
raised him in the English Church, did not one whit 
diminish the warmth of the reception which awaited him 
at the hands of his old friends and fellow-citizens, 

The subject of this opening address * was one of the 
greatest importance, and one peculiarly suited to the 
occasion. 

The natural tendency which there is in the human 
mind to run always into extremes, leads many people, in 
their anxiety to avoid the sceptical deductions of shallow 
and ill-advised philosophers, to avoid altogether scien- 
tific investigation. To run from such inquiry seems to 
us most detrimental to the best interests of religion, for 
it seems to many to be a tacit admission that the dis- 
coveries of science do not harmonise with the teaching 
of Scripture—as if the same God can have spoken with 
one voice and teaching through his works, and another 
in his revealed Word. 

It has been the Bishop of London’s object in his address 
to refute this idea, and to point out the real essential har- 
mony between revelation and the sciences. This he has 
done with all the ability of a philosopher, the ripeness 
of a scholar, and all the piety of an earnest Christian. 

So much for this admirable pamphlet by the Bishop 
of London; and, by way of now touching upon a con- 
genial subject, we may mention one of the most in- 
teresting volumes which we have seen for a long time, 
and for which we are indebted to the Bible-loving and 
Stakespeare-loving Bishop of St. Andrews. 

We remember once passing a pleasant hour in the cot- 
tage of a very old man, whose library consisted of only two 
books, and whose reading was confined to the perusal of 
their pages. These volumes were his Bible and his 
Shakespeare, and if we ever fur a moment thought that 
when only two books were selected, this was a some- 
what odd choice, the volume of which we now write has 


* “Harmony of Revelation and the Sciences.” An Address 
delivered to the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution, November, 1864, by Archibald, Lord Bishop of London. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Deuglas. 

+ “Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible.” By 
Charles Wordsworth, D.C L., Bishop of St. Andrews. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 





shown us how extensive, and true, and deep a connec- 
tion there is between the two—how much the greatest 
English poet is indebted for some of his sublimest 
thoughts to the best and holiest of books. One or two 
instances, selected entirely at random, from some thou- 
sands which the volume contains, will give our readers 
an idea of what the book is :— 

“ King Henry VI.,” act III. scene 1. Queen Margaret 
inquires about Glos’ter— 

Is hea lamb? His skin is surely lent him, 
For he's inclin’d as are the ravening wolves. 

Our readers will know at a glance where that idea 
comes from. 

Again—* Richard II.” 

King Rich, Give me his —lions 

. Make leo: tg 

Norfolk. Yea; but not change his spots. 

Jeremiah xiii, 23 was in the mind of the man who 
wrote that dialogue. 

Again, some forms of expression show a thorough 
acquaintance with Scripture. In “Much Ado about 
Nothing ” we have— 

From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot he is 
all mirth. 

In “Titus Andronicus” we have— 

Would I were dead, so you did live again. 

‘We remember David mourned over Absalom— 

Would God I had died for thee. 

Again, Cranmer’s speech appropriately is made to 
exhibit the speaker’s, and thus indirectly the poet’s, 
knowledge of the Holy Volume— 

Sheba was never more covetous of wisdom. 

Inher days, every man shall eat in safety under his own 
vine. 


God shall be truly known. 
He shall flourish, and, like a mountain cedar, &c. 


These few examples will serve better than any words 
of explanation to show what Dr. Wordsworth means by 
“ Shakespeare’s Knowledge of the Bible.” The Book is a 
most valuable and deeply rarwereene bore to every one who 
loves his Bible ; and we heartily thank the good bishop 
who has shown us how inexhaustible are even the merely 
literary treasures of our Bible, and, in pointing out how 
much the greatest English intellect was indebted to that 
volume, has shown how indeed in every sense, “ every 
good and aoeaptenie gift cometh down from above, from 
the Father of Lights.” 

Of small pamphlets on our table, we find one on 
“ Slavery,”* containing nothing whatever new, but 
putting forward old arguments in a style neither 
peculiarly felicitous nor even usually attractive. 

“A Review of M. Renan’s ‘Vie de Jesus’”+ with 
which we have been favoured, does not in the least 
require the apology which its able and accomplished 
author has modestly offered for venturing to reprint it 
from the London ly Review. It is a complete 
and valuable hand-book to the controversies of the 
present day. 

We may also mention a most charming volume of 
poetry, entitled “ Pictures of English Life,’{ in which 
artist, engraver, and t pher have all vied with 
each other to excel in their several departments, and, as 
the result, we have a volume of sterling value and 
exquisite beauty. 

* “Slavery.” By James Riddie, Esq. 

+ “A Review of the ‘Vie de Jesus’ of Renan.” By J. B. 
Paton, M.A. London: H. J. Tresidder. 

t “Pictures of knglish Life; after Original Studies,” &o. 
London: Sampson Low and Son. 
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THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
(From the German.) 
FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 


{In no country, perhaps, are there more curious customs at Christmas time 
than in Germany. Amongst them, that of the “ Christ-Child” is the most remark- 
able. A little child—the best in the family or the village, as the case may be—is 
robed all in white, and enters the room suddenly, amidst cries of “‘ The Christ- 
Child !—the Christ-Child!” It is warmly welcomed in honour of the name it 
bears, and the Being whom it is intended to represent. The incident recorded in 
the following verses is one of those popular stories connected with the Christ- 
Child, which German parents always relate to their children as they gather round 
the fire on Christmas Eve.] 


fy LL, day long the gusty wind was sighing 
4 = Mournfully through the town ; 
And when the weary day was pale and dying, 
Night heavily came down ; 
And yet it was the Christmas Eve. Bright places 
Filled quickly in the starry, lamp-lit hall ; 
And there was laughter, and the dear small faces 
Gave back a flitting shadow to the wall. 
And all the while, a poor child, crouching, stooping, 
Stood in the cold street ; 
He was pale, with heavy eyelids drooping, 
And shoeless were his feet. 


And he said—a peasant heard him speaking— 
‘*Oh, what happiness to see” 

(His words were trembling, for his heart was breaking) 
‘* The beautiful Christmas tree !” 

The lights in the large window, brightly burning, 
Threw tremulous, soft gleamings where he stood ; 

Though shivering, his fevered head seemed turning, 
For scant throughout that day had been his food. 

Happier children all were with their mothers ; 
This poor neglected one 

Had no sisters; and were gone his elder brothers 
To distant lands unknown. 


Again he breathed the wish, ‘‘ Oh! could I merely 
See the trinkets on each bough ; 

See the hall where lamps like gems shine clearly 
On sweet faces smiling so, 

I should sleep on this sad night with softer breathing ; 
Or waking, think of brighter lands above, 

Where the poorest child, white flowers round him wreathing, 
May stand with angels near the God of love.” 

And he fell asleep—the cold street was his chamber, 
His pillow the wet ground— 

And he dreamed of stars of gold and amber, 
And a tree all brightly crowned ; 


Crowned with fair gems and fragrance-breathing flowers ; 
And gently, sweetly smiled, 

Amid fair roses culled from Eden’s bowers, 
The doye-like, meek Christ-child. 
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“T, too, was once like thee,” he whispered, kindly ; 
‘‘T had not where to lay my wearied head. 
Men abused me in their foolish malico blindly ; 
‘ Forgive them, Father, their wild ignorance,’ I said. 
This tree knows no fading nor decaying, 
All the days are Christmas here.” 
And the poor boy woke so happy, softly praying 
To the infant Jesus dear. 





Those children in the hall of Christmas glory, 
Saw a figure fair and bright 
Pass before them—at least, so saith the story— 
Wrapped in silvery light. 
‘The Christ-Child, the Christ-Child,” they rose up singing, 
‘‘ Comes to tell the poor and helpless of his birth: 
At the joyful Christmas tide we know he is bringing 


Glad tidings to the weary ones of earth.” 


With the lamp-light still upon him falling, 
And dark clouds above him spread, 

The outcast boy had heard the Christ-Ohild calling, 
And he lay there dead! 


Christmas, 1864, 


CHRISTMAS IN 


2° HIS year Christmas falls on 

Sunday. Perhaps, as this 

announcement has been 

made, or as the eye has 

wandered down the last 

column in the almanack and 

. ascertained the fact, a sha- 

dow has passed over some counte- 

nances; and a kind of chill has 

come oyer some joyous and expecting 

ABR I heart. It is just as if one went to 

open the shutters for the early sunlight, and en- 

countered the keen air of the frosty morning rushing 

in along with it. There has been a momentary 

disappointment, arising from an impression that 

the sacredness of the one day would interfere with 
the rejoicings of the other. 

And yet, if the morning of the 25th of December 
in this year of grace should prove to be not only a 
bright Sut a frosty one, we doubt not that the 
combination would be welcomed with delight, and 
that ten thousand hearts would rejoice in the bracing 
atmosphere that gave promise of a clear and sunny 
day. <A few torpid and cold-blooded characters 
might take exception to the Christmas morn, be- 
cause its brightness was rendered intense and 
healthful by sparkling icicles. Some habitual 
grumblers, with ‘‘ ears to music unattuned,” might 
think the Christmas chimes less sweet, because they 
were borne with greater distinctness through the 
frosty air. But the overwhelming najorty would 
give a double welcome to the clear, bright day. 

And a little reflection will make it evident that 
we have no more cause for being disconcerted by 
the circumstance that the approaching festival falls 
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on Sunday, than we would have for being disap- 
pointed by its falling, as we hope it may, on a fine 
frosty day. 

There is no real enjoyment of the festive season 
that need be lost to us by the happy coincidence ; 
and there is no hallowed association of the day of 
the ee! that does not gather deeper meaning 
and more thrilling interest by being identified, as it 
will be on this occasion, with the day of rest. 

We take it for granted that in Christian homes 
the Christmas festival would be observed in a 
Christian manner, on whatever day of the week 
it might happen to fall. We do not conceive that 
any heart which is alive to the great truths em- 
bodied in our commemoration of the Saviour’s 
birth, could think the season appropriate for reck- 
less dissipation and sinful self-indulgence. Con- 
trary to the spirit and precept of Christianity as 
these things are at all times, they would be especiall 
abhorrent to the sentiments and aspirations whic 
stand connected with such a festival as this. 

It is a time to lift us above ourselyes—above all 
our lower appetites, and imaginings, and pursuits, 
and to place us, for a while, on the borders of that 
higher world where all is purity, and holiness, and 
loye, It is, like Him whose advent it celebrates, a 
blessed link between this world and the heavenly 
home; a messenger from on high, to tell us how 
our earthly joys may be sanctified and exalted ; and 
to speak to us, with loving voice, concerning that 
still higher and more transcendent bliss, of which 
our human enjoyments may be made the symbol 
and the pledge. 

Tt needs no argument but the logic of the heart 
to prove that ‘‘rioting and drunkenness, chambering 
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and wantonness”—nay, more, that every enjoyment 
in which God is forgotten, or from which he is ex- 
cluded—are alike inappropriate to the season, and 
unworthy of those who take into their lips the 
sublime and solemn words concerning the Christ :— 


Who for us men, und for our sulbation 

Cune don from beaben, 

Bud was incarnate by the Holy Ghost, 

OF the Virgin Mary, 

Bnd was made may. 
And we hail it as a happy and profitable arrange- 
ment that, at least once in six or seven years, we are 
forced, by the concurrence of the Christmas festival 
with the holy Sabbath, to direct our attention more 
especially to the higher relationship of the annual 
holiday, and to remember its place in that great 
series of circumstances whereby our redemption 
was achieved. 

At other times we cannot help being reminded of 
the Incarnation, and all the love and condescension 
that are embodied in the thought that ‘‘God was 
manifest in the flesh.” But at this time we see, as 
it were, the top of the ladder reaching to heaven, 
whilst we gather gratefully round the mysterious. 
base of it that rests upon earth. If Christmas tells 
us that ‘‘unto us is born this day a Sayiour, which 
is Christ the Lord,” the first day of the week tells 
us that he rose triumphant from the dead, and ‘‘ led 
captivity captive.” And when our Christm 1s falls 
on Sunday, we behold the beginning and the end of 
our redemption, the humiliation and the exaltation 
of the Son of God; and our rayished hearts climb 
up along the intervening steps in all his holy life, 
and atoning sufferings, and death. 

If we have carried our readers with us thus far, 
they will understand how our approaching Ohrist- 
mas joys may be enhanced by the yery circum- 
stance which, at first sight, seemed caleulated to 
diminish them. It may lead them (and we would 
recommend the arrangement, both as a becoming 
and a Christian one) to transfer to the following day 
those engagements and diversions which usually 
constitute the more playful, exubera 4 ppseicn of 
our Christmas festivities. In adding thus a secular 
to the spiritual feast, they would pee instead of 
lose a holiday, and multiply their true enjoyment 
by the happy satisfaction of feeling that, In re- 
joicing in the festival, they had no crated the 
Sabbath. ‘The usual arrangements of our public 
offices on such occasions, by giving Monday as a 
holiday, will facilitate for many the course we have 
suggested, 

or need this keeping of a double Christmas 
detract, in the smallest degree, from the peculiar 
gladness that gathers round the festival itself, and 
lights up anew the flame of domestic happiness on 
the great annual holiday. The family gatherings 
will he none the less happy because Sunday has 
sounded the signal to bring them together. The 
holly-leaf will not be less green, or its berries less 
bright, because they gleam and twinkle in the 
firelight of the Sabbath morning. Sunday will 
haye a fresh charm this year, because it embraces 
Christmas; and Christmas will wear a holier and 
therefore happier smile, because it is wedded to the 
Sunday. And this will be especially the case with 
those (and, alas! thore eyer must be such in this 





vale of tears) to whom the Christmas Day brings 
sad memories of the distant and the departed— 
those to whom the vacant chair and the broken 
circle speak so eloquently of the Ioyed and lost; 
there will be a solace in the calm of that holy 
Sabbath, which speaks to them of rest and re-union 
in the home above, and which, linked to the day of 
their Sayiour’s birth, bids them to be, “though 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” They will bless 
God for the sympathy of the Incarnation and the 
hope of the resurrection, and bear their sorrows 
all the more cheerfully because of this mingled 
consolation. 

We have been led to speak of the loftier relations 
of Christmas; but we are not insensible to the con- 
tributions it has made, in a temporal point of view, 
to the peace and happiness of mankind. years 
and ages have rolled by in this sin-stricken world, 
it has administered its healing balms and consola- 
tions. It has been the herald of benevolences and 
forgivenesses, and the kind promoter of charity and 

eace. We look around us: it is knitting social 

onds more closely, opening new fountains of sym- 
pethy in countless hearts; and cheering and com- 
forting many a home that else had been desolate 
ad doa The kindly presents to our intimates 
and friends, our children and domestics; the warm 
clothing, the comfortable blankets, the generous 
food bestowed upon our poorer neighbours; tho 
warm ting that is interchanged between all 
ranks and classes at this joyous time, however 
trifling in themselyes, are important items in 
strengthening that bond of brotherhood of which 
the incarnation of the Sdn of God is the foundation 
and the claim. 

Alike to peasant’s cottage and to royal palace, 
this season comes with a cheering word and a 
Geteme look. In the proud baronial hall and 

e shepherd’s lowly hut it spreads a feast, of 
which the principal elements are common to them 
both. Eyen the worparuee rejoices to-day in its 
unusual, because sumptuous, repast; and the prison 
itself relaxes aie. of its stern discipline to do 
homage to the day, and to assure the convict and 
the felon that they haye still an interest in the 
common brotherhood of man. 

Let the picture of the two days of Purim, which 
the Jews observed in remembrance of their deliyer-, 
ance, as described in the Book of Esther, be the 
model for our Christian festival; they turned them 
‘from sorrow into joy, and from mourning into 
a good day:” they ‘‘made them days of feast- 
ing and joy, and of sending portions one to another, 
and gifts to the poor.” We haye a greater deliver- 
ance to commemorate than they had. For us has 
been raised up an advocate and Sayiour infinitely 
more excellent and — than the queenly 
Esther, On us have been bestowed blessings un- 
speakably more yaluable than those conferred on 
ther therefore, let us keep the feast with holiest 


gratitude to God, and warmest charity to men :-— 


FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN, 

UNTO US A SON IS GIVEN: 

AND THE GOVERNMENT SHALL RE UPON HIS SHOULDER: 
AND HIS NAME SHALL BE CALI £D 

WONDERFUL, COUNSELLOR, THE MIGHTY GOD, 

THE EVERLASTING FATHER, THE PRINCE OF PEACE, 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE GREAT HARVEST FIELD. 


BY THE REY. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, M.A. 


HE Christmas Day which we 
are now about to describe, 
dates some thirty years after 
that eventful one upon which 
good Mr. Marsden held his 

i first Christian service amongst 

the cannibal islanders, and it 

. affords a pleasing testimony to the 

advance which the Gospel had made 
amongst them in the interval. 

As the midwinter with us an- 
swers to the midsummer in New Zealand, we 
must picture to our- 
selyes a Christmas 
Day held amidst all 
the flush and light of 
warm sunshine, and 
graced with all the 
beauty and foliage of 
a southern clime in 
summer-time. The 
Christian natives are 
flocking in from all 
quarters to a mis- 
sionary station called 
Wanganui, to cele- 
brate the festival of 
their Saviour’s birth. 
Two thousand people 
belonging to different 
tribes, who, a few 
years before, would 

ave met only in 
savage conflict, are 
uniting in the wor- 
ship of the God of 
peace and love. The 
church is too small 
to contain them, and 
so their faithful mis- 
sionary, Mr. Taylor, 
holds the service in 
an ae field adjoin- 
ing his own house, 
and close to the 
banks of the river 
from which the sta- 
tion derives its name. 
Three hundred and eighty communicants then kneel 
down on that green sward, and partake together of 
the Lord’s Supper; and, as the hymn of praise 
concludes the service, the swell of human voices 
rises up, like the sound of many waters, before 
the throne of God. 

Such was the Christmas of 1846 at Wanganui. 
But the deep feelings of that day were not to end in 
words, however sacred, or sounds, however sweet. 
Next dey, before the natives separated for their 
different homes, they held a prayer-meeting amongst 
themselves. One subject of supplication appears to 
have been ‘‘the conversion of the heathen,” for at 
the close of the meeting four men stood forward, 





MISSIONARY STATION AT WANGANUI. 





and offered themselves to go as missionaries, and 
named the people of Taupo as those whom they 
especially wished to evangelise. Two out of the 
four were finally selected by Mr. Taylor, as men in 
whose piety and devotedness he had the fullest 
confidence; and then, amidst the sympathies and 
prayers of all present, Kereopa and Manihera were 
committed to the care and blessing of God for the 
work to which they had devoted themselves. 

It was one of peculiar danger. Some years before, 
Te-heu, and other chiefs of Taupo, had led their 
warriors against the Christian villages of Wan- 
ganui; they had been repulsed with considerable 
loss, and some of their chiefs had fallen. According 

to the old customs of 
New Zealand, when- 
eyer any one is 
killed, ‘‘utu” was 
demanded. This was 
a kind of payment in 
human blood for the 
life that had been 
taken; and it was 
often demanded for 
any injury, real or 
supposed, and of 
however remote a 
date. Instances were 
known a which so 
many as fo ears 
had creed rhabtes 
the ‘“utu” was 
taken. The chiefs of 
Taupo had continued 
to harass the Chris- 
tians of Wanganui, 
seeking ‘“‘utu” for 
those who had been 
slain; and as the 
father of Herekiekie, 
one of the principal 
chiefs, had been killed 
during the assault by 
some of Manihera’s 
tribe, it became a 
mission of especial 
danger to proceed to 


Taupo. 
Mr. Taylor, how- 


ever, had recently 
visited Taupo, and had received such promises of 
good-will, especially from the younger Herekie- 
kie, that he indulged the hope that a mission of 
love, such as that in which these two young men 
were about to engage, would be the means of con- 
solidating a lasting peace, and that, at all events, 
they would be safe from molestation. 

Kereopa and Manihera set out on their journey, 
and soon arrived at the Christian village of Motu- 
terei. The Christians there urged them to proceed, 
in the first instance, to Iwikau, the brother of 
Te-heu-heu, who was known to be a man of milder 
character and more forbearance than the rest; but 
Manihera replied that ‘‘ they ought to go first to the 
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pa (or Willage) of Herekiekie, as they had come to 
sreach to the wicked.” He seems at this time to 
ae had some presentiment of his fate, for in his 
ting address to the Christians at this place, he 
said that he felt the time of his departure was at 
hand, {Ten of the native Christians of Motutere 
determined to accompany their two devoted friends ; 
bse their sympathy could not avert the impending 
ow. 
The widow of the chief who had been killed by 





with a hatchet, and then fled. He had scarcely time 
to shake hands with his companions, and to give 
his New Testament to Wiremu, murmuring, with 
his last breath, that ‘‘it was indeed great riches,” 
when he leaned his head aside, and died. 

The sad story soon reached Wanganui, and the 
lamentation for the faithful messengers was loud 
and long. For Manihera especially the grief was 
deep and universal, for he was much beloved. 
‘Love to God and man,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ beamed 


MR. TAYLOR PREACHING AT THE GRAVE OF MANIHERA, 


Manihera’s tribe, seven years before, heard of their 
mtended yisit, and, being a woman of fierce and 
vindictive spirit, resolved to obtain ‘‘utu” for her 
husband’s death. A party of thirty heathens se- 
creted themselyes in the: bush, and fired on the 


advancing band. Manihera and Kereopa, with 
one of their friends named Wiremu, were a little in 
advance. Wiremu was slightly wounded in the 
cheek ; Kereopa was shot dead ; Manihera was 
severely wolished, and was then rushed upon by the 
murderers, who inflicted seyeral wounds on his head 





in his very countenance, and was manifested in all 
his actions.” But the sorrow of the Wanganui 
Christians was not that of men ‘‘ who have no hope;”’ 
nor had the light of charity been extinguished in 
their bosoms by the treachery of the people of Taupo. 

They met, not as in former days they would have 
done, to deliberate on yéngeance, but to pour out 
their hearts in prayer, and to consult how these 
murderous heathens might be won to Christ. 
Several prayer-meetings were held, and at the close 
the following speeches were made ;— 
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One said: ‘‘ Although a teacher is taken away, the 
Gospel will not be hindered. A minister or teacher 
is like a tall kahikatea-tree, full of fruit: it sheds 
it on every side, and a grove of young trees spring 
up; so that if the present tree is cut down, its place 
is soon more than supplied by those that it has 
given birth to,” 

Another said: ‘At baptism we were made soldiers 
of Christ. The soldiers of the Queen perish, but 
the soldiers of Christ live for ever. Manihera is a 
true soldier of Christ.” 

A third rose and thus addressed his countrymen : 
“‘Do not think about the bodies of our friends; it 
is true they are left amongst our enemies, but their 
spirits are alive with God. I know what we should 
have done informer days; but we should thus haye 
only multiplied our dead, and increased our sorrow. 
Let us not fear those that can kill the body, and 
after that have no more that they can do.” 

And lastly, another native Christian, his heart 
kindling with love as he spoke, exclaimed :— 
‘‘ Although their blood has been shed on the earth, 
it is no sign that God is angry with them, for 
Christ’s blood was also shed. Although these two 
are dead, we must not be discouraged, but send two 
more to preach the Gospel; if they are killed, we 
will send two more; and if they also perish, wo 
will still supply their places until summer comes ; 
and then, perhaps, our enemies will give in and be 
converted.” 

This was a noble *‘uiu” to propose for the blood 
of Kereopa and Manihera; and it was not proposed 
in vain. Two young men afterwards set out from 
Wanganui on the same dangerous but Christian 
mission. One of them, who was a relative of 
Manihera’s, was strongly dissuaded from it by his 
friends. ‘*‘ What!” exclaimed the devoted youth, 
‘if a canoe be upset at sea, does this hinder all 
other canoes from going out a-fishing? I shall go 
to Taupo, for the object is good.” 

Mr. ‘Taylor resolved to visit Taupo at once, and 
allay the animosities which had been excited by 
these deeds of blood. It was a critical moment, and 
a perilous adventure. The death of the two 
Christians might be overruled for good, and the 
angry collisions, which the eyent was likely to kindle 
might be averted; but rumours Were afloat that he 
would be murdered on the road, and the people of 
Taupo had heard that he was comiug on a mission 
of vengeance, and were prepared to treat him 
accordingly. 

He braved the risk, and succeeded in allaying 
the impending storm. In an interview,with the 
chiefs he laid the foundations of a peace between 
the tribes. On his return he, and arty from 
Wanganui who accompanied him, Visited the spot 
where their martyred friends were buried. As they 
stood around the grave, and after they had bedewed 
it with their tears, they joined in a hymn, and Mr. 
Taylor preached to them from Rev. xiy. 13: ‘‘ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and 
their works do follow them.” Many a fervent 
prayer was offered, before they left the spot, that 





the same hope which animated their martyred 
brethren might sustain themselves in the hour of 
death, and that the blood which had been shed might 
be over ruled to the conversion of the murderers, and 
the dispelling of the dark spiritual night that hung 
over Taupo. 

Nor were these prayers offered, nor that blood 
shed, in vain. Mr. Taylor, a few years afterwards, 
paid a second visit to Taupo, accompanied by 
some of the Wanganui Christians. Thoy wero well 
received. Huiatohi, who had given the last mur- 
derous blow to Manihera, bade them welcome. 
The other chiefs did the same, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, friends of Manihera, welcome Te Teira,” 
(literally the Taylor), ‘‘te tangata o Taupo” (tho 
man of Taupo); ‘the object of your journey is 
good, and therefore you are all welcome, being mes- 
sengers of peace.” 

After explanations were made, and salutations of 
reconciliation exchanged, they all feasted together, 
and then Mr. Taylor led them to the grave of Mani- 
hera, The Christians of Wanganui sat in front, 
with their heads bent in prayerand sorrow; beyond 
them stood all the murderers, and the chief persons 
of their tribe. The missionary read aloud the account 
of the martyr Stephen’s death, and after pointing 
out the similarity of the cases, exhorted them to 
repentance. He then offered up prayers for tho 
murderers, and exhorted them to let this be the end 
of their quarrels. 

Some of Manihera’s friends wished the remains 
to be removed to his own country, but Mr. Taylor’s 
answer was remarkable :—‘‘ Touch them not; for 


so long as they remain there, the land is tapued for 
Christ.”” When anything in New Zealand is under 
*‘tapu,” it cannot be touched except by the owner. 
An instance has occurred. where, in consequence of 
a splinter from a canoe pricking a chief’s foot, every 


one immediately quitted the vessel, which was 
instantly hauled upon the beach, and became the 
property of the wounded chief. 
or were these hopes and prayers of the missionary 

disappointed. The events which we have recorded 
secured the place for the entranco of the Gospel. 
Te Huiatohi, the very chief who murdered Mani- 
hera, afterwards came forward and asked a mis- 
sionary for his tribe, and, in conjunction with 
some other chiefs, selected a spot for his residence. 
Describing a visit which ho paid to the place in 
1852, the missionary thus writes :— 

I found the entire population drawn out to receive mo, 
I had to make the complete circuit, shake hands with all, 
and rub noses with those who claimed a more particular 
acquaintance with me. I then went to see the new church, 
which is very neat, ard tastefully ornamented in the native 
style. After taking some refreshment, I examined twenty- 
six for baptism, a was much pleased with them. I met 
the communicants, about forty, and afterwards had the 
evening service. I felt thankful that it had fallen to my 
lot thus to see so many of the tribe who had caused 
Kereopa’s and Manihera’s deaths, coming to seek baptism, 
and in such a suitable state of mind. 

Such was the result of a Christmas Day in New 
Zealand, and thus it was that Taupo became “‘tapu” 
for Christ. 
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4ERRY Christmas has again , 
”’ come round, and the old | 
and pleasant custom of de- | 
corating with evergreens | 


our churches and houses at 
this season will, we trust, 
cause a few words about the 
> two principal plants used for 
this purpose to be not un- 
welcome. They haye been 
- s associated for many years, as 
is proved by an old carol in the British Museum, 
which, after telling us—‘‘ Holy hat berries as 
red as any rose ”—continues— 
“ Ivy hath berys as black. as any slo ; 
Ther come the oule, and ete hym as she goo. 
Holy hath byrdys, a ful fayre flok— 
The nyghtyngale, the poppyngy, the gayntyl lavyrok } 
Good ivy ! what byrdys ast thou ? 
Non but the howlet that kreye, ‘How! how!’” 


Mr. Brand infers from this same carol that holly 
was generally used to deck tho inside of the houses, 
whilst ivy adorned the outside; because, in an 
earlier_portion, we read of holly standing in the 
hall, idinyre to behold,” whilst poor ivy was 


banished ‘without the dore; she ys ful sore 
acold.” 

Doubtless this custom of evergreen-decking at 
Christmas is of very great antiquity. We aro told 


that in the time of the Druids tho houses were 
ornamented with evergreens, that the sylvan spirits 
might repair there till a milder season had renewed 
the foliage of their favourite haunts. At this 
season, too, the Romans sent boughs to their 
friends, at the festival of the Saturnalia; and an 
old author (an Italian who spent most of his life in 
pra ang bast that ‘‘ trimming of the temples with 
flowers, boughs, and garlands was taken of the 
heathen people.” This, therefore, with several 
other customs, was adopted from the heathen by 
the early Christians, and gained a far higher and 
happier association from the newer but holier faith. 
It is supposed by many persons that the holly 
derives its name from our practice of using it in 
the decoration of churches, for our earliest writer 
on plants writes the name holy-tree; and, as the 
reader will observe,. it is thus spelt in the: old 
Christmas carol quoted above. We can hardly 
imagine our Christmas festivities without the usual 
evergreen decorations; the gleaming holly leaves 
and warm red berries, reflecting back the light of 
the yule log, blazing on the cheerful hearth, round 
which, perhaps, are gathered happy faces, bright 
with the light of merry Christmas time. But not 
only in such happy company do we meet with our 
favourite holly: many of the poorer classes in 
London will spare a few of their hard-earned pence 
for the sake of taking home a little bit of ‘‘ Christ- 
mas,” 

_Mr. Mayhew gives us some curious informa- 
tion about the quantity of holly sold in London. 
He thinks that, from the streets alone, besides 
other sources, there are purchased about 59,040 
bunches of holly. Ivy, mistletoe, and laurel are 





also largely bought. It is pleasant to think of the 
holly delighting the eye in places where things of 
beauty are but seldom seon, finding its way even 
to homes of suffering and sin. ‘Would that it 
might carry with it some of its many sacred as- 
sociations—some remembrance of Him who also 
came to suffer, though without sin, to bring us 
happiness and life! ‘’he Rey. C, A. Johns tells us 
that in some rural districts the thorny leaves of 
the holly, and its, scarlet berries, like drops of 
blood, are thought to be symbolical of the Saviour’s 
sufferings. For the same réason, perhaps, in the 
language of several northern countries of Europe, 
the tree is called ‘‘ Christ’s thorn.” 

Unlike most of our other evergreens, the holly 
is undoubtedly a native of England, and its 
beautiful dark, green, glossy leayes, which con- 
trast well in summer with other trees, are in 
winter a great addition to our landscape. Tho 
flowers of the holly are small and white. The 
bright red berries appear in September, and often 
continue on the tree the greater part of the year. 
The holly is found in most of the countries of 
Europe, but not often attaining to the size that it 
does in this country. In England it is sometimes 
found growing to the height of thirty-five feet, or 
even more, instances being recorded of trees ex- 
ceeding fifty feet in height. 

Evelyn, in his ‘‘Silya,” speaks most enthusias- 
tically of this evergreen :—‘‘1 have often wondered,” 
says he, “at our curiosity after foreign plants, to 
the neglect of the culture of this incomparable tree.” 
He boasts of a hedge in his garden at Say’s Court, 
made of holly, four hundred feet in length and nine 
feet high. This hedge has a curious story attached 
to it. The Czar, Peter the Great, when in Eng- 
land, resided, at one time, at Say’s Court, and 
found a strange amusement in being wheeled in a 
barrow through Mr. Evelyn’s thick holly hedge ! 

The holly (lex aquifolium, or ‘‘ pointed-leaved 
ilex,” as is the meaning of the Latin word 
aquifolium) is a long-lived tree, On a part of 
the Stiper-stones Hill, in Shropshire, may be seen 
at this day a group of very old hollies, whose age 
it is impossible to calculate. There is every reason 
to believe that these trees are natives of the locality 
where they are now found. The most striking 
peculiarity of these ancient relics of past ages is, 
that many specimens may be observed in the 
process of a division of the trunks into separate 
trees. Imagine an old time-worn stem, twelve 
feet in circumference, literally splitting its sides, 
and ts ae from its fissures three or four 
different trees! The cracks gradually widen, the 
bark as a growing round the parted 
portions: of trunk, till you would suppose, unless 
corrected by close observation, that these separate 
stems had originated in separate roots. 

The wood of the holly is very hard and white, 
easily polished, and often stained black and used 
as a substitute for ebony. This plant also gives us 
a substance used in making birdlime, and both 
leaves and bark, we are told, contain a bitter 
principle useful in intermittent fevers. A species 
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of ilex, something like our English holly, furnishes 
the maté, or Jesuit’s tea, of Paraguay. This tea 
has various wonderful properties, and is so highly 
prized by the creoles in South America, that they 
never travel without it; besides which, nearly six 
millions of pounds are annually sent out of Para- 


ay. 
In former times our prec | was valued for ny. 
ing food to the beasts of the chase. By the forest 


laws of Canute, any one who cut a holly-tree had | P 


to twenty shillings to the king, and was guilty 
of ehocak ot the awe of the Royal Chase. One 
rarer of the holly, that its older and upper 
eaves are destitute of the sharp points and angles 
of the younger leaves, has been beautifully com- 
mented upon by Southey, from whose ‘‘ pleasant 
rhyme ” we can only give the following extract:— 


*« Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 


“Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Harsh and austere, 
To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rude ; 
Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be, 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 


“ And should my youth—as youth is apt I know— 
Some harshness show, 
All vain — I day by day 


ould wear tg 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree.” 


But we must not leave unnoticed the holly’s 
usual companion, the ivy, ‘‘ never sere,” dear to 
poets, and renowned even in most ancient times. 
in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans ivy 
played a conspicuous part. We read of ‘ivy- 
crowned Bacchus;” and this plant was not only 
used at the festivals of the god of wine, but was 
also consecrated to Apollo. Very curious are the 
stories about the ivy preventing any ill effects from 
wine; and perhaps this may account for its long 
being used as a vintner’s sign. It used also to be 
supposed that ivy possessed wonderful medicinal 
peeees, especially as a remedy for the plague. 

t was formerly ‘‘strewed, in this country, upon 
the coffins of the dead, and planted on the grave as 
a sign of immortality.” Perhaps this, its evergreen 
nature, was the reason why it was considered the 
peculiar plant of poets and sages. Horace talks of 


« An ivy wreath, fair learning’s prize.” 


The ivy is mentioned in 2 Mace. vi. 7; but itis a 
very sad story with which it is connected there. 
The Jews were compelled to go in procession to 
Bacchus, carrying ivy. This was one amongst the 
many humiliations they had to suffer from their 
conquerors, and the decree was, that they who did 
not commit idolatry, who did not ‘‘ conform them- 
selves to the manner of the Gentiles,” and pollute 
even the temple of their God, should be put to death. 

We are told by Miss Strickland that, when Queen 
Catherine Parr’s coffin was last opened, the temples 





of the royal lady were found surrounded by a wreath 
of ivy leaves. This plant, indeed, seems to delight 
in adorning the relics of ancient grandeur— 


* The a4 clings about the ruin’d walls 
Of cell, and chapel, and refectory.” 


Our landscapes, especially in winter, are much in- 
debted to the ivy; old walls, buildings, and trees, 
otherwise eyesores, become beautiful. As, by the 
artial eyes of those who love us, we are often in- 
vested with attractions not truly our own, so, by 
the friendly ivy, many a gnarled old trunk is 
clothed with verdure and grace, surpassing, per- 
haps, even the beauty of its best days. The ivy’s 
evergreen nature makes it a great favourite in 
Christmas decorations. In a Christmas carol of 
1695, we read of houses decked— 


** With holly and ivy, so green and so gay.” 


Wreaths of ivy were given in Greece to a newly- 
married couple, very appropriately reminding them 
of the closeness of the tie that bound them, and of 
the constant love which should survive the changes 
of time and adversity, lasting even through the 
winter of old age. 

Much difference of opinion prevails with regard 
to the effect of ivy on buildings; the question is 
too extensive to discuss here. On the whole, the 
evidence seems rather in its favour, in the case of 
well-built brick buildings. As a parasite upon 
growing trees, its effect is decidedly injurious, pre- 
venting growth, and intercepting light and air. It 
is a mistake to suppose the ivy takes nourishment 
from the plant on which it hangs— 


“ They blame me, they blame me, 
Who understand me not ; 
They say I suck the green bough’s blood 
Till all its leaflets rot : 
«‘ They say my roots beset the bark 
Until ’tis little worth : 
’Tis but my tendrils that cling there— 
My roots are in the earth.” * 


The stem of the ivy sometimes attains the size of 
twelve inches in diameter. In the Canary Islands 
it acquires its largest growth: this kind is called in 
England the Insh or giant ivy. The flowers, 
which appear in October and November, are of a 
very light green colour, the berries are black, and 
form the food of various birds: in some parts of the 
world, as in India—and occasionally in Italy—the 
berries are bright yellow. Our English ivy (Hedera 
helix) is found all over Europe. The leaves, as the 
most careless observer knows, vary very much in 
form, It is a great favourite in Russia, and still 
more so in Germany, where it is trained to decorate 
not only the outside but the inside of houses. 

Although the ivy is not mentioned in the 
canonical books of Scripture, it has a sacred in- 
terest attached to it, as forming very often the 
‘‘corruptible crown” mentioned in 1 Cor. ix. 25, 
‘* for which the competitors at the great Isthmian 
grees contended, and which St. Paul so beauti- 

ully contrasts with the incorruptible crown which 
shall hereafter encircle the brows of those who run 
worthily the race of this mortal life.” 


* Calder Campbell, 
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GATTIE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


“T was Christmas morning, 
and the day wore the beau- 
tiful mantle of frost in which 

children so love to seo it 


clad. The skies were bright and 
. clear, and the air was so ex- 


4° hilarating that Gattie Milman | 
= said she was too happy to stand | 


still. She was frisking about 
with a little basket at the stile, 
SASS. till I feared she would overthrow 
its contents on the crisp grass at her feet, 

Mr. Milman liked to see his children happy and 
merry on Christmas Day, but he did not like sense- 
less boisterousness. Gattie and her brothers had 
been to church that morning, and they knew, as 
well as you or I know, that it was the day Jesus 
Christ was born—the blessed Jesus who came into 
the world to save sinners, 

Gattio knew what a happy day her own birthday 
‘was; how papa, and mamma, and both her little 
brothers, gave her presents, and how she counted 
the weeks as the day drew nigh, because it was 
such a happy holiday. But she did not feel the 
veculiar kind of thankful happiness on her own 
birthday that she did on Christmas Day. 

While Gattie was waiting for nurse at the stile, 
we got into a little conversation— 

‘*Whatisin your basket, my pretty maid ?” I said. 

She looked up into my face most innocently, and 
replied, ‘‘ I am taking some hothouse grapes and 
a couple of pigeons to Margaret Pole, a poor sick 
‘woman, who lives at the cottage the other side of 
the bridge. Mamma says she will be very glad of 
them, and, you know, i is Jesus Christ’s birthday 
present.” 

I could not, at first, comprehend the child; then, 
all at once, I understood her. This gift to the poor 
‘woman was an offering to Him who says, ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unfo one of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The little girl, though not more than nine years 
of age, had entered into the true spirit of keeping 
Christmas Day. 

Little children, let me earnestly and affection- 
ately entreat you, amid all the fun, and frolic, and 
gladness of Christmas, to remember that the 
gracious Saviour was born on this day; and let me 
_ rer like little Gattie, not to forget the birth- 

ay gift. 

Lake the gracious Saviour the offering of a thank- 


s € 


ful heart; take him the gift of loye and good-will to | 


man; take him the prayer for strength to walk in 
his ways; take him the lowly and contrite spirit 
which is, in the sight of God, of such price! You 
will not be one whit less happy on this glad day for 
remembering Jesus; it will add to your pleasures 
and sweeten your enjoyments; on ou will lie 
down at night with a sense of this happy com- 
munion resting on you—yea, you shall lie down, 
and your sleep shall be sweet. 


e least of | 





THE GREAT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


UNDREDS and hundreds of years 
went on after the earth was 
created, and still God looked 
down upon a world, by 
this time full of people, 
and not one among them 
all who was so perfect that 
he did not need to be for- 
given of sin. _ Wicked as 
they were, he still loved 
them, and still cherished 
the great plan of salvation. 
hen some thousands of 
years had passed, the time 
came to do as he had pro- 
mised. He who knew all things, ages 
before they came to pass, knew what his 
Son must suffer. How could a Father’s 
loving heart consent for his dear Son, his only Son, 
to endure all this? Ah! it was because he ‘so 
loved the world.” 

At last Jesus Christ became human, and was a 
babein Bethlehem. What a Christmas gift was this 
for the whole world! You must read and study his 
life, for even in his human nature his history is a 
most remarkable one, and the thirty-three years 
which he spent upon earth were more eventful 
than the life of any hero or conqueror the world 
ever saw. 

His is the only pure and perfect life which ever 
existed. He was like us in form and feature, with 
the same wants to eohetys was often hungry, and 
cold, and weary; suffered pain of body and 
anguish of mind, and was often tempted, yet never 
sinned. 

And at the end, when the days and nights of his 
life upon earth were nearly ended, when he knew 
the time had come for him to suffer and die, he went 
into a lonely garden with a few of his friends. It 
was a sad, still place, where he often went to pray; 
but now the saddest hour of his life had come. 
Himself pure and innocent, so holy he could not 
look upon sin without abhorrence, yet the sins of 
a whole world rested upon him, and crushed his 
spirit even to the earth. : ' 

Do you not see what love it was in the Father to 
suffer his dear Son to endure all this for us? Did 
he not from heaven watch every throb of the 
human heart of the poor sufferer through that 
terrible night? And when he fainted, God sent an 
angel to strengthen him. This was the agony of 
spirit; but before another night he had endured all 
the tortures of body which hate, and revenge, and 
cruelty could invent. Nailed on the cross, he died 
—and the world was saved. Who was this whose 
death could save a whole world? weal 

It was a man; for he was born a child in 
Bethlehem, he w like any other child, he 
became a man; Ee salket he talked, he ate, he 
slept, he shed tears, he felt weariness and shame, 
like any man, and then he experienced bodily 
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suffering and died, and his body became stiff and 
cold, and lifeless, and was buried. 

He was more than man; for God’s prophets had 
foretold him hundreds of years before, and he 
came just as God had promised. He had power 
over disease and death, over the waves of the sea 
and the fury of the storms. He could perform 


miracles, he foretold future events; and after he 
died, in three days he rose from the grave, appeared 
to his friends, and then in a few eg they saw 
that same body, bearing the print of his death- 
wounds, rise from the ea and ascend to 
heaven, ‘‘ where he now sits at tho right hand of 
God.” 


A CHRISTMAS LAY. 


7 1.1L hail to dear old Christmas tide! 
Give him three English cheers ; 
For since the angels sang his birth 
His brave old feet have trod the earth 
For eighteen hundred years. 


For eighteen hundred years, and more, 
Beneath his blessed sway, 

Hearts have been fired with warmer glow, 

And streams of love have learnt to flow— 
Then—Welcome, Christmas Day ! 


Welcome to every English hearth, 
To every English home; 

Ay, even to those far-off lands 

Where England’s honest hearts and hands 
In quest of fortune roam. 


And not alone in favoured haunts, 
Where joyous circles meet ; 

Where lovers share the dance and song, 

And children sport—a happy throng— 
At happy parents’ feet ; 


Where friendship’s banner is unfurled 
By the warm ingleside ; 

While old companions tell again 

Some story of life’s rude campaign— 
Art welcome, Christmas tide! 


Ah, no! to souls by sorrow bowed, 
Still sweeter is thy breath ; 
They hear in every Christmas chime 

A whisper from a purer clime, 
Beyond the shores of death. 


Now on the maiden’s pale, sad brow 
It wakes a radiance bright ; 

And thoughts of pure and holy things, 

Embracing her like angels’ wings, 
Make morning of her night. 


And now sweet dreams of baby eyes, 
Of pretty flaxen hair, 

And lips that prattled infant rhymes, 

Are borne upon the Christmas chimes, 
To the young mother there. 





*Twas at this solemn season that 
The gentle Saviour came ; 
He taught the Creed of Love sublime, 
And Christians hear in every chime 
The music of his name. 


Let that dear name sound discord’s knell, 
Let angry feeling cease, 
While those estranged with one accord 
Obey the meek, enduring Lord, 
Whose beacon-word was ‘‘ Peace.” 


Let the wronged breast forget its wrong, 
However dire the smart; 

Better forgive another’s guile, 

Than keep the Saviour’s birthday, while 
Hate rankles in the heart. 


And ye, who wear the golden keys, 
Leave no uncovered head ; 

No dull eyes aching for repose, 

No shiy’ring limbs in scanty clothes, 
No craving mouths unfed. 


Then what though every stately tree 
Is plumed with hoary rime ; 
What though the frost is on the lea, 
If Charity’s warm stream flow free, 

We'll bless the Christmas time. 


Break forth, each tuneful voice, break forth, 
Let Christmas carols rise 

To swell the chorus, loud and long, 

That, in one flow of holy song, 
Pours earthward from the skies. 


Break forth each soul in jubilee, 
Wake every harp its lay ; 
Our peeans are not strung in vain, 
Tor men are better for the reign 

Of dear old Christmas Day. 


All hail to dear old Christmas tide ! 
Give him three English cheers ; 
For since the angels sang his birth 
His brave old feet have trod the earth 
For eighteen hundred years. A. W.B 
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CHRISTMAS EVE: A TALE OF TWO TRAVELLERS. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


CHAPTER I, 


OD help the houseless and 
the wanderer this wild 
night!” said the parson. 
“Amen, dear uncle!” 
answered Ruth. 
There was nothing very 
striking either in the 
rayer or the response. 
Jach might have been 
uttered Ye the lips of 
hundreds on that dark, 
dreary Christmas Eve. 
The man of wealth in his luxurious 
mansion, as he looked around his 
well-furnished room, where every 
appliance ministered to his comfort ; where close- 
curtained windows excluded the blast, and a blaz- 
ing fire oe the bitter cold; he might have 
said, * elp the houseless!” and, having com- 
mended such to God’s help, felt that he had done 
quite enough—what did they want more? ‘“ De- 
part in peace; be ye warmed and filled.” And 
some of this world’s poor children, some lone widow 
in her cheerless garret—a soul rich in grace, and 
poot in everything else—might have breathed the 
prayer with all the earnestness which her own 
sense of misery hallowed and intensified. And the 
ejaculation of the one would have fallen dead as it 
passed the lips, for if came from a dead heart; 
while the prayer of the, other would have gone 
right up to the Father of the fatherless. 

He who uttered the upriver belonged to neither 
class} but he uttered the words as one who felt all 
their significance, and spread them out before God 
heartiness and devotion in his tone and 





magnet 


$ you looked at the man, you would havo felt 


asi that he was one of those who, when he 
rays God to help, knows that He helps through 
Tis appointed means, and would haye girded him- 
self to the task of helping for God’s sake—as God’s 
fellow-labourer. pe 
"Twas a wild night, the parson had said; and 
said truly. A hard frost had set in some days 
before, with a strong Barth-cost ind, but in the 
afternoon the wind yeered a sha eh s to the 
wes sane heayens bécame filled with dull, leaden - 
hued qlouds, and then down came the snow, in 
thick, blinding fi@kes, drifting with the gusts, and 
filling up dykes, and lying deep agairist fences, and 
covering the sprays and branches of the leafless trees 
with a stratige, unwonted foliage, that bowed them 
down, as laden with an ungenial burden. Oyer 





the wi 
stood. arsonage, a few perches in advance of 


it guide the Wayfarer. And the pastor 
had found it no easy task to make battle against 
the wind and snow-fall, as he pushed sturdily 
through the drift in the village street to his own 


" F uickl 
i. faste Common, upon thé skirts of which| . 


Ashton-le-Moors, was spread & white | « 
e588 sow, Here | the traces of | & 
ed it, and lea¥ing.no land- | wi 





homestead. The man had been out all day amongst 
his people, looking after their wants, distributing 
to their necessities, cheering, comforting, counsel- 
ling; for he was not one of your parsons who preach 
and pray on Sundays, and leave the people to take 
care of themselves the rost of the week. No; he 
was an active, earnest fellow, robust in mind and 
body, who went to his Master’s work with a will 
that would have done your heart.good to see—one 
that everybody knew and loved, from the old crone 
in the almshouse to the chubby urchin that sailed 
rush-boats in the millpond. 

“‘ God help the houseless! And now, dear Ruth, 
I think we may leave the poor fellow awhile to 
nature; afew hours’ rest and sleep will restore him. 
See, he is quite calm, hé slumbers as peacefully as 
a child. Oome, get mé something to eat, for I am 
as hungry as a wolf, And here, Sybi ® my 
—e and shake the snow off it, and put it to 
“Then hé drew a chair to the fire, gave it a great, 
hearty poke, that made the coal flare up in a blaze, 
and crackle as if resenting the assault, and, stretch- 
ing out his legs, fell into 4 reverie, till aroused by 
the éntrancé of the meal, to which, after a hearty 
thanksgiving to,God, he addressed himself with tho 
yecur of one who had earned an appetite by hard 
work, 

While the parson is eating, and Ruth is smilingly 
helping him to the choicest bits, I may as well ex- 
plain the scéné with which I haye opened. “The 
short winter day had closed, and th larkness had 
setin, Ruth was anxiously awai 46 arri 
her uncle, when she heard a heavy 
the door of the room was flung opén 
wart figure of the good, man, réd, 
beneath a burden whith he bore Been is back ; 
while at his heels a huge Newfoundland dog toiled 
along, carrying a large Pash that hang from his neck 
and swung between his fore-fée 

The man laid down his load | 
_“ Here, Ruth, is a, poor fe 
common outside. .. But for 
discovered him. The 


antly before thé fire. 
low j found on the 
Brave I should not have 

re “es dog smelt him at & dis- 
tance, and drew me to him, . He ete 
road, arid. wandered aside till he fell into the snow- 
drift in the dyke: . He was insensible, and would 
soon kaye perished had we not found him. So I 
strapped his pack to Brave, and, heaved him, upon 
my shoulders, and here wa are. Now rel ve 
from his load—noblé ee ae d he patted tho 
dog on the had : “and g6 iething to refresh 
us, and tell old Sybil t6 fetch a soupy of thick 
blankets, and we shall get the Biot ow about 


mt 


shudderingly, muttering, in a low, broken yoice— 
“Not yet! not yet! oh, merciful Lord! Surely 
T have not yet passed beyond the graye!” 
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The parson took from a shelf a small phial, and 
pouring a little of the narcotic from it into the 
man’s mouth, it soon produced the desired effect, 
and he sank into a tranquil sleep. Then they 
lifted him up, laid him on the couch in the recess 
near the fireplace, drew over a large screen to 
shelter him from the draught and light, and, cover- 
— A snugly, left him to his repose. 

ow all this happened, let me tell my readers, 
before I or any of them was born—the better part 
of a century ago, in what they call the good old 
times. Good times they were in a sense, but not 
as good as times that followed, or as the times 
which will be, I trust, before long again. America 
had achieved her independence; the French and 
Spanish war was over, Rodney had swept them 
from the West Indian waters; and England was 
beginning to breathe again. But the people had 
not yet learned to know their rights or their power ; 
they had but scant education, and no voice in the 
councils of the nation. The press was feeble and 
fettered, and its Pees rarely made their way 
into the homes of the masses. The steam-engine 
and the spinning-jenny were only in their infancy ; 
the power-loom was not invented. The mighty 
resources of commerce and manufactures were yet 
but as the dreams of the enthusiast. Manchester 
had just begun to export cotton fabrics, and all 
England imported but twenty millions of pounds of 
cotton in the year. Good times they were, in a 
sense, but thank God we have lived to see better, 
when England has become the mart for the world ; 
her ig material and moral, advanced ; 
her people more civilised, more enlightened, more 
educated; and the streams of knowledge and of 
truth, flowing from a thousand printing presses, 
percolating through every vein and artery of her 
social system. 

All this time the snow is falling, and the gusts of 
wind are driving it now and agen patteringly 
against the window panes, where the parson is at 
his meal. When he had finished, he and Ruth 
drew their chairs pleasantly together, and he told 
her of his day’s labours amongst his flock, and 
what Christmas cheer he had provided for the poor ; 
and Ruth asked tenderly for the old man who had 
got the rheumatism, and the bed-ridden woman in 
the almshouse ; and so they chatted till the evening 
was waning into night, and the parson said— 

‘*Now, dear Ruth, leave me for an hour or two 
to myself, to prepare for to-morrow; but come 
back and kiss me before you go to rest. I mean to 
sit up to hear the merry fells chime in the Christ- 
mas morning.” 

‘* And so, too, shall I, uncle,” said the girl; ‘‘ and 
now I’ll go to help old Sybil to deck her kitchen 
with holly, and to light the Christmas candle.” 





CHAPTER II. 
WueEn Ruth had left the room the parson took 
down from a bookshelf a Bible—a thick quarto, 
covered with green baize—and laying it on the 
table before him, opened it for the purpose of his 
night’s meditation. As he turned over the leaves, 
his eye was arrested by a page in which some 
verses were underscored with ink. He paused and 
read them. They were from that sublime psalm of 
thanksgiving in which David recounts the mercies 


They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters, Kc. 

Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven. 
The man gazed long and lovingly upon these verses, 
and closing the book with a sigh, he threw himself 
back in his chair and closed his eyes. But the eyes 
of his spirit were not closed. They saw long-past 
scenes rise up, as in the dreams of a sick man, and 
stand out in solemn and sad memories. There was 
the old, familiar home of his mother; and there he 
stood, a young, brave boy, beside her, full of hope 
and spirit, and he remembered the blessing, as she 
gave him a parting kiss, and put that old Bible into 
his hands, and showed him the verses that she had 
marked for him. And now where is that mother ? 
And where are all the hopes of his youth? And 
where is——? The man sprang up, half fiercely, 
as if indignant at the feeling that had over-mastered 
him. Then he cried, ‘‘Father, not my will but 
thine be done!” and he sank on his knees in 
prayer, to rise up again, in a brief space, calm, 
resigned, self-collected—the same strong-minded, 
earnest man, to bear and to work in this world of 
work and suffering. And so he again opened the 
old Bible, and he read, and from time to time 
made notes for his Christmas sermon for the simple 
folks of Ashton-le-Moors. And so he worked on, 
till a clanging of the bell at the gate, and the 
barking of Brave, broke upon his labour. Up he 
sprang, and hurried out. At the gate stood a figure 
covered with snow, who craved shelter from the 
storm. 

‘1 have lost my way,” said he; ‘‘ and but that I 
saw the light from your window, I suppose I should 
have to put up with a bed in the snow to-night. 
Will you let me in ?” 

‘* Willingly, and glad ya found your way here. 
Come in. Down, Brave! Down, I say, sir!” 

And so they entered the house. 

The parson assisted the stranger to divest himself 
of a large coat, and he stood revealed a strong, 
thick-set man in sailor’s garb, with grizzled hair 
and weatherbeaten face, having a deep blue scar 
across the brow over the right eye, lke a sabre 
cut. 

‘<A hard night, master,” said he, as he held his 
numbed hands over thefire. ‘‘ I’ve been out many 
a hard night on sea and land, but seldom a harder 
than this.” 

‘*So it is, friend. But you are now safely housed 
from the wind and snow without. Come, what say 
you to a cut of this cold meat and a flagon of 
ale?” 

“‘T shan’t say anything against it. I’ve trudged 
many a weary mile since I’ve tasted bit or sup; 
and a nor’-wester sharpens a man’s appetite 
woundily.” 

The stranger fell upon the food ravenously, and 
after a vigorous and lengthened attack upon platter 
and cup, he pushed them aside at last with a sigh, 
as of one who had done his duty, and was thoroughly 
satisfied. 

“Well, friend, might one ask where you come 
from? You seem a stranger in these parts.” 

“You say true; I was never in this country 
before. I left Portsmouth yesterday, and havo 
travelled, to the best of my calculation, twenty 
miles to-day. I was making for Ashton-le-Moors, 





and providence of God :— 





which they tell me is on my road northward, when 
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the snow-storm came on, and I lost my way. Is it 
far from this?” 

“Not very. You have not gone much astray, 
after all, and might have fallen upon worse quar- 
ters.” 

“ Ay, sir, truly; I am grateful for your kind- 
ness. <A roof over one’s head is more than many a 
one merits, if he got his deserts ; to say nothing of 
a good meal and a warm fireside, How far may it 
be to Leighton-Super-Mare ?” 

‘A good sixty miles, at the least—away on the 
eastern coast.” 

‘Sixty miles!” repeated the man, with a sigh; 
“‘so far? I thought to reach it to-morrow; but 
that can’t be.” 

‘‘Nay, good fellow; to-morrow is no day for 
wayfaring. _ You shall rest here on our holy 
Christmas Day; you shall be one of my flock—a 
stray sheep that has wandered into my fold.” 

‘“ You are a clergyman, sir?” 

‘“‘ Ay, and in my Master’s name I bid you wel- 
come.” 

“‘T am not much used to such kindness, sir,” 
said the man, his voice betraying some emotion; 
‘‘and somehow it overcomes me. I have seen 
a good deal of the rough of life, and but little of 
the smooth. Ah, sir! I have often longed to meet 
one to whom I could speak out my mind. I think 
the load would not be quite so heavy to bear if I 
could show it to another.” 

‘‘In the name of God, whose minister I am,” 
said the pastor, solemnly, as he rose and laid his 
hand on the shoulder of his guest, ‘‘ speak your 
grief to me, whatever it may be. With me it shall 
be a sacred trust; I may console, or, at all events, 
advise you. Out with it, man, in God’s name, I 

‘< Listen, then,” said the stranger ; ‘‘it is neither 
a long nor a very eventful story, though a sad 
one.” 

And so he began. 


CHAPTER III. 

I ASKED you, sir, just now, about Leighton- 
Super-Mare: belike you may have been there ?” 

“«T have,” said the pastor. 

«‘ Ah, then you will know the harbour and the 
quay, and the long street that runs straight up the 
hill, and the little square, with the church and the 
school-house and the parsonage. Ay, ay, I see 
them all before me as if it were but yesterday. 
Don’t you remember them ?” 

The host waved his hand impatiently; then he 

laced his elbows on the table, and rested his fore- 
fend upon his palms, as one prepared to listen 
attentively. 

The stranger continued—‘‘ Well, in that long 
street I was born, now well nigh forty years ago. 
Next door to us lived a family who had come from 
some distant part of England—I don’t know where 
—a widow, whose name was Godwin, with her son 
John, and a little girl, an orphan (the child of a 
dead sister), and her nurse. My mother showed 
what kindness she could to the widow, whose 
appearance was much above her condition, for she 


seemed poor enough. The young a of both | p 


families became intimate ; John and I were sworn 
friends at school, and in our play hours; Grace 
Towers was ever with us in our sports, <A day 





scarcely eyer passed that did not find us together— 
rambling, when the weather was fine, on the sea- 
shore, or along the downs; or, when the rain or tho 
storm kept us within doors, telling stories, or 
reading tales of travels and adventures, in which 
John Godwin took great delight—little Grace 
listening, in hushed attention, with her large, 
serious black eyes gazing on the reader. ‘Well, 
sir, time ran on. One day was like another, 
and we grew up to be more than boys and 
girl; but still the same in friendship, only that 
Grace somehow seemed to be more shy and 
restrained than of old, and the lads began to 
treat with more respect the child that was now 
growing and ripening into a lovely young woman 
—the loveliest in the town, or the country far and 
wide. At last the time came when John and I 
were done our schooling, and were to do something 
for ourselves in the world. My lot was chosen for 
me already; I was to help my father in his shop, 
and succeed him when he grew old. John’s course 
was hot so plain before him. His mother was 
growing feeble in her health, and her thin, pale 
face showed the working of an anxious mind upon 
it. There were almost daily secret conferences 
between the mother and son. But I never knew 
what was the subject of them, for on this point 
only John withheld his confidence from me, and 
would not bear to be questioned; ’twas plain they 
were not always pleasant, for on one or two occa- 
sions, after such meetings, his eyes wore red, and 
his manner sad and troubled. At last, out it all 
came one day. John wis going to America, where, 
as I gathered from some expressions that fell from 
him, he had relatives. The plan did not please his 
mother, who at last gave her consent, sorely against 
her wishes; but the young man, though loving 
and dutiful, had a strong will, and a bold, hopeful 
heart, and was a stout, manly fellow ; and he spoke 
of coming home again after a few years, prosperous 
and happy. The day before he was to leave home, 
John and I had a long walk after dayfall along the 
cliffs, and he opened his mind: to me about his 
future plans, and he asked me to be watchful of 
those he was leaving behind him. And I promised 
that I would be as a son to his mother, and— 
and——” 

The man stopped abruptly and passed his hand 
over his forehead, asif agitated by the remembranco 
of something painful. After a short timo he re- 
covered his composure, and resumed— 

‘“When John was gono I kept the promise I 
gave him, to be as a son to his mother; God 
knows how truly. But, somehow, she never was 
the same after he left her. She grew feebler in 
health and more depressed in spirits every day; 
and I saw too plainly that her life was not likely 
to be along one. And 80, too, did poor Grace, as 
she watched over her and cared for all her wants; 
oh, how tenderly! She, too, seemed as if a change 
had come over her nature. light and gay- 
hearted no longer, but calm, and thoughtful, and 
uncomplaining, she looked as if she had put 
years upon her of a sudden, and become a sober, 
saddened woman, going through every duty with- 
out failing, but without hope. ‘Well, well, let me 
ass on! 

‘* A little way outside the town there was an old 
manor house—a lonely placo, with a large lawn 
all around it, and a straight avenue of beech-tress 
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leading up to it. Arich farmer, of the name of 
Austin, lived in it, and rented the manor lands to 
which it was attached. He was lately dead, and 
his son Mark now occupied the place. We all 
knew him, but were not intimate, for he was a 
shy, distant young fellow, and, we thought, proud 
of his wealth. 

‘‘Now and then he called in to see Mrs. Godwin, 
and, by degrees, his yisits became more frequent, 
and he would bring the sick woman some little 
delicacy from the farm or the dairy. Time passed 
on. John Godwin was a year gone, and no letter 
ever came from him; but wé heard that he had 
joined the American insurgents, and fallen in the 
first encounter with the British troops. After this 
intelligence his mother never held up her head, and 
sank fast. 

“One day, when Grace had left the room where 
we sat, she told me that Mark Austin had asked 
Grace in marriage somo time since, and that the 
gitl had now consented to become his wife. The 
news came upon mé like a clap of thunder. I then, 
for the first time, thoroughly understood the 
nature of my own feelings towards her; that I 
loved her too dearly to endure that she should ever 
be the wife of another. I concealed my grief and 
confusion as well as I could, and, at the earliest 
moment, left the room, to seek a confirmation of my 
fears from Grace herself. I found her pale, calm, 
and self-collected. ‘To the quéstion which I could 
scarcely ask, she answered that it was true; she 
had accepted the proposal of Mark Austin. Then 
I lost all power over myself, and, in a passion of 


grief and despair, revealed to her all my love, and 


besought her not to cast off my long-tried affection 
for the loye of one whom she could scarcely love in 
return, The girl gazed at me with a look of sur- 
prise and terror; then, bursting into tears, she 
said— 

‘** George, George! why do you tell me this, to 
add to my wretchedness ? But I cannot retract ; 
my hand is pledged, though I may have no heart 
to give with it.’ 

“Then shoe left me, and I saw her no more 
that day. I shall never forget the night that fol- 
lowed—a cold, dark night, with a drizzling rain. 
My brain was on fire; I could not rest within 
doors, and so I went out, down the dreary, plashy 
street, till I reached the quay. It looked desolate 


and deserted ; no one was abroad, and I paced up| p 


and down, and thought over my new, great, 
terrible sorrow, till I felt half mad and reckless. I 
was roused by a step near me, and, looking up, I 
saw Mark Austin within an arm’slength of me. I 
have often since vainly asked myself what brought 
him there that night. Was it the devil or fate, or 
the will of an angry God, that sent him in my wa 

to tempt me beyond what I was able to resist ? t 
seized him by the arm, and poured out a torrent of 
wild remonstrances, and hate, and imprecations, I 
demanded how he dared come between me and my 
love. I accused him of stealing into an unpro- 
tected household, to rob it of its treasure. I told 
him he was a mean, unmanly fellow, to force a 
girl to marry him when she did not love him. 
Ay, she hated him, and loved another. And 
then, with an oath, I swore that he should give her 
up at the peril of his life or mine, My first words 
he bore with a quiet, contemptuous silence that 
enraged me. As I went on, his sluggish blood 





grew warmer; and as I finished, his passion seemed 
as high as my own. He flung mé off with a 
curse, and called mé liar. In 4 moment I sprang 
upon , and we closed in a deadly struggle. 
At last he thrust his hand within my neckcloth, 
and twisted it tightly, till I gasped for Breath. I 
felt almost strangled, the blood gushed up into my 
eyes, and in another moment I should have been 
choked. I released my right hand, with which 
I had clutched his hair, and drawing a clasp- 
knife from my pocket, I drove the blade down 
the left side of his neck. Instantly he loosed his 
hold, and, with a groan, fell over the edge of the 
quay down into the sea, which was then at low 
water. I heard the plash, and then I strained 
over the spot and tried to look into the darkness 
for the form below. I could see nothing, but I 
heard one deep groan, and no more—not a sound or 
a stir, though I listened for many minutes. Then 
I knew that he was dead, and I rushed away from 
the spot up the lonely stréeet-—a murderer—who 
could not even dare to reap the fruits of his guilty 
deed, or seek the love of her for whom I had in- 
curred a murderer’s doom. Hurrying home, I let 
myself in unperceived, collected what money I 
could lay hands on, tied up a few articles of clothes 
in a bundle, and fled away in the dark night from 
everything and everybody I[ cared for in the world. 
As the a broke, I found myself entering the 
seaport town for which I was making, and before 
night I was enrolled asa seaman on board a ship of 
war, and was sailing away from my native land. I 
need not tell you, sir, what scenes I have passéd 
through since that time ; how I served in every part 
of the world; what battles I have been in, and how 
often I have perilled my life as a thing not worth 
caring for, and how Death passed me by to strike 
down some one to whom Bite was sweet; how I 
fought under Sir Samuel Hood and the brave 
Rodney off the West India Islands, and was in the 
glorious fight off Martinique, when Rodney broke 
through the lines of the French fleet—ay, ay! I 
remember that day well, sir,” continued the man, 
almost forgetting his sorrow for a moment, in the 
pride and exultation of a British seaman. ‘TI was 
in the Canada—only a seyenty-four—when we bore 
down pg upon the Ville de Paris—the flag- 
ship of the French admiral, the Count de Grasse, 
the largest man-of-war upon the seas—and we 
oured a broadside into her, and then another, 
till we shattered her toa wreck. But why should 
I talk of those things ? what share had [ in the 
glory? My hands were stained with blood, but it 
was not the blood of a foeman killed in lawful war, 
but the blood of a countryman murdered—mur- 
dered! And so, while others were rejoicing, I stole 
away from them, for I saw the face of the man I 
had killed 6yer before me in the midst of the merri- 
ment, and heard his groan when the cheering was 
the loudest. Since then I haye spent my life upon 
the seas till I was paid off, a few days ago, at 
Portsmouth. Then a longing that I could not resist 
came upon me to see once more the place of my 
birth, and learn if any of those whom I loved are 
still living. And so, sir, I was making my way to 
the old town when the snow-storm overtook me, I 
know the risk I run, but something drives-me for- 
ward, it may be, to expiate my crime. And yet I 
doubt if there is any one left who would recognise 
this scarred and weatherbeaten hull; besides, there 
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‘was no one present on that terrible night, and the 
dead cannot rise to testify against me.” 

‘‘ George Masters, I rise to testify against you—to 
demand vengeance for the blood that you haveshed!” 

The two men sprang to their feet, and turned to 
the spot whence these appalling words proceeded ; 
and yay beside the screen, in the dim obscuri 
of the shaded light, stood the form of a man wi 
pallid and emaciated features, on which the flicker 
of the fire cast a strange, spectral hue. The sailor 
stood rigid with terror, gazing on the apparition in 
ee fascination. At length he said, speaking 
slowly, and with an effort— 

‘‘Has the grave given up its dead? Mark 
Austin, I adjure you, say, are you in the body or in 
the spirit ?” 

“* George Masters, I am a living man.” 

‘OQ God, I thank thee!” cried Masters, heaving 
a profound sigh, that seemed to dispel a weight 
from his heart. 

“‘ Ay, thank God; but no thanks to you, mur- 
derer in will, if not in work ; in the eyes of God, if 
not in the eyes of man!” 

‘‘ T sought to kill you in self-defence.” 

“ Liar! who sought the occasion ?” 

‘‘Tt is true; it is true! Forgive, as God has 
been merciful to you.” 

‘“‘ Listen, you that would have taken my life, 
and you, worthy sir, that have saved it, listen to 
my story, as I haye listened to that which has been 
told.’ 

And the man sat down and began to clear up 
the mystery. 


CHAPTER IV. 


*¢ GzorGE MASTERS, when you struck at the life of 
the man that never knowingly wronged you, and I 
fell into the water, I thought, as you did, that I 
had received my death blow. The water was then 
low—as low as five feet—enough to break my fall, 
but not to drown me. I rose to the surface, and 
found I could stand with my head out of water. 
The knife had greet aside, and gave me but a 
long flesh wound. After a little time, I groped m 
way along in the darkness, feeling the wall as 
went, till I came to the steps leading up from the 
water. Then I hurried home as well as my weak- 
ness would permit. I got into bed, and sent for 
the surgeon, who dressed the wound, and assured 
me it was not dangerous. To all inquiries as to 
how I came by the hurt, I declined to give any 
explanation. 

‘‘The next day, when the surgeon came to see 
me, I was as calm as usual—for my nature was 
not very excitable—and as I had no fever, and the 
wound was healing, he began to tell me the news 
of the morning. ow some fishermen, at break of 
day, found a hat upon the quay, which was identi- 
fied by the name in it to belong to George Masters. 
It was crushed in, and there were several clots of 
fresh blood upon it. The wet ground, too, bore 
the marks of feet, as if a violent struggle had taken 
place up to the very edge of the quay wall; anda 
short, loaded stick, of a very remarkable appear- 
ance, was found close to the scene of the struggle. 

«««But the strangest part of the story is,’ said 
the doctor, looking significantly at me, ‘that 
Masters cannot be found, and they say that the 
owner of the bludgeow is well known,’ 





‘* When the doctor was gone, I rose and went to 
Grace Towers, I saw her alone, and told her all. 
What more passed between us I need not relate, 
but I left her with the determination never to dis- 
close the circumstances of that night, whatever 
might be the consequences of my silence, On my 
way home I was apprehended by a constable, on a 
warrant, and brought before the justices who were 
then investigating the mysterious occurrence. It 
was proved that Masters had been seen going down 
the street towards the quay, and that I was after- 
wards observed going in the same direction, with a 
short stick in my hand. The hat was identified as 
Masters’, and the stick as mine. I was asked if I 
wished to give any explanation, or to account for 
the facts ‘ceo looked so suspicious, coupled with 
the disappearance of Masters and my wound; but, 
cautioned of the consequences of doing so, I de- 
clined to give any explanation. 

‘* This course created, as I knew it would, a very 
unfavourable impression against me, and I was 
detained in custody till I gave bail to answer any 
charge that might be brought against me. 

‘‘ Well, Grace and I were married; her aunt 
died a short time after, and we were left alone in 
our home. Lonely enough it was, and cheerless 
soon it became to me. Drea that fatal night a 
my was upon my life. I, an innocent man, lay 
under the suspicion of a crime which a word could 
have dispelled. My former acquaintances shunned 
me. I was never of a temper to solicit friendships, 
and I resented treatment that was, after all, but 
natural. And soI became moody and sullen, all 


the more so that I saw my wife become daily more 
dejected, till I felt that an estrangement was grow- 


ing between our lives. Ina year a little one was 
born to us; but the mother never rose from the 
bed of sickness, and in a month I was left a soli- 
tary man. But solitude drove me to despair. I 
neglected my farm; I became reckless; and I 
sought, in the excitement of the bottle and the 
oblivion of drunkenness, a temporary relief from 
my disgust of life. One night, after market, I had 
been drinking to excess, at the ‘Sun,’ with such 
companions as my hospitality still procured me. 
One of them helped me home, and, aiding me to 
open the door with my latch-key, I staggered 
into the sitting-room, where he left me. I hayea 
confused recollection of striking a light, which fell 
from my hand as I endeayoured to light a candle, 
and then stumbling up-stairs to bed, where I flung 
myself in my clothes, and fell into a deep, stupid 
sleep. How long I continued in this state I don’t 
know, but I was awakened by a sense of suffoca- 
tion. It was still dark, but the room was filled 
with thick smoke. I got out of bed, and, opening 
the door, found the place in flames all around me. 
How I got out I can’t tell, but I found myself at 
last in the open air. My first thought was to rush 
to the town for assistance, for no farm servants 
lived with me. I hurried away, and had gone 
some distance, when I remembered that my child 
and her nurse were in a room in the back of the 
house. I returned, wild with terror, and had just 
entered the avenue, and got sight of the blazing 
house, then a sheet of flame; I heard the scream 
of a woman from the midst of the conflagration, 
and before I could reach the spot, the whole house 
had fallen with a dull crash—a shapeless mass of 
smoking and burning ruin, For a moment my 
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senses failed me; then I came to myself, and 
rushed round the pile; but though the flames gave 
me light as of day, no human being was to be seen. 
Child and nurse were buried in the ruins! ” 

Mark Austin paused, overcome with emotion, 
and burying his head upon his arms on the table, 
sobbed aloud. After a time he recovered his com- 
posure, and resumed— 

‘‘ Life was nothing now to me, and yet the in- 
stinct of life made me shrink from death. But to 
live any longer on the scene of all my miseries was 
horrible to think of. I fled away, as one who flies 
from the face of an enemy. For days and days I 
wandered on, I cared not where, so as it led me 
farther from the hated spot. The money that I 
chanced to have about me that night was more 
than usual, for I had sold some produce in the 
market. At last I found myself some hundred 
miles away. Then, with a portion of the money 
that remained, I purchased some pedlar’s wares to 
trade on; and so thas for many, many weary years 
travelled, with a restless, Cain-like spirit, till I have 
wandered over the length and breadth of the land, 
but never coming near the one dreaded place, nor 
ever naming it—wishing to banish the recollection 
of it for ever from my mind. 

‘“*And now, George Masters, you that would 
have murdered my body, that have well-nigh mur- 
dered my soul, that made my wedded life wretched, 
that sent my wife pining to the grave, and have 
the death of my child on your head—you dare to 
ask me to forgive? Neyer! In the name of justice 
and of truth, I swear——” 

“Sinner, madman, forbear!” cried the parson, 
as he sprang forward and placed his hand on the 
mouth of the speaker. ‘‘ Vengeance belongs to 
God alone. Forbear, I say! John Godwin com- 
mands you!” 

The two men gazed at their host with a mingled 
expression of terror and incredulity. Then he con- 
tinued— , 

‘‘Mark Austin and George Masters, look well at 
me. Time and sorrow may have changed me some- 
what, but still you will not fail soon to recollect me. 
Ay, I see itis so. Now, hearken to what I have 
to tell, and when I have finished, then, Mark 
Austin, proceed with your unholy oath, if you 
dare! George Masters, you spoke the truth to- 
night, but not the whole truth. You promised to be 
to my mother as a son; but you promised more— 
to be to Grace as a brother, but only a brother, for 
you knew how dearly I loved her; and you swore 

ou would guard her for me from all the world. 
Were you a true man when you suffered your own 
heart to love her; when, on w vague rumour of my 
death, in one short year you sought her love, in- 
stead of keeping my memory fresh in her heart, 
and encouraging her to hope even against hope? 
False to your oath, false to your friend! Have I 
not much to forgive? Mark Austin, you robbed 
me of her who was, in the sight of God, my wife; 
hay, more, you made her life sad by your cold- 
ness; and you reproached her for loving another, 
though you knew not who that other was. But you 
knew she married you to make comfortable the last 
days of a declining woman who was more than a 
mother to her; and you had no right to expect 
from her more than the duty she gave you. You 
brought her to her grave before her time, and you 
gave yourself up to intemperance, that cast you 





at last a homeless and a childless man upon the 
world. Now hear how mercifully God has dealt 
with you, even as he dealt with you in sparing your 
life. A long sickness fell upon me I got to 
America, and brought me nigh unto death; then 
my letters were intercepted during the war. At 
length, after a Bows wey venture, I returned 
home to make Grace my wife. I reached the 
town where I had left all that was dear to me 
on earth, to learn that my mother was dead, 
and that she I loved had become the wife of 
another, and was dead too. I should have sunk 
beneath the blow, but the hand of Ged upheld 
me. Then I determined to quit the spot for 
ever. But a strange desire impelled me, ere I 
went, to visit the grave where my love lay sleep- 
ing. And so, at the dead of night, I went forth 
towards the churchyard beyond the town. As I 
passed the gate of the old manor-house, I was 
attracted by a blaze of light that suddenly shot u 
into the sky. I saw the house was in e8 ; 
hurried up to it in time to hear the screams of a 
woman. Not a moment was to be lost; I burst 
open a window, rushed up a staircase, and, half- 
suffocated with smoke, I met a woman descending 
with a child in her arms. I hurried them out 
by the way I had entered, the stairs sank in with 
a crash behind us. We fled for shelter to an out- 
house at a little distance, and then a flood of lurid 
flame burst up into the air, and the house fell 
down in ruins. After a little time I brought my 
charge to the inn where I had stopped, and learned 
from the woman that I had saved the child of 
Grace. All believed that the master of the 
house had perished in the flames, for his com- 
anion had told how he had helped him home 
Spake Then I felt the great love and merc 
of God in giving me the child of her I loved, 
and I vowed to him to dedicate my life to 
her happiness. I need not tell you how I 
devoted myself to the service of God, and entered 
into the ministry ; how I settled in this quiet, 
lonely spot, with good old Sybil and Ruth, and 
seek my own happiness in making others happy. 
And now, Mark Austin, have I not much to forgive 
ou, too? Yes; and from my heart I forgive you 
th. Mark Austin, in the name of Him whose 
birth we shall soon be called to celebrate—who 
forgave his murderers, and with his dying lips 
rayed God to forgive them—I call upon you to 
orgive.” 

ony hard, ’tis hard; and all at once, John 
Godwin!” : 

“Ay, all at once, and heartily, too. Mark 
Austin, would you, too, be a murderer ?” 

“ Never!” said Austin, with horror. “TI will 
never harm a hair of his head.” 

“‘ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. 
Sinner! if you would be forgiven, forgive. As the 
servant of Him who declared, ‘if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses,’ I command you to forgive.” 

“<I forgive.” 

‘* Heartily, honestly, unreservedly ? ” 

“Ay, with my whole heart. George Masters, 
your hand.” 

At this moment a sweet sound broke upon the 
stillaess of night. John Godwin opened the 
shutters of the window, and threw up the sash, 
and then the chiming music of the merry Christ- 
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mas bells came floating into the room, like the 
songs of holy angels that came to hallow the scene 
of reconciliation with their presence. The storm 
without had subsided, as it had in the hearts of 
those within, and the moon shone serenely down 
from a cloudless sky upon the pure white snow. 
Open burst the door, and a girl sprang in with a 
merry laugh— 

«A happy Christmas to you, dear uncle! Do 
you hear the bells pealing the Christmas hymn ?” 

Tho sight of the strangers arrested the yoice of 
the girl. 

“ 


Tis Grace—’tis herself!” exclaimed the men. 





nel Eee father! Mark Austin, receive your 


Mark Austin sprang forward to clasp the chi 
that fell sresinbig into his arms. After a Motte 
John Godwin released her from his embrace, and 
laid her gently on the couch, 

** Down on your knees, forgiven sinners! Down 
in the dust before the God of mercy and of loye 
this holy Christmas morning.” j 
: aur raising his hands, he solemnly ejacu- 

ated— 


“ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good-will towards men.” 


“‘Not Grace, but Ruth Austin, Child, behold 


THE UNSEEN ARMY. 


~\ O his courtiers spake the monarch with trouble in his eye: 
“ Will ye tell us who among us is a traitor and a spy ? 
4 My stratagem is baflled, my ambush set at nought— 
Who tells the King of Israel the secret of my thought ?” 


#, Then answered back a courtier: ‘‘ Tis none of us, O king; 
. But a prophet dwells in Israel who maketh known the thing; 
Conferrings in thy council with chosen friends apart, 
Thy words within thy chamber and thy thoughts within thy heart,” 


Then spake the king in anger: ‘‘ Go, see where he may be; 
Take chariots and horsemen, and bring him back to me.” 
The servant of Elisha rose up at break of day, 

And lo, about the city the host of Syria lay! 


He sought in haste his master, his lips were white with fear, 
‘* Alas, for we are taken! the Syrians are here! 

How shall we do, my master?” Elisha calmly smiled, 
Like one who sees, untroubled, the terror of a child. 


‘* Fear not,” he answered, kindly, ‘‘ for they that be with us, 
Are more than our besiegers;”’ he lifted, speaking thus, 

His aged hands to heayen: ‘‘ Lord, open thou his eyes! ” 
The prayer had instant answer, and starting with surprise, 
The young man saw the mountain as. ’twere with fire alight, 
And a vast and wondrous army flashed glory on his sight! 


With white resplendent horses went the chariots and the cars, 
And the gems upon the bridles had the splendour of the stars ; 
Of the colour of the lightning were the chariots eyery one, 

And they that stood within them wore armour like the sun! 
And the triumph of their music thrilled the listener like a shout, 
For legion upon legion of the hosts of God was out! 


Oh, blind and foolish Syrians! Return the way ye came; 
The host of God encampeth ’round those that fear His name! 
Bewildered and mistaken, they think they see and know; 
The prophet thus they follow as sheep to slaughter go; 

He leads them to Samaria to the army of their foo. 

‘My father, shall I smite them?” the King of Israel said : 
‘Nay, nay,” Elisha answered, ‘‘ but set before them bread, 
And thus refreshed, the captives unto their master send; ” 
So did the king of Israel, and so the war had end. 


Full oft we read the story as something passed away 

All in the vanished ages, unheeding that to-day 

Inyisible and countless, with flashing swords of flame, 

The host of God encampeth ’round those that fear His name, 
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TRUE TO THE END. 





TRUE TO 


THE END. 


A DOMESTIO STORY. 


CHAPTER XLI, 
GLOOM AND SUNSHINE, 


S oe HEN Mrs. Moore recovered her 
5; self-possession, she read the 

: the heading of 

5 which had so alarmed her. It 
stated that the eminent and 
admirable physician, Sir God- 

frey Brownlow, had the preceding 

day fallen a victim to an attack 

of malignant cholera, caught in 
attending a family living in the 

; Broadway, Westminster, where that 

we terrible disease was raging. It added 
that he had been taken ill on returning home on 
Tuesday (the day he had called on Mrs. Moore), and had 
never been free from agonising cramps and their tor- 
turing pains from the first moment of the attack. 
His merits were descanted upon, and fully acknowledged; 
and his charity was alluded to in touching terms, 

“He is gone,” said she, as tears filled her eyes. “ Oh, 
Freddy, we have lost a true friend—my poor father’s 
friend, Freddy! ” 

“Tf he goes to heaven, will he see grandpapa there, 
mamma?” asked Freddy. 

“T hope so—I trust and I believe so, Freddy, Per- 
haps we shall all meet there some day, Freddy.” 

* Amen!” said Becky. 

This sudden calamity determined Mrs. Moore to quit 
London and hasten back to Evertown. Sir Godfrey, 
before leaving her (after what proved to be his last 
visit), had written a prescription for her cough, and 
had entered into the fullest details and directions with 
regard to her diet. 

The strongest good ‘sense, and the liveliest interest 
in poor Mrs, Moore, marked everything the physician 
said; and his patient, now that he was no more, felt, 
as she determined to take regularly the remedies he 
had prescribed, and to live, as much as possible, accord- 
ing to his rules, as if his prescription and his advice 
were the last bequest of a departed friend. 

“T will obey him, as far as possible, in everything,” 
she said to herself. “ But, after all, he could only judge 
of the outward symptoms; he could not even guess at 
the hidden cause of this rapid pulse, this constant fever, 
these sleepless nights, these restless days. Alas, alas! 
had he known ali, he would have felt that there is no 
earthly medicine for a grief like mine. What I require 
is a little peace of mind, a little hope, or, rather, a 
little certainty that the note my husband sent me is the 
forerunner of better tidings still; and, alas! above and 
more than all, I need faith—entire faith in Him who 
will not let me be tried beyond what Iam ableto bear. I 
will go back to Evertown ; there I have friends—none 
but friends, That good Samaritan our vicar, that noble- 
hearted Sir Gregory Greville, Nat Neate, my patron ; 
Ben Blore, that noblest work of God, an honest man ; 
the Halls, too, so kind to Freddy, so attentive to me— 
and, indeed, all, from Sir Gregory Greville down to 
the groundsel-boy who brings food for Freddy’s bird, 
there is not a face that does not look kindly on us there, 
not a voice that does not cheer us by good words and 
good wishes. Here we know no one, and no one cares 
for us. At Evertown we know so many, and they all 
care for us, 

‘*But I have a greater inducement still to shorten my 





stay here; Freddy is beginning to lose his fresh colour 
and his good appetite. He misses our little garden, in 
which he so delights to work with Ben Blore; and his 
long walks with Becky. 

. Ben step out to make a few purchases of colours 
and brushes which I cannot get at Hvertotmn, and then I 
will writé to our dear vicar and the Halls, to announce 
our return.” 

Mrs. Moore went to the window and looked out. It 
was not cold, and theré was a little balcony command- 
ing a view of the river. 

A London fog filled the street, and she could only dis- 
tinguish a gloomy expanse, which she knew must be the 
Thames. The scene was very depressing, and the quaint 
old market-place at Evertown, with its antique town- 
hall, its grey buildings, and its green trees, seemed very 
charming by comparison with Norfolk Street and the 
river Thames on a foggy day. 

The view without greatly depressed Eva’s spirits, and 
added a feeling of discouragement and timidity to those 
which had hitherto induced her to defer taking a step 
which, as a true and brave wife, she had constantly felt 
she ought to take with reference to the note she had re- 
ceived from her husband. 

This was nothing less than the ever-haunting im- 
pression that she ought to inform Messrs. Marsh and 
Martin of the tidings that the dumb sailor had brought 
her from Faulkner-Moore in New Zealand. 

Mrs. Moore resolved not to take Becky or Freddy 
with her. “I cannot take Freddy with me on such an 
errand,” she said to herself; “but I will go there and 
back again as rapidly as possible. I cannot rest till I 
have done my darling husband this justice.” 

Eva walked into the Strand. In spite of the fog, what 
a busy hive if was! what pale, earnest, pre-occupied 
faces! what bustling energies! what a universal effort 
to get on! 

“Oh, if the race were but for a heavenly prize!” 
thought Eva, as she stood at the edge of the pavement 
(crowded with men and women), nervously looking at 
the road, thronged with ommnibuses, carriages, cabs, 
vans, and carts, and watched for an opportunity of cross- 
ing safely over to the other side. 

Deeply dejected, nervous, ill, timid, depressed, and 
with an unutterable sense of isolation, helplessness, and 
hopelessness, Eva stood within a few yards of St. 
Clement’s Church. 

It was one of those moments which all, even the best 
Christians, have experienced, and none more than our 
great poet Cowper, as all who know the Olney hymns 
can testify; a state of mind in which the words of the 
Saviour rise from the sad heart to the quivering lips— 
“ My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 

Eva's veil and shawl were damp with the fog; a cold 
shiver ran through her veins. The crowds that passed 
her by, and thronged around her, had nothing to do with 
her, and yet, ingenious self-tormentor as she was at that 
moment, and as we all are in such a mood as hers, she 
thought, “If they knew who I am they wouid, in spite 
of their hurry and their business, stop to hiss, to mock, 
and to insult the wife of Faulkner-Moore. O Father in 
heaven, look down upon thy desolate and spirit-broken 
child |” 

As this prayer burst from Eva’s sad heart and 
white lips, and as if in answer to it, the chimes of St. 
Clement’s suddenly gave out, with their clear, resound- 
ing, ringing voice, those lively, charming notes which 
a rich bequest has enabled them to proclaim, while time 
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should last, to the bees of commerce and the butterflies 
of pleasure, in that crowded thoroughfare, at the busiest 
hour of their worldly day. 

It was a pious thought and a grand legacy. And as 
Eva’s heart melted and glowed within her to the inspir- 
ing words— 

“Tn our great Creator let Israel rejoice, 

And children of Zion be glad in their king!" 
the bright spring sun suddenly pierced the dark, 
vapoury London fog, dispelling its gloom, just as the Sun 
of Righteousness had made His bright way through the 
mists of grief and doubt in Eva’s heart, and she felt, as 
the burden died away, and the glorious sunshine 
warmed and lighted her path, as if a choir of angels had 
answered her prayer, and a Father’s smile had welcomed 
her back to his bosom. 

With a lighter heart, a happier spirit, and a more 
buoyant step, Mrs, Moore made her way to the colour 
shop, where she selected the articles she needed; and 
then taking a cab, an indulgence which great debility 
rendered necessary, she drove to the offices of Messrs, 
Martin and Marsh. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
TIMES ARE CHANGED. 


Eva had to wait a long and painful half-hour before a 
scrap of paper which she had sent in obtained her an 
interview with Mr, Martin. 

Eva learnt how sadly a few months of sorrow and 
sickness had changed her, when she perceived that Mr. 
Martin did not recognise her as she entered his private 
room. 

For a moment, Mr. Martin fancied that Mrs. 
Faulkner-Moore had sent some poor, shrinking, down- 
trodden friend to speak to him; perhaps to ask some 
favour of him; it might be even for the very unwelcome, 
disagrecable object of borrowing a sum of money. 

Mr. Martin had a horror of borrowers, and his eoun- 
tenance was very stern and forbidding as Eva approached 
his table. 

A change came over his features, however, when Eva 
raised her veil, and he recognised—in spite of her pale 
complexion, sharpened features, and mournful smile— 
the woman who, in better days, had been the object of 
all the enthusiasm and chivalry which a life devoted to 
law had left in his composition. 

“Tam very sorry to see you looking so ill,” he said, 
and ringing the bell for his servant, ordered some 
refreshment. ‘Then, having made her partake of some, 
he listened very aitentively while Eva related her adven- 
ture with the dumb sailor, and with a beating heart 
and cold, trembling hand spread out before him the 
crumpled bit of soiled paper on which were the words 
on which her heart had fed. 

Mr. Martin took his eye-glass. He had a pair of 
spectacles, but he would not look old before Mrs. Moore. 

After scrutinising each letter, while he whistled a 
tune, nodding his head, he laid the paper down, placed 
the palm of a white fat hand on each knee—turning 





the elbows out, or squaring them the while—and looking 
steadfastly at Eva, he said, “I'll wager anything that’s 
not your husband’s writing. I know Faulkner-Moore’s 
hand too well for that.” 

Eva burst into tears. 

“Pooh, pooh! don’t cry,” said Mr. Martin. “I don’t 
suspect you of trying your hand, foo, at forgery.” (Too! 
oh, what a sting, or rather stab, was that!) “It’s a do— 
a regular do; and I dare say the fellow who brought you 
that note had never been to sea in his life. He found 
out who you were, and thought of a dodge to fleece 

r ” 


on. 

“Oh, no! He had been in New Zealand, and the 
savages had cut out his tongue.” 

“How do you know his tongue was cut out?” 
said Mr. Martin. 

“ He wrote on a bit of paper words to that effect.” 

“T only wish I could catch him, I'd have him 
sent to Bridewell. I beg to repeat my firm conviction 
that Faulkner-Moore never saw the note that has so 
completely taken you in,—that it is a regular dodge.” 

Eva by this time was weeping bitterly. In spite of 
her convulsive sobs, she stopped at the door of the 
room, and, before opening it, she said, “My husband is 
innocent! I believe the time will come when you, and 
all the world, will be compelled to own that you havo 
wronged him.” 

She passed out at the door as she pronounced the 
last word, and though she closed it after her, she 
heard the loud “ Ha! ha! ha!” of Mr. Martin. It was 
a forced, a mocking, and yet a somewhat nervous laugh ; 
and for a moment Eva felt disposed to return, and 
remind him of all the friendship and the favours her 
husband had lavished on him and his during a series of 

years. 
Ne But no!” she said to herself ; “ he is not one to feel 
grateful for past favours; and if he had owed his whole 
fortune to my poor husband, the loss of a small part of 
it would turn his gratitude into enmity and hate.” 

Having turned her thoughts into another channel, Eva 
was led to lay down her burden of woe and disappoint- 
ment at the foot of the cross. 

The little pencil note which she had shown to Mr. 
Martin, and which she had taken away with her again, 
was in its little silken bag, and lying on her heart; and 
Eva still tried to believe, though she felt that no one 
else would do so, that it had been written by her hus- 
band. 

“Oh, for the faith that can remove mountains!” she 
said to herself; “mountains of doubt, despondency, 
despair. Sometimes I feel that faith, and then my 
heart grows light. Oh, that I could feel it always!” 

It was a very fine afternoon, and the spring sun 
shone cheerily. 

Mrs. Moore resolved to save cab-hire, and try to walk 
back to Norfolk Street. 

The air, the exercise, and the variety of splendid shops, 
cheered her on her way, and as soon as she had reached 
Norfolk Street, she found Freddy and Becky walking up 
and down the street, eagerly watching for her return. 

(To be continued.) 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS . 
TO HR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. he, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giascow anp LonDoy. [8 





THESE TEETH ARE MORE NATURAL, COMFORTABLE, AND 
DURABLE THAN ANY YET PRODUCED. 


80, Berners Street, Oxford hed, and 448, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross. Railway Station. (9 


FOR ‘THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 
J. THOMPSON'S 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin Bo 
beautifying the complexion. In hot or coid climates this soap is invala~ 
Prices 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


Maker of nen Mella-Rose, Windsor, Hi A rm and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and ad for (15 








ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL TO 


From Mr. Clifton, 45, Fleet Street, Bury,-Laneashine :-—"'1 
in recommending the Wafers, ros it 4 
temedy, &." They give core a rapid 
consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the - 
have a t taste, Price Is, 1}4., 25. Od., de, 6d., 
per ‘ by all Draggists. 





TOOTHACHE IS INSTANTLY GURED 
BUNTER’S NERVINE, 


Which may be had of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet. If the pals 
arises from Tic-Doloureux or Faceache, use CLARK’S Mhnedd« 
acertain cure, {10 


WHitz and SOUND TEETH —JEWSBURY 
and BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established by 40 years’ experience as the best preservative for 
the Teeth and Gums. 
Original and only Gentine is 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. per Pot. 
113, MAKE? STREET, MANCHESTER, and by Agents throughout 
the Kingdom and Colonies. fll 








“EXCELSIOR” FAMILY - 
SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 


Sews from two ordinary Spools, requires no re-winding, finishes its 
work where it stops, and the seam, if cut at every inch, will not rip. It 
is eminently for F Sewing, and is 80 easily managed that a 
child can work it with facility. It will HEM, PeLL, STITCH, GATHER, 
QuiLt, and EMBROIDER in a very superior manner, and with the most 
wonderful rapidity. Price, from Six Guineas. 

WHIGHT AND MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. 
Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 


RECK TIS AMOND 
BLACK LEAD. 


Used in the Palaces of 





and the 
PRINCE OF WALES 


MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 


Because it is less ‘wasteful, and hecause a little goes further Demany 
other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, é&c. 


Reckitt ann Sons, Suffolk Lane, Upper Thames St. B.C., and Hall, [13 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC. PILLS, 
Price 1s. 1jd. and Ys. 9d. per Box. 
THIS Preparation is one of the benefits which the 


science of modern chemistry: has conferred. upon mankind; for 
during the first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a cure 
for the Gout was considered a.romance; but now the efficacy and safety | 
of this medicine is so fully demoustrated by unsolicited testimonials from 
Persons in every rank of life, ihat public opinion proclaims this as one of 
the most Napeane discoveries of the present age. These Pills require no 
restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to 
Prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all medicine 
Vendors. Observe, ‘THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London,” on the 
Government Stamp. {14 
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(ean CUTTING THEIR TEETH will 

freed from all the painful ailments attending that critical rn oh 
the use of DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS. 

and Diet of Children from birth are given with every 
Directions for use in all the Disorders of childhood. Prepared 
Siva & Co., 26, Bride Lane, London (Agents for Dr. 

pak sg Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 94, and 4s. 6d, 
packet. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 


EAR NOT.—Though surrounded by cire 
disadvantageous to health, thése remediés, properly 
short fevers, influenza, inflammation, diphtheria and a host of other com- 
plaints always lurking about to seize on the weak, forlorn, or unwary. 
The superiority of Holloway’s medicines over others for 
has been so widely and fully proved that it is enly necessary to ask the 
afflicted togive them a trial, and if the instructions folded round them be 
followed, no disappointment will ever ensue nor consequence 
resutt, In hoateeness and uleerated sore’ throat, the Ointment should 
frequently be rubbed on the neck and top of the chest: it will arrest the 
increasing inflammation, allay disquietude, and gradually cure. (1? 
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STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. 


THE PATENT CAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, | 
FREE| FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMEBL. 
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ONE SHILLING EACH. 


THIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS, _ 


> > Bes: 
P . | Mogens and the Public visiting London are respectfully invited wil 
) a re inspect our Stock, consisting of Large Assortments of the Latest | 
: Novelties in Dress of British and Foreign Manufacture. 
‘ - RICH, DURABLE, and CHEAP DRESS SILKS, | 


25-inch BLACK GLACES from 28. 6d; per yard. 


eee OF if 
7h Wide width BLACK GRO DE SUEZ from 2s. 6d. per yard. 1 
CHRISTIAN LIFE & DEATH. | Wide width BLACK DUCAPES from 2s. 6d. per yard, . Also } 
a] @ | GLACES, GRO GRANIS, and GRO ROYALS of the best manufacture, | 


: < Every New Style in MANTLES “and JACKETS, in* VELVE’ 
pros tn RYE Bey BORED MA ‘ ASTRACHANS, AND ALL: NEW MATERIALS, "4 
THE DARK RIVER. | THE DARK MOUNTAINS. * | PAISLEY and WOOL SHAWLS, in all the Latest Designs, 
THE VAST ARMY. . | HARRY m6 135 ARCHIE; ABERD®EN WINCEYS from 12d. per yard, wide width, H 
THE EYE ht FRENCH. MERINOES, in all the New Colours, trom 1s. 1144, wide. width, | 
THE REVELLERS” | FIRST AND’ LAST. COM- RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS,” HABERDASHERY, | 
THE JOURNEY : ioae, MUNION. | &c., FURS of every description, sold in Sets or Separately, 
New Edftions of these Popular Books are now ready in an attractive FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
Cloth ‘Biiding, “A Five Paper, Edition of the Allegories complete in | Patterns post free. Close on Saturdays at 4 o'clock, 
1 vol., 7s. 6d., cloth; 12s, morocco. In 2 vols. cloth, 8s, | JAMES SPENCE & Co,, Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, 
London: J. MASTE RS, Aldersgate Street and New Bond. Street. [28 aS St Paul’s Churchyard. 





NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 





PARKINS & GOTTO 
| 24, & 25, OXFORD-STREET-. 
PO OeR TET C ALBUMS, 


Of the best Manufacture, with Leather Joints (will last for Years): 

A CHOICE OF 38,000, AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
DRESSING BAGS. | “DRESSING CASES, 15s. to £10. 
Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 20s. | WRITING CASES, 5s..to:3Us. 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 12s,6d. | INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d, 
TEA CsDDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3Guineas,| BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 7s. 6d, 
oy t. RETICULES; 10s. 6d. | WORKBOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas, © 

1ES’ COMPANIONS, 7s. 6d. | DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas, 








IN- -DOOR GAMES OF EVERY KIND. | 
SCR4P BOOKS and ALBUMS. CARD CASES of every kind. 
’ HAND BAGS and RE1ICULES. POCKET BOOKS and WALLETS. | 
CARD TRAYS and BASKETS, | PURSES, ls. to: 40s. - 
PENCIL CASES, Ivory, &c. | OPERA GLASSES; 7s. 6d. to3 Guineas. 


SWELLING BOTTLES, and-1,000 other useful’ Articles. 
Qs. PRIZE WRITING CASE, OR FREE BYEPOST FOR 28 STAMPS,| 


OND’S: -PERMANENT MARKING INK, 
The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 
# NAMES, INI LALS, upon. household linen, wearing apparel, &c. 
W.B.—Owing to the great’ repnte in which this Ink is held 'y families, 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, which do 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore 
be’ careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. Sold 
by all. respectable ‘chemists, stationers, &c., in the United Kingdom, 
price 1s. per bottle; no"6d. size ever m: 
NOTI JE, —REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has been 
established nearly half a century) to 
re ISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. [24 








yi PAT ENT o.. ' 
SAFETY MATCHES &VESTAS 


SOLD EVEN Y WHERE B. 
“HIMALAYA. TEA- COMPANY'S ae 
PURE TEA, BRYANT & MAY 


Which for Flavour and Strength is Unequalled. Are also Manufacturers of all. other kinds of 


THE ONLY UNCOLO ‘A. 
THE CONEY UNCOLORED TEA. | maTCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS. 


~ BY AGENTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 7 LONDON. [2 
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“The FIRST VOLUME of the Toned Paper Edition of CASSELL’S “ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE" Is now ready, price 12s. 6d. 











